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THE SEABOARD PARISH. Cuars. V.—X. 


PAUL'S JUDGES. 
THE CHARACTER A 


DALE, M.A 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. Part 
I.—Tue Curist (contimied). 


THE DESCENT OF THE MOUNT OF TRANS- 
FIGURATION. 


VILLIAM HANNA, 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. (Concluded). 


D SIN OF JUDAS. 


TBs LE 0 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Tryx> T 1 
LB JEAN OF 


DINBURGH |- 
S.MANOVERS"| | STRAHAN & G9. 
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SUNDAY SONGS FROM SWEDEN. 
THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
Cuaps. II. III. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
SAMUEE. 


} 
SAVING KNOWLEDGE: ApnREssED To YOUNG 
Men. II.—Gov’s SENTENCE on MAN, 


, AN 


II.— 


LOVE DAYS, 


NOT 


NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY, 


DUBLIN: 
6.D'OLIER S* 
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PRICE SEVEN PENCE. {Virtue & Co., Printers, City Road. 


Registered for Traasmission Abroad. 
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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ia a meray 


ESTE, ypMINBSIMEDN 4yp'230 CHOCOLAT MENIER 


(MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE). 


ee DENTISTS Lp ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


|, DEMERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE EXCEEDS 6,000,000 Ibs. 
~,  GHARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION). [HE Healthiest, Best, and most Delicious 


eatented and nal i vements comprise the following amo: an} Aliment for Breakfast known since 1625; defica all 
au nes aan hone trom pain or operation of any kind; a ft wneguntion ~ honest competition ; unadulterated, highly nutritious, and 
» 91+) tai! my a natural elasticity, softness, and ity to the mouth, however | pure. Svld in 3 lb. packets. Also, especially manufac. 
os Of are hepeny clergymen. ‘and public speakers; w ° | tured for eating as ordinary sweetmeats or at dessert, 
tis a! ed to te remaining natural teeth b - : 
cheaper, more durable, pot nateral than any et guodecea. Wholesaie, MENIER, 23, Henrietta Street, 


ineas. Consuitation free. For the efficacy, utility, 
eir Lancet. On!y London establishments, 30, Bernese Street, Covent Garden, London. 
. 443, Strand, opposite Cnaring Cross Railway Station. Observe, to prevent Reva, BY att Resprcras.e Hovc-ss. 
=) established, and no connection with any of the same name 











USE ONLY THE 


LENFIELD 


STARCH. 




















4 
y> FOR CHILDREN’S FOOD 
UNRIVALLED. 





ot . \o) : 
th yr o* FOR TABLE DELICACIES 
: Rr OF oe DELICIOUS. 


fx Vitae Fo \NSUBY, & 66, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, EC. 
THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 


FAMILY MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincer’s Ce_epratep “ Letrer A" Famicy Sewina Macuine. 

This NEW FAMILY MACGINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, VERY RAPID, 
and yet NOISELESs in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished wih a PATENT 
TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s 
clothing, cans, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 

Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post‘ree. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices —Liv+rpoot, 30, Bold St.; MaNcnEsTeR, 103, Market St.; NewoastLe, 6, Nerthomberland St.; Nortsampton. 13, Sheep St.; 
Guascow. 65, Buchanan St.; Donpex, 28, Reform 3t.; Dosuin, 69 Grafton 8t.; BeLrast, 7, Donegal St. ; Epnpurar, 107, Princes St. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements have again been made with the 
leading Publishers for an ample supply during the new season of all the principal forthcoming Books, A revised List of 
Books preparing for Publication is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
” FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA 


PER ANNUM, 


FOUR VOLUMES AT ONE TIME........TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A List of Works by Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, Trollope, Tennyson, Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Lord Lytton, 
“ other Popular Authors, selected chiefly from Mupin’s Sziecr Lrsray, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for Presents 


| Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MORE THAN 150,000 COPIES SOLD SINCE JAN. Ist. 





. 


MURBY’S 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


APPROVED BY 


ALL CLASSES OF PREACHERS, CLERGYMEN, AND INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS. 


SEE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 





LONDON: THOMAS MURBY, 32, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








HEDGES & BUTLER opolicit attention to their PURE 
8ST. JULIEN CLARE, at 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s , and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 483., 60s., 72s., 848 , 963. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry 36s. and 42s. 








Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown ............00+ 48s., 64s., and 60s. 
HOCK AND MOSELLE, at 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488., 603., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers. 30s., 36s., 42s. 
Very Choice Olid Port 48s., 60s., 72s., 84s, 





CHAMPAGNE. at 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 

Hochbeimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 

.; Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. : sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
66s., 78s.; very choice Champagne, é6s., 78s.; fine old Sack, Maimsey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachrymez Christi, imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a post-office 
order or reference, any quantity will be torwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent Street, London, W. 
And 30, King’s Road, Brighton. (Originally Established a.p. 1667.) 








VICTORIA WOKKS, BIRMINGHAM. 

OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of 
the Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the 
Mmeomparable excellence of his productions, which, for Quaiity of 
oa jal, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universai 


Every Packet ial 
bears the F nm 
Fac-simile of his 
Signature = 3 


They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the World. W4o‘e- 
sale, at the Works, Granam S1Rz&7, Rirmingham ; and at the branch 


Establishments, 91, Joun Staeat, New York; and 37, Gracsosvacu 
TReE®, Lordon, E.C. 





BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATE. 
TRANSLATION. 


\ V E, the undersigned, at the recjuest of Messrs. 

Jas. C. Thompson and Co., certify that the IRON SAFES of 
Messrs. CHUBB and SON, London, of which these» gentlemen are Agents, 
were exposed for several hours to the Fire that took place in the Offices 
of the National Government on the evening of th.e 26th instant; that in 
our presence they were easily opened with their respective keys ; that the 
moneys and important documents they contained were found in perfect 
order, and that these safes are now in use in the National Treasury Office. 

Buenos Ayres, 3lst July, 1867. 
i J. M. DR.AGO, 


(Signed) 
Treasurer of the IVational Government. 
JOSE TOMAS ROJO. 
A true Copy.—A. M. BELL. JUAN M. ALVAREZ. 
A large assortment of these SAFES may be inspected at 
CHUBB AND SON’S, 
Makers To THE QuEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


MESSRS. T. H. FILMER AND SON 
4 te gee Respectfully call 





See \\B F attention to their 
ee {\ * — eelebrated Easy 
‘a Cxairs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 

‘. (the largest in the 
' kingdom) may be 
4, seen at their old- 
-* established Factory 
+, and Show Rooms, 
+ 31, 32, and 38, Ber- 
=== mers Street, Oxford 
Street, and 34 and 
== 3ti, Charles St., W. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CaraLocuss Post 
Free. 
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HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


In 12 vols., crown 8yo, cloth. 


I. 
TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 
7s. 6d. 
1 
FOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR. 
7s. 6d. 


Til. 
CRUISE OF THE BETSEY. 7s. 6d. 
Iv. 
OLD RED SANDSTONE. 7s. 6d. 


v. 
MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. 17s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 2s. ¢d. 


vr 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENG- 
LAND ANDITS PEOPLE, 1s. 6d; Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Vu. 
SCENES AND LEGENDS OF 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 


VUl, 
SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR 
GEOLOGY. 1s. 6d. 


Ix. 
ESSAYS HISTORICAL AND 
CRITICAL 1s. 6d. 


x. 
HEADSHIP OF CHRIST, AND 
THE RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE, 7s. 6d. 


xf 
TALES AND] SKETCHES. 6s. 


xu. 
EDINBURGH AND WNEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 6s. 








THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. 
New Cheap Edition, 40th Thousand. Feap. 
8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST AND INHERITANCE 
OF THE SAINTS. 20th Thousand, Feap. 
8vo. Price 5s. 


THE WAY TO LIFE. Oth Thou- 
sand, Feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 








PRINCIPAL CANDLISH. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN 
EXPOUNDED IN A SERIES OF LEC- 
TURES. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. 

THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 
Cunningham Leciures), with Reply to Pro- 
essor Crawford, Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR: 
a Series of Discourses on the Resurrection, 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
Third Edition. Crown 8yo. Price 7s, 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 
AND SERVICE OF PRAISE, OR, THE 
TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. Crown 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE ATONEMENT. Crown 8yo. 
Price 7s. 6d, 

REASON AND REVELATION. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

EXPOSITION OF GENESIS. 3 
vols., foap. 8vo. 

[New Edition, in preparation. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 
QUIET RESTING-PLACES. Fifth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF JONAH THE 


PROPHET. Illustrated with Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 





EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. 





WORKS BY THOMAS CUTHRIE, D.D. 


Eprrog oy “Tue Sunpay Magazuy.” 





1. 
Crown 8v0., price 38. 6d. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. 


t. 
Crown 8v0., 38, 6d., 


OUT OF HARNESS. 


mm. 
Crown 800., 38. 6d., 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 


“In point of striking thought, as well as apposite and beautiful illustration, this work will 
stand comparison with any which bears its author’s name. The subjects of which it treats are as 
varied as they are interesting, and belong to that class which, as Lord Bacon says, ‘come home to 
men’s business and bosoms,’ "—Zdénburgh Courant. 


Iv. 
Crown 8vo., 38. 6d., 


THE PARABLES. 


“ No one ean so fittingly explain the Parables of the New Testament as Dr. Guthrie. He isa 
master of imagery, who scarcely writes a sentence without a comparison, and who has, moreover, 
the no less essential qualities of clear spiritual insight, and strong, shrewd sense."—Freeman. 


v 
Crown 8vo0., 38. 6d., 


SPEAKING TO THE HEART. 
“Dr. Guthrie never speaks without speaking to the heart; but these discourses bear with 
unwonted vividness the impress of his great emotional nature. They glow, they sparkle, they burn 
with intense feeling. We have seldom looked into a more fascinating book.”—Znglish Churchman. 


VI. 
32mo., 1s. 6d., 


THE ANGELS’ SONG. 


“ A charming little book on some of the most interesting and important topics connected with 
human redemption. The style is glowing and brilliant, and the tone throughout is that of fervent 
and unwavering faith.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Vil. 
32mo., 18. 6d. 


EARLY PIETY. 


WORKS BY NORMAN MACLEOD, 0.0. 


Eprrorn or ‘*Goop Worps.” 








L 
Two Vols., crown 8v0,, 163. 


THE STARLING. A Scotch Story. 


tI. 
Third Thousand, with Seventy Illustrations, Small 4to., 14s., 


EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, Palestine, & Syria. 
TM! 


Sixteenth Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
THE EARNEST STUDENT: Being Memorials of 
John Mackintosh. 


Iv. 
Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d., 


THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. 


v. 
Ninth Thousand, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., 


PARISH PAPERS. 


vL 
Eleventh Thousand, with Illustrations, gilt extra, 3s. 6d., 


THE GOLD THREAD: A Story for the Young. 


Vil. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand, 6d., 


WEE DAVIE. 


vit. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo., 6s., 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. 


x. 
Small 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d., 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORKING PEOPLE. 


x. 
New Edition, tn preparation, 


THE HOME SCHOOL. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56, LUDGATE HILL. 
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JAMES NISBET & Co, 


21, BERNERS STREKT, 





NEW BOOKS. 


mares ODE ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S NA- 

VITY. Printed on Toned Paper by R. Clark, and illustrated with 

ions by the following eminent artists—Fréhlich, Moore, Small, 

Caroline Hullah, Jackson, Durham, and Wimperis; and engraved 
by W. J. Palmer. Crown 4to. a elegant, [Immediately. 


FIGHTING THE FLAMES. A Tale of the joote B Fire Brigade. By 
R. M. Battaytyne, Author of “ The Lifeboat,” » &c. Iilustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, “away. 


aed THOUGHTS BY DEEP Ly ag arg The “ Portfolio” 
, with a Preface by the Rev. J. C. Ryus, B.A., Vicar of 
Stredbrube, Suffolk. Two a post 8vo. [Shortly. 


= SS THREE LITTLE SPADES. By the Author of the “ Golden 
r,” &. Coloured [ilustrations. A new volume of the “* Golden 
Ladder” series. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth, [Shertly. 


orEwevs IN PALESTINE. By ‘James Finn, M.R.A.S., and Member 
of the Asiatic Society of France, late H.M. Consul at Je erusalem and 
Palestine. Crown 8yo. (Shortly. 


VI. 
BIBLE THOUCHTS AND THEMES. By the Rev. Honartivs Bonar 
D.D., Author of “ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” 4. Crown 8vo. 


(Shortly. 


Vit. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE CAMP. A Memoir of Alexander Mackay 
beth, Surgeon in the 105th Regiment of Light a Small * 
crown 8yo. hortly. 


STONEWALL JACKSON: aM Memoir abridged from the larger 
Work, by Dr. Dabney. Small crown 8v0. [Shortly. 


THE STAR OUT OF JACOB: "a Scripture _— illustrating the 
earlier portion of the Gospel Narrative. By the Author of the 
* Golden Ladder,” &+. New volume of the * Golden Ladder ” series. 
Crown 8yo, $s. 6d. cloth, (Shortly. 


x 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH FRY. Abridged from the larger 
Work by her Daughter. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


PULPIT ECHOES; ~ Select Pecengne from Discourses and Expo- 
sitions. By the Rev. J, Macrax.ans, LL.D. London, Author of 
“The Night Lamp,” &c, Small crown 8yo. (Immediately. 


"| SUSY’S SACRIFICE. By the Auihor of “ Nettie’s Mission,” “ Little 





Katy and Jolly Jim.” 16mo. [Shortly. 








NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
Uniform with “ Memories of Gennesaret” and “ Memories of Bethany.” 
MEMORIES OF OLIVET; being Incidents of Sacred Story connected with the Mount of Olives. 





ALSO BY THE 


s4nn AUTHOR. 


I. 
THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK; or,| THE HART AND THE WATERBROOKS : | THE MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. 


The Keeper of Israel, and the Sheep of his 
Pasture. Pos 


THE, PR PROPHET OF "FIRE; or, The Life and MEMORIES OF BETHANY. Crown 8yo. 


of Elijah, Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SUNSETS ON THE HEBREW MOUN- cloth. 
Bush eve, Gh. 66, em ALTAR INCENSE: 


6s. 6d. cl 


vourevess OF sT. PAUL: Being a Life 
the Apostle, designed for Youth. With 
trations. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


for the Young. 


THE EXILES OF 
THE anaes OF ESHCOL or, Gleanings Sufferings of the 
from the pa 


. Crown 8vo. 


a, 6d, glo cloth. 





A Practical Exposition of the Forty-seeond 
it Svo. 68. 6d. cloth. Psalm, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 


Watches, Evening Incense, and 
meer oe A 4 GENNESARET. Post 8vo. Stones. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth antique. 


Thomas, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


xi. 
LUCERNA; or, ~ 
Persecution of 1686. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


In 1 vol. 16mo. 1s, 6d. cloth; separately, 
8d. sewed, 1s. cloth. Also in large type, 
crown 8vo. 33, 6d. cloth. 


xiv. 
THE MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS. In 
lvol. 16mo, !s. 6d. cloth; separately, 8d. 


Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


“Comprising Morning | THE GREAT JOURNEY. A Pilgrimage 

tar through the Valley of Tears to Mount Zion, 
= ed of the Living God. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
clotl 


xt. 
xvi. 
THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM. A Book|/ weriis oF BORCA: or, Solaces of the 


With illustrations by Christian Mourner, and other Thoughts on 


Bereavement. 18mo, 1s. cloth, 


Waldenses during the}; THE BOW IN THE CLOUD; or, Words 
of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. Royal 


32mo, 8d. sewed, 1s. cloth, 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF THE LATE REV. DR. MARSH, Rector of Bedding- 
ton. By his Davesrer, Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Vicars.” Fifth Thousand, Post syo. 10s. cloth. 


SABBATH CHIMES ; or, Meditations in Verse for the Sundays of a 
Year. By the Kev. W. Morisey PunsHon, M.A. Fifth Thousand. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


EOMALS a4 JAMES HENDERSON, M.D., F.R.C.8, Edin- 
burgh. cal Missionary to China, With Portrait, Second 
Edition. "Geoun Ovn On Ga chet. 


PASSACES IN 3. Mes OF v AN INDIAN MERCHANT; or, 
Memorials of 


rt Brown, late of Bombay, Compiled by his 
Sister, mman Gun. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


we, POWER 4 ZEAL. bf the Rev. Davy Kina, LL.D., Author 
Geology in Relation to Religion.” Small crown 8v0. 28. 6d. 


vi. 
MEMORIALS OF CHARLES MARCH, Commander R.N. By his 
Sonne ih Seren Mazon, B.A. crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


a — EDITION OF THE HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 
Horatios Bonar, D.D. Comprising most of the Hymns in the 

ree Series. Elegantly printed, with Ornamental Borders, at the 
— Press, and beautifully bound, Post syo. 7s. 6d. cloth 


vilt. 
THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. Expounded and Tlus- 
trated by James HamiLton, D.D. Twelve beautiful Illustrations by 
Selous. Printed on Toned Paper. Small 4to. 8s. 6d. cloth elegant. 


1x. 
COTTAGE READINGS ON THE BOOK OF EXODUS. By the 
rage hag ** Cottage Readings on the Book of Genesis.” Crown 8vo. 
is. cloth, 


UNDER THE SHADOW, Deng & Second Series of Bible Hours; or, 
Leaves from the Note-Book of the late Mary B. M. Duncan, Crown 
8yvo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


XI. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF THE MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH, LAST 
DUCHESS OF GORDON, By the Rev. A. Moovy stuaxt, M.A. 
ar <* The Three Marys,’ &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


SHIFTING WINDS: A Tough ~— By an M. Bautantrws, Author 
. an a “The Lifeboat,” Illustrations. Post 
vo. 6s. cloth. 


we —— AND THE SUBSTANCE: Addresses by Stevenson 
BLackwoop, Esq. Crown &vo. 2s, cloth limp; 2s. 6d. eloth 


xiv. - 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE AND OTHER DISCOURSES. By 
the Rev. James SraatTran, Minister of Paddington Chapel, Crown 
8v0. 3s, 6d. cloth, 


A THIRD SERIES OF THE HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 
By the Rev. Hornatios Bonar, D.D, Crown 6vo,, 5s. cloth; pocket 





edition, 1s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 





Lonvon: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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THE ARGOSY. 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


From December next, with the commencement of the new Volume, “ THE ARGOSY” 
passes into other hands. It will be under the direction of Mrs. Henry Woop, author of 
“Kast Lynne,” and will be published at 13, Tavistock Street, Strand. 


A SERIAL STORY, by Mrs. Henry Wood, will be begun 
in the December Number. 


KITTOS GCYCLOPADIA OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 3 Vols. Price £4. 4s, 


Just Published, price, in Paper Covers, 1s.; in Cloth Boards, 2s. 


ISOBEL JARDINE’S HISTORY; a Temperance Tale. 


BY MRS. HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON. 
GLASGOW: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, HOPE STREET. 
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aS or 
COED - Sse) 
The acknowledged and safest remedy in all nervous Diseases, is now rendered self-applicable in all cases of impaired vitality and functional 
disorders by the perfection of 


PULVERMACHER’S 


NEW SELF-RESTORABLE VOLTAIC CHAIN BATTERIES, FLEXIBLE 
BANDS, BELTS, ETC., ETC. 


These remarkable galvanic appliances have received the distinguished approval and support of the chief medical authorities of Europe by 
Official reports and testimonials. A testimonial signed by the following eminent English physicians and surgeons, viz., Sir C. Locock, Bart., M.D. ; 
Sir H. Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S.; Sir Wm. Ferguson, Bart., F.R.S.; Sir J. R. Martin, C.B., M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Handfield Jones, F.R.S.; Dr. 
E. Sieveking ; H. Lobb, Esq., M.R.C.S. The Académie de Médicine, Paris, and the Royal College of Physicians, London, have voted an address 
of thanks to the Inventor for his most interesting discovery. See extracts in pamphlet and originals at the establishments. The nervous system, 
debilitated from whatever causes, receives from these galvanic appliances the natural stimulus for which it craves, and thus re-invigorated, is 
enabled to throw off those morbid principles resulting in feelings of pain, sluggish circulation, defective secretions and nutritions, which, according 
to the symptoms, are termed rheumatism, neuralgia, lumbago, sciatica, gout, nervous deafness, indigestion, paralysis, epilepsy, nervous debility, 
mental derangements, &c. Chain Bands, Belts, &c., 5s. to 22s., according to electric power. Combined Electric Bands, for restoring impaired 
vitality, 30s.to 40s, Portable Chain Batteries, superior in effect and convenience to any other known, from 3 to 4 guineas. Pamphlet post free. 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, 200, Regent Street, W., London. 


M‘CHEYNE MEMORIAL CHURCH, DUNDEE, IELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, 
—z is pro to build a Mission Church in Dundee in memory of M‘Cheyne. KN Fey ae ~~ 
St. Peter's congregation have subscribed £1,500, but the church te be worthy of its name Will] matchless volume. The largest stock of Pec 
cost at least £2,000 more. It is confidently expected that many throughout the land who revere | pibjes in London, from 10s. to 20 guineas. 4 
his memory, or to whom his works have been blessed, will kindly contribute to this object. :Con- | Fyg:p’s great Bible Warehouse, No. 65, Regent's 
tributions will be thankfully received by Professor buans, New College, Glasgow ; Rev. ANDREW | Quadrant, next St. James's — 
A. Bonar, Glasgow; Joun MoDona.p, Esq., Free Church Offices, Edinburgh; or Rev. WILLIAM 7 2 a 
Witson, Dundee. FIELD'S GUINEA IVORY-BOUND 
CHURCH SERVICES, with best gilt rims, 
clasp, and carved monogram. A large variety 


WORKS BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. of Ivory-bound Prayer Books, from 6s, to five 


EVELYN’S STORY ; or, Labour and Wait. Feap. 8vo., 5s. guineas, at Figup’s great Bible Warehouse, 66, 

SIR JULIAN'S WIFE. “A Tale, In One Vol. Feap. Svo., 5, Regent's Quadrant, next St. James's Hall. 

THE WIFE’S ALS. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. HREE HUNDRE 

THE LILLINGSTONES OF LILLINGSTONE. Feap. 8vo., 58. | sam on a ee 

bad oo ea . atone ~ on ea. —a Pictorial Sunday-book for the Young, hand- 

LOTTIE LONSDALE, Fi ° a Ovy 38. somely bound, price 4s. 6d. Sent Post free 
e ECAP. SV0., 58. from JoaN Fieip’s great Bible Warehouse, 65, 

Regent’s Quadrant. Every family should have 

this pretty book. 30,000 copies have been sold. 














WORKS BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
Now Ready in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID. F 3s. 6d pp. 752. Price 14s 

3] SE DA . Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. : . D 

THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. Feap. 8v0., 58. [THE BOOK OF GOD: an Intro- 
duction to the Apocalypse. 


London: Triisnyer & Co.,60, Paternoster Row. 





In feap. 8vo., 78, 6d. NEW EDITION. 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J.B. Wess. With Forty-f-ur Illustra- EAVE ME NOT. A Song by Epwix 


tions by Ginbert and Bartierr. 4 Sranuexy. With Accompaniments for 
Piano. Post free for 18 stamps. 
Simpson, 266, Regent Street, W. 








London: Viatugz & Co., 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 


u, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Pine Bari of Deroy, KG oy tra 


oan 8v0. eoplousty ‘Mlustrated, price 7s, 6d. 


THE GREAT STANLEY; or, Janus 
the Seventh Earl of Derby, and his noble 
Countess, Charlotte de la Tremouille, in their 
Land of Man: an Historical Narrative of the 
17th Century. Interspersed with Notices of 
Manx Manners, Customs, i Legends, 
Fairy Tales, &. By Rev. G. Cummine, 
M.A., F.G.8., Incumbentof St. Soar’ s, Bethnal 
Green ; late her yp = of Queen's College, Bir- 

mingham; and formerly Vice-Principal of 

King William’ ‘3 College, Isle of Man. With 

copious ‘in te Aieeh of Manx Scenery, Anti- 

gree Alfred D. Lemon and J. T. 


Just published, 3s. 
THE LABYRINTH OF THE SOUL. 
By the Rev. P. B. Powsr, M.A., Author of 
“T Wills of Psalms,” &c. 


THE CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE FA- 
LASHAS IN ABYSSINIA ; together with a 
Description of the Country and its various In- 
habitants, and a Biographical Sketch of the 
Emperor Theodorus. With a Map and Twenty 
full-page Engravings of scenes persons 
taken on the spot. By the Rev. Henny A. 
Srery. In 1 vol. 8vo., 15s. 


ABYSSINIA: its Past, Present, and 

robable Future. By Rev. Dr. Marco.iours. 

ith Portraits of the Rev. H. A. Stern and 
Consul Cameron. 8vo., 3s. 


OUTLINES AND EXPOSITION OF 
THE APOCALYPSE, OR REVELATION 
OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Bennet Harvey, 
Moravian Minister. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


PRESENT RELATION of CHURCH 
and STATE in ENGLAND. By Rev. Grorce 
G. Lawrence,M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


MEMORY PICTURES of the LIFE 
of CHRIST. 100 Original Drawings by 
William Brough. With Mnemonic Plan, &c. 
By Rosert Mimpriss. Small 4to. plain, 1s. ; 
tivted, 2s. ; coloured, 5s. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
HARMONY WITH HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By Rev. Josian Bateman, M.A., Vicar of 
Margate, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, and 
Rural Dean. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE ‘OILED FEATHER’ SERIES 
OF TRACTS. By Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 
Series 1. Square 16mo, cloth, with Wood- 
cuts, 2s. 

OUDENDALE: a Story of Schoolboy 
Life. By. R. Hope Monorigrr. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS: a Second Se- 
ries of Short Addresses on Passages of Holy 
Scripture. By Miss HaseuL, Second Edition, 
Cloth, 3s. 

REPOSING IN JESUS! or, the True 
Secret of Grace and Strength. By G. W. 
Myiyg. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
bevelled boards, red edges, 2s, 6d. 

Also, 

THE MIGHTY MYSTERY; or, the 
Joint Action of the Holy Trinity Practically 
and Devoutly Considered. Smail 8vo. cloth, 
bevelled boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

CHURCH ASSOCIATION LEC- 
TURES ON RITUALISM. Complete in 1 
vol. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 2s., or sepa- 
rately, 3d. each. 

NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, 
and their Teachings. By Rev. C. D. Be. 
Second Edition. Crown svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Just out, price 3s. 6d., a Second Series of 


NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, 
and their Teachings. By Rev. C. D. BELL, 








London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24, Paternoster Row. 





27, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER’S 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS, 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUM- 
PETS. Lectures delivered to Students for 
the Ministry on the Vocation of the Preacher. 
Illustrated by Anecdotes—Biographical, His- 
torical, and Elucidatory—of every Order of 
Pulpit’ Eloquence, from the Great Preachers 
of all Ages. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, 
Author of “ Dark Sayings on a Harp,” &c., 
&c. In One Large Volume, square crown 
8v0., 10s. 6d. cloth. 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM: its Rise 
and Influence. By O’DgLtL Travers HILL, 
F.R.G.S8, 8vo. 15s. cloth, red edges. 

“English monasticism isa pcr of peculiar 
interest to every intelligent mind, and the study 
of its rise and influence cannot fail to prove. as 
profitable as it is entertaining. In the volume 
before us the author has not so much sought to 
write the history of monasticism as to study its 
nature and work. With this purpose he has 
chosen to view it in its two orders—the Bene- 
dictines and the Franci its 
influence on the art, literature, and social life of 
the country. We cordially recommend Mr. 

Hill's interesting work to the attention of our 

ers. It is fullof the most valuable informa- 
tion, and will form a welcome addition to the 
library.”—Globe. 


THE FAMILY: its Duties, Joys, and 
Sorrows. By Count A. De GasParin. Crown 
8vo., elegantly bound, 7s. 6d. cloth, toned 
paper. 

REMOTER STARS IN THE CHURCH 

KY. A Gallery of Uncelebrated Divines. 
By GeorGE GILFILLAN, Author of “ Bards of 
the Bible.” Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SERMONS FROM THE STUDIO. By 

Maris Srsrex. Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. cloth, 

elegant, gilt edges. 

“This is a very charming little book. It 
consists of six Art-sermons, each having for a 
text some great picture or statue, and consisting 
of a story connected therewith, mostly having 
an historical basis . . . . Admirably conceived 
and exquisitely written.” — British Quarterly 


Review. 

REMARKABLE FACTS: [Illustrative 
and Confirmatory of Different Portions of 
Holy Scripture. By the Rev. J. Leircuitp, 
D.D. With a Preface by his Son. Crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 


THE WORK OF GOD IN EVERY AGE. 
By the Rev. W. Froaeart, formerly Principal 
of ‘Newport Pagnell College, Author of “* A 
Revived Ministry our only hope for a Revived 
Church,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68. cloth. 

**An interesting, consecutive, and well- 
considered narrative of the progress of reli- 
gion, or, more correctly speaking, of its 
revivals in all ages... . Treated in a very 
happy and eloquent manner."—City Press. 


OLIVER WYNDHAM: a Tale of the 
Great Plague. By the Author of ** Naomi, or 
the Last Days of Jerusalem.” With Frontis- 
piece, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth extra. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 
A Companion Ww’ ail the New Hymu-books, 
providing Tunes, Chorales, and Chants, by 
the best Composers, Ancient and Modern. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry ALLoN, and H. J. 
GaontLutr, Mus. Doc. 

‘he NEW EDITIONS, containing 53 ad- 
ditional Tunes, are now ready, and jists can 
be had on application. 

** Some of the new tunes are very fine. All 
are well and gravely harmonised. The type 
is clear, and the volume is portable, without 
the page being illegibly small or inconve- 
niently crowded.”—Atheneum. 


IDOLATRIES OLD AND. NEW: _their 
Cause and Cure. By J. Batpwin Brown, 
B.A., Author of * The Divine Life in Man,” 
“The Home Life,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Brown's noble lectures on the true 
freedom and the true orders are pertinent, 
searching, and daring, and possess all the 
highest characteristics of his style."—British 
Quarterly Review. 

MICAH THE PRIESTMAKER: a Hand- 
book on Kitualism. By T. Binney, Author 
of “ Money,” “* The Practical Power of Faith,” 
&c. Second Edition, enlargeé. Crown 8yvo, 
5s., cloth extra. 

“Mr. Binney’s able, generous, discrimi- 
nating, and honest discussion of the Ritual- 
istic question may be read with advantages 
by all parties.” —Christian Spectator. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


1, THE SEQUEL TO THE PEEP 
OF DAY. Just published, 18mo. cloth, price 
2s.6d. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT, Voi. L., 
with 63 Illustrations. By the same Author. 

255th Thousand, Illustrated, 

2. THE PEEP OF DAY; 3; or, A 
Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the 
Infant Mind is capable of receiving. Antique 
cloth, 2s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
23rd Thousand, Illustrated, 

3. MORE ABUUT JESUS: A Se- 
quel to “The Peep of Day.” 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

138th Thousand, Illustrated, 

4. LINE UPON LINE; or, A Se- 
cond Series of the Earliest Religious Instraction 
the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. Part I, 
18mo., 2s. 6d. 

102nd Thousand, Illustrated, 

5. LINE UPON LINE. Part II. 

18mo., 2s. 6d. 
llth Thousand, Tlustrated, 

6. LINES LEFT OUT ; or, Some 
of the Histories left out in * Line upon Line.” 
The First Part relates to events in the times of the 
Patriarchs and the Judges. ‘The time would 
fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of 
Samson, and of Jephthae.” — Heb. xi, 32, 
18mo., 3s. 

10th Thousand, 52 Illustrations, 

7. STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, 
Fifty-two Facts from the Bibie, for the Fifty- 
two Sundays of the year. 18mo., 3s, 

17th Thousand, Illustrated, 

8. READING WITHOUT TEARS; 
or, A Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. 
Square cloth, 2s. 

Just published, 2nd Thousand, 

9. READING WITHOUT TEARS. 

Part II, Square cloth, 2s. 
10th Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 

10. TEACHING MYSELF; or, An 

Abridgment of ** Reading Without Tears.” 
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ll. THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE; 
or, The Saviour made known to the Coutager. , 
49th Thousand, Illustrated, 

12. NEAR HOME; or, The Coun- 
tries of Europe described to Children. With 
Anecdotes. Fcap. cloth, 5s, 

27th Thousand, Illustrated, 

13. FAR OFF, Part I.; or, Asia De- 
scribed. With Anecdotes, Feap. cloth, 4s, 6d. 
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14. FAR OFF, Part II.; or, Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and America Described. With 
Anecdotes. Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

15th Thousand, Illustrated, 

15. TRACTS FOR CHILDREN; 
or, Fifty-two Facts from the Bible, for every 
Sunday in the Year. . 32mo. cloth, or in a 
Packet of Fifty-two Tracts, 2s. 

THE BEST BOOK FOR FAMILY READING, 
New Edition, 22nd Thousand, 

16. LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; 
or, a Harmony of the Four Gospels. With very 
Short and Simple Remarks. adapted to Reading 
at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 sec- 
tions, tor every Day in the Year. Thick crown 
8vo. cloth, 8s.; and in Svu., Large Type, 10s, 


5th Edition, 

17. THE NIGHT OF TOIL; or, A 
Familiar Account of the Labours of the First 
Four Missionaries in the South-Sea Islands, 
Feap. cloth, 4s. 

CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE, FOR 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY” 


EXHIBITIONS oF 1851,1862,1865, 
AND ALSO 
ASILVER MEDAL’ 
y.) AT THE 5 
"A ee 
RIS ey HIBITIONS 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
Senor, FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES yor'ccse, ows qu 


Simple to Learn, 
ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Braid, and Embroider. 


Quiet in Working. _— " oo ° bie 
E ws equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requ’ no . 
Price from £6 6s. rewinding, and the seam if cut at every inch will no fy os Price from £6 Ge. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Carpets J, MAPLE « co. 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Carp ets , A House of any magnitude completely furnished in 3 days. Saving time, trouble, 


and expense; & great advantage toCountry Customers, An Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Carp ets 145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place, 
SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


EF Lo REN Cc £=, 


Which was awarded a Silver Medal, the Highest Premium for» Family Sewing Machine, 
At the PARIS EXPOSITION, July, 1867. 


The Gold Medals were awarded thus: one ( Honorary), (under the head of ** Co- nan ") to a Promoter of the Sewing Machine business, 
(Promoteur de la Machine & coudre); the other for a Machine to make Buttonholes, (‘* machine & coudre a faire les boutonniéres)”; neither of 
them being for Family Sewing Machines, as erroneously advertised, See Official Catalogue. The FLORENCE also received the Highest Prize, 
a Gold Medal, at Exhibition of the American Institute, New York, 1865 (in competition with every well-known Machine). It executes in a 
superior manner all kinds of Sewing ever required in a family, makes ‘four different stitches, including the Lock Stitch, has patent reversible feed- 
motion, fastens off its seam without stopping, and is warranted superior to all others for family use. 

If any purchaser is dissatisfied with it, after a fair trial, we will give in exchange any Sewing Machine of similar 
price known to the trade, Pr an les of work, post-free. Agents Wanted. Address—FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London ; 19 & 2i, Bastion Street, Manchester ; #3, Union Street, Glasgow; 8, East Street, Brighton; 505, Broadway, 
New York; 11, Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Neca Agents : MAY & SHAW, Soho Bazaar (Oxford Street Entrance), London; 

F. BAPTY, 30, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON 


Have been Awarded their 67th PRIZE MEDAL, 


FOR THE BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE OF THEIR LOCK- eerees SEWING MACHINES 
AND BUTTON-HOLE MACHIN 


meanwsia THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to this branch of industry, out of elghty-two varieties and systems exhibited, thus LEADING ALL THE WoRLD in this manufacture. 
All Sidver Medals are 2nd Class; all Bronze Medals 3rd Class; and ali decorations honorary, conferred on individuals for services rendered, but 


not as an award of merit for goods exhibited. 
This celebrated Machine has been tested beyond all question, and stands to-day, as it has stood for many years, without arival. It has all 


the Latest Impr fo i Binding, Cording, Braiding, Embroidering, Working Buttonholes, &., &c.; embracing a much larger 
range of work than any other Sewing Machines. 
Price from £8. Instruction gratis, and Prospectus free. 


PATENT SEWING MA4CHINE CASTORS., 6s. per Set. 
139, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


CHAPTER V.—MY DREAM. 
‘THINK I 
willtell the 
dream I 
had. Ican- 
not wellac- 
count for 
the begin- 
> ning of it: 
4 theendwill 
md appear suf- 
mS ficiently 
explicable 
\ to those 
\\ who are 
\ quite satis- 
\\ fied that 
m they getrid 
of the mys- 
\s tery of a 
wy thingwhen 
they can 
: associate it 
with something else with which they are familiar. 
Such do not care to see that the thing with which they 
associate it may be as mysterious as the other. For 
although use too often destroys marvel, it cannot de- 
stroy the marvellous. The origin of our thoughts is 
just as wonderful as the origin of our dreams. 

In my dream I found myself in a pleasant field full 
of daisies and white clover. The sun was setting. 
The wind was going one way, and the shadows another. 
I felt rather tired, I neither knew nor thought why. 
With an old man’s prudence, I would not sit down 
upon the grass, but looked about for a more suitable 
seat. Then I saw, for often in our dreams there is an 
immediate response to our wishes, a long, rather nar- 
row stone lying a few yards from me. I wondered 
how it could have come there, for there were no 
mountains or rocks near: the field was part of a level 
country. Carelessly, I sat down upon it astride, and 
watehed the setting of the sun. Somehow I fancied 
that his light was more sorrowful than the light of 
setting sun should be, and I began to feel very heavy 
at the heart. No sooner had the last brilliant spark 
of his light vanished, than I felt the stone under me 
begin to move. With the inactivity of a dreamer, 
however, I did not care to rise, but wondered only 
what would come next. My seat, after several strange 
tumbling motions, seemed to rise into the air a little 
way, and then I found that I was astride of a gaunt, 
bony horse—a skeleton horse almost, only he had a 
gray skin on him. He began, apparently with pain, 
as if his joints were all but too stiff to move, to go 
forward in the direction in which he found himself. 

‘I kept my seat. Indeed, I never thought of dis- 
mounting. I was going on to meet what might come. 
Slowly, feebly, trembling at every step, the strange 
steed went, and as he went his joints seemed to 


‘|| become less stiff, and he went a little faster. All at 


IV.—6. 





once I found that the pleasant field had vanished, 
and that we were on the borders of a moor. Straight 
forward the horse carried me, and the moor grew very 
rough, and he went stumbling dreadfully, but always 
recovering himself. Every moment it seemed as if 
he would fall to rise no more, but as often he found 
fresh footing. At length the surface became a little 
smoother, and he began a horrible canter which lasted 
till he reached a low, broken wall, over which he half 
walked, half fell into what was plainly an ancient 
neglected churchyard. The mounds were low and 
covered with rank grass. In some parts, hollows had 
taken the place of mounds. Gravestones lay in 
every position except the level or the upright, and 
broken masses of monuments were scattered about. 
My horse bore me into the midst of it, and there, slow 
and stiff as he had risen, he lay down again. Once 
more I was astride of a long narrow stone. And 
now I found that it was an ancient gravestone which 
I knew well in a certain Sussex churchyard, the top 
of it carved into the rough resemblance of a human 
skeleton—that of a man, tradition said, who had been 
killed by a serpent that came out of a bottomless pool 
in the next field. How long I sat there I do not 
know; but at last I saw the faint gray light of morn- 
ing begin to appear in front of me. The horse of 
death had carried me eastward. The dawn grew over 
the top of a hill that here rose against the horizon. 
But it was a wild dreary dawn—a blot of gray first, 
which then stretched into long linesof dreary yellowand 
gray, looking more like a blasted and withered ‘sunset 
than a fresh sunrise. And well it suited that waste, 
wide, deserted churchyard, if churchyard I ought to 
call it where no church was to be seen—only a vast 
hideous square of graves. Before me I noticed espe- 
cially one old grave, the flat stone of which had broken 
in two and sunk in the middle. While I sat with my 
eyes fixed on this stone, it began to move; the crack 
in the middle closed, then widened again as the two 
halves of the stone were lifted up, and flung outward, 
like the two halves of a folding door. From the 
grave rose a little child, smiling such perfect content- 
ment as if he had just come from kissing his mother. 
His little arms had flung the stones apart, and as he 
stood on the edge of the graye next to me, they re- 
mained outspread from the action for a moment, as if 
blessing the sleeping people. Then he came towards 
me with the same smile, and took my hand. Irose, and 
he led me away over another broken wall towards the 
hill that lay before us. And as we went the sun came 
nearer, the pale yellow bars flushed into orange and 
rosy red, till at length the edges of the clouds were 
swept with an agony of golden light, which even my 
dreamy eyes could not endure, and I awoke weeping 
for joy. ; 

This waking woke my wife, who said in some 
alarm— 

‘¢ What is the matter, husband ?” 

So I told her my dream, and how in my sleep my 
gladness had overcome me. 
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“Tt was this little darling that set you dream- 
ing so,” she said, and turning, put the baby in my 


arms. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE NEW BABY. 


I witt not attempt to describe the astonishment of 
the members of our household, each in succession, as 
the news of the child spread. Charlie was heard 
shouting across the stable-yard to his brother— 

‘Harry, Harry! Mamma has got a new baby. 
Tsn’t it jolly P” 

‘Where did she get it?” cried Harry in return. 

‘*TIn the parsley-bed, I suppose,’ answered Charlie, 
and was nearer right than usual; though the source of 
the information on which his conclusion was founded 
being by us undiscoverable, it was hardly to be de- 
pended upon. 

3ut my reader can easily imagine the utter bewil- 
derment of those of the family whose knowledge of 
human affairs would not allow of their curiosity being 
so easily satisfied as that of the boys. In them was 
exemplified that confusion of the intellectual being 
which is produced by the witness of incontestable 
truth to a thing incredible—in which case the pro- 
bebility always is, that the incredibility results from 

omething in the mind of the hearer falsely associated 
with and disturbing the true perception of the thing 
to which witness is borne. 

Nor was the astonishment confined to the family, 
for it spread over the parish that Mrs. Walton had 
got another baby. And so, indeed, she had. And 
seldom has baby met with a more hearty welcome 
then this baby met with from every one of our family. 
They hugged it first, and then asked questions. And 
that, I say, is the right way of receiving every good gift 
of God. Ask what questions you will, but when you see 
that the gift is a good one, make sure that you take it. 
There is plenty of time for you to ask questions after- 
wards. Then the better you love the gift, the more 
ready you will be to ask, and the more fearless in 
isking. 

The truth, however, soon became known. And 
then, strange to relate, we began to receive visits 
ff condolence. Oh! that poor baby! how it was 
frowned upon, and how it had heads shaken over 
it, just because it was not Ethelwyn’s baby! But 
it could not help that, poor darling. 

“Of course, you'll give information to the police,” 
said, I am sorry to say, one of my brethren in the 
neighbourhood, who had the misfortune to be a magis- 
trate as well. 

‘“Why ?” T asked. 

‘“Why! That they may discover the parents, to be 
sure.” 

‘“Wouldn’t it be as hard a matter to prove the 
paxentage, asit would be easy to suspect it ?” I asked. 
‘‘ And just think what it would be to give the baby 
to a woman who not only did not want her, but who 
was not her mother. But if her own mother came to 
claim her now, I don’t say I would refuse her, but I 
should think twice about giving her up after she had 
once abandoned her for a whole night in the open 
air. In fact I don’t want the parents.” 

‘But you don’t want the child.” 

‘‘How do you know that?” I returned—rather 








































rudely, I am afraid, for I am easily annoyed at any- 
thing that seems to me heartless—about children 
especially. 

“Oh! of course, if you want to have an orphan 
asylum of your own, no one has a right to interfere, 
But you ought to consider other people.” 

“That is just what I thought I was doing,” I an- 


swered ; but he went on without heeding my reply— || 


‘We shall all be having babies left at our doors, 
and some of us are not so fond of them as you are, 
Remember, you are your brother’s keeper.” 

«‘ And my sister’s too,” I answered. ‘‘ And if the 
question lies between keeping a big, burly brother 
like you, and a tiny, wee sister like that, I venture to 
choose for myself.” 

“She ought to go to the workhouse,” said tho 
magistrate—a friendly, good-natured man enough in 
ordinary—and rising, he took his hat and departed. 

This man had no children. So he was—or was not, 
so much to blame. Which? J say the latter. 

Some of Ethelwyn’s friends were no less positive 
about her duty in the affair. I happened to go into 
the drawing-room during the visit of one of them— 
Miss Bowdler. 

‘‘But, my dear Mrs. Walton,” she was saying, 
‘you'll be having all the tramps in England leaving 
their babies at your door.” 

‘The better for the babies,” interposed I, laughing. 

‘But you don’t think of your wife, Mr. Walton.” 

“Don’t I? I thought I did,” I returned, drily. 

“Depend upon it, you'll repent it.” 

‘‘T hope I shall never repent of anything but what 
is bad.” 

“Ah! but, really! it’s not a thing to be made 
game of.” 

‘‘ Certainly not. The baby shall be treated with all 
due respect in this house.”’ 

‘“What a provoking man you are! 
what I mean well enough.” 

“As well as I choose to know—certainly,” I an- 
swered. 

This lady was one of my oldest parishioners, and 
took liberties for which she had no other justification, 
except indeed an unhesitating belief in the superior 
rectitude of whatever came into her owgt head can he 
counted as one. When she was gone, my wife turned 
to me with a half-comic, half-anxious look, and said—- 

“But it would be rather alarming, Harry, if this 
were to get abroad, and we couldn’t go out at the door 
in the morning without being in danger of stepping 
on a baby on the door-step.” 

‘“You might as well have said, when you were 
going to be married, ‘If God should send me twenty 
children, what ever should Ido?’ He who sent us 
this one can surely prevent any more from coming 
than He wants to come. All that we have to think of 
is to do right—not the consequences of doing right. 
But leaving all that aside, you must not suppose that 
wandering mothers haye not eyen the attachment of 
animals to their offspring. There are not so many 
that are willing to part with their babies as all that 
would come to. If you believe that God sent this 
one, that is enough for the present. If he should 
send another, we should know by that that we had to 
take it in.” 


You know 
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My wife said the baby was a beauty. I could see 
that she was a plump, well-to-do baby ; and being by 
nature no particular lover of babies as babies—that 
is, feeling none of the inclination of mothers and 


nurses and elder sisters to eat them, or rather, per- | 


haps, loving more for what I believed than what I 
saw—that was all I could pretend to discover. But 
even the aforementioned elderly parishioner was com- 
pelled to allow before three months were over that 
litle Theodora—for we turned the name of my 
youngest daughter upside down for her-—‘‘ was a pro- 
per child.” To none, however, did she seem to bring 
somuch delight as to our dear Constance. Oftener 
than not, when I went into her room, I found the 
sleepy, useless little thing lying beside her on the bed, 
and her staring at it with such loving eyes! How it 
began, I.do not know, but it came at last to be called 
Connie’s Dora, or Miss Connie’s baby, all over the 
house, and nothing pleased Connie better. Not till 
she saw this did her old nurse take quite kindly to the 
infant; for she regarded her as an interloper, who 


had no right to the tenderness which was lavished | 


upon her. 


But she had no sooner given in than the 


baby began to grow dear to her as well as to the rest. | 


In fact, the house was ere long full of nurses. The 
staff included every one but myself, who only occa- 
sionally, at the entreaty of some one or other of the 
‘younger ones, took her in my arms. 

But before she was three months old, anxious 
thoughts began to intrude, all centring round the 


question in what manner the child was to be brought 


up. Certainly there was time enough to think of this, 
as Ethelwyn constantly reminded me ; but what made 
me anxious was that I could not discover the principle 
that ought to guide me. Now no one can tell how soon 
& principle in such a case will begin, even uncon- 
sciously, to operate; and the danger was that the 
moment when it ought to begin to operate would be 
long past before the principle was discovered, except 
I did what I could now to find it out. I had again 
and again to remind myself that there was no cause 
for anxicty; for that I might certainly claim the 
enlightenment which all who want to do right are 
sure to receive; but still I continued uneasy just from 
omy a vacancy where a principle ought to have 
ns 


CHAP, VII.—ANOTHER SUNDAY EVENING. 


Durrne all this time Connie made no very percep- 
tible progress—in the recovery of her bodily powers, I 
mean, for her heart and mind advanced remarkably. 
We held our Sunday evening assemblies in her room 
pretty regularly, my occasional absence in the exer- 
ase of my duties alone interfering with them. In 
connexion with one of these, I will show how I came 
at length to make up my mind as to what I would 
endeayour to keep before me as my object in the 
training of little Theodora, always remembering that 
my preparation might be used for a very different end 
from what I purposed. If my intention was right, the 
fact that it might be turned aside would not trouble 
the, 

We had spoken a good deal together about the in- 


fancy and childhood of Jesus, about the shepherds, and 


wise men, and the star in the east, and the chil- 


| dren of Bethlehem. I encouraged the thoughts of all 
| the children to rest and brood upon the fragments 
that are given us, and, believing that the imagination 
| is one of the most powerful of all the faculties for 
aiding the growth of the truth in the mind, I would 
| ask them questions as to what they thought he might 
| haye said or done in ordinary family occurrences, thus 
| giving a reality in their minds to this part of his his- 
| tory, and trying to rouse in them a habit of referring 
their conduct to the standard of his. If we do not 
| thus employ our imagination on sacred things, his 
|example can be of no use to us except in exactly 
corresponding circumstances—and when can such 
occur from one end to another of our lives? The very 
effort to think how he would have done, isa wonderful - 
purifier of the conscience, and, even if the conclusion 
arrived at should not be correct from lack of sufficient 
knowledge of his character and principles, it will be 
better than any that can be arrived at without this 
inquiry. Besides, the asking of such questions gave me 
good opportunity, through the answers they returned, 
of seeing what their notions of Jesus and of duty 
were, and thus of discovering how to help the dawn of 
the light in their growing minds. Nor let any one 
fear that such employment of the divine gift of ima- 
gination will lead to foolish vagaries and useless 
inventions: while the object is to discover the right 
way—the truth—there is little dangte oh-that. Be- 
sides, there I was to help hereby in the actual training 
of their imaginations to truth and wisdom. To aid in 
this, I told them some of the stories that were cir- 
culated about him in the early centuries of the church, 
but which the church has rejected as of no authority ; 
and I showed them how some of them could not be 
true, because they were so unlike those words and 
actions which we had the best of reasons for receiy- 
ing as true; and how one or two of them might be 
true—though, considering the company: in which we 
found them, we could say nothing for certain concern- 
ing them. And such wise things as those children 
said sometimes! It is marvellous how children can 
reach the heart of the truth at once. Their utterances 
are sometimes entirely concordant with the results 
arrived at through years of thought by the earnest 
mind—results which no mind would ever arrive at 
save by virtue of the child-like in it. 

Well, then, upon this evening I read to them the 
story of the boy Jesus in the Temple. Then I sought 
to make the story more real to them by dwelling a 
little on the growing fears of his parents as they went 
from group to group of their friends, tracing back the 
road towards Jerusalem, and asking every fresh com- 
pany they knew if they had seen their boy, till at 
length they were in great trouble when they could not 
find him even in Jerusalem. Then came the delight 
of his mother when she did find him at last, and his 
answer to what she said. Now, while I thus lingered 
over the simple story, my children put many questions 
to me about Jesus being a boy, and not seeming to 
know things which, if he was God, he must have 
known, they thought. To some of these I had just to 
reply, that I did not understand myself, and therefore 
could not teach them; to others, that I could explain 
them, but that they were not yet, some of them, old 
enough to receive and understand my explanation ; 
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while others I did my best to answer as simply as 
I could. But then we arrived at a question put by 
Wynnie, to answer which aright I considered of the 
greatest importance. Wynnie said,— 

‘‘That is just one of the things about Jesus that 
have always troubled me, papa.” 

‘* What is, my dear ?” I said ; for although I thought 
I knew well enough what she meant, I wished her to 
set it forth in her own words, both for her own sake, 
and the sake of the others, who would probably under- 
stand the difficulty much better if she presented it 
herself. 

**T mean that he spoke to his mother—— 

“Why don’t you say mamma, Wynnie?” said 
Charlie. ‘‘He was his own mamma, wasn’t he, 
papa ?” 

“Yes, my dear; but don’t you know that the 
shoemaker’s children down in the village always call 
their mamma mother ?” 

‘* Yes; but they are shoemaker’s children.” 

‘* Well, Jesus was one of that class of people. He 
was the son of a carpenter. He called his mamma, 
mother. But, Charlie, mother is the more beautiful word 
of the two, by a great deal, I think. Lady is a very 
pretty word; but woman is a very beautiful word. 
Just so with mamma and mother. Mamma is pretty, 
but mother is beautiful.” 

** Why don’t we always say mother then 

‘Just because it is the most beautiful, and so we 
keep it for Sundays—that is, for the more solemn 
times of life. We don’t want it to get common to us 
with too much use. We may think it as much as we 
like; thinking does not spoil it; but saying spoils 
many things, and especially beautiful words. Now 
we must let Wynnie finish what she was saying.” 

‘‘T was saying, papa, that I can’t help feeling as if 
—I know it can’t be true — but I feel as if Jesus 
spoke unkindly to his mother when he said that to 
her.” 

I looked at the page and read the words, ‘‘ How is 
it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” And I sat silent for a 
while. 

‘‘ Why don’t you peak, papa ?” said Harry. 

‘‘T am sitting wondering at myself, Harry,” I said. 
‘‘Long after I was your age, Wynnie, I remember 
quite well that those words troubled me as they now 
trouble you. But when I read them over now, they 
seemed to me so lovely that I could hardly read them 
aloud. I can recall the fact that they troubled me, 
but the mode of the fact I scarcely can recall. I can 
hardly see now wherein lay the hurt or offence the 
words gave me. And why is that? Simply because 
I understand them now, and I did not understand 
them then. I took them as uttered with a tone of 
reproof: now I hear them as uttered with a tone of 
loving surprise. But really I cannot feel sure what it 
was that I did not like. And Iam confident it is so 
with a great many things that we reject. We reject 
them simply because we do not understand them. 
Therefore, indeed, we cannot with truth be said to 
reject them at all. It is some false appearance that 
we reject. Some of the grandest things in the whole 


” 


_ 


realm of Truth look repellent to us, and we turn 


familiar phrase—we are not up to them. They appear 


to us, therefore, to be what they are not. Instruction 
sounds to the proud man like reproof; illumination 
comes on the vain man like scorn; the manifestation 
of a higher condition of motive and action than his 
own, falls on the self-esteeming like condemnation; 
but it is consciousness and conscience working together 
that produce this impression; the result is from the 
man himself, not from the higher source. From the 
truth comes the power, but the shape it assumes to 
the man is from the man himself.” 

“You are quite beyond me now, papa,” said 
Wynnie. 

‘‘ Well, my dear,” I answered, ‘‘I will return to | 
the words of the boy Jesus, instead of talking more 
about them; and when I have shown you what they 
mean, I think you will allow that that feeling you 
have about them is all and altogether an illusion.” 

‘‘ There is one thing first,’’ said Connie, ‘‘that I want 
to understand. You said the words of Jesus rather 
indicated surprise. But how could he be surprised at 
anything? If he was God, he must have known 
everything.” 

‘* He tells us himself that he did not know every- 
thing. He says once that even he did not know one 
thing—only the Father knew it.” 

‘* But how could that be if he was God ?” 

‘« My dear, that is one of the things that it seems to 
me impossible I should understand. Certainly I think 
his trial as a man would not have been perfect had he 
known everything. He too had to live by faith in the 
Father. Andremember that for the Divine Sonship on 
earth perfect knowledge was not necessary, only perfect 
confidence, absolute obedience, utter holiness. There is 
a great tendency in our sinful natures to put knowledge 
and power on a level with goodness. It was one of 
the lessons of our Lord’s life that they are not 50; 
that the one grand thing in humanity is faith in God; 
that the highest in God is his truth, his goodness, his 
rightness. But if Jesus was a real man, and no mere 
appearance of a man, is it any wonder that, with a 
heart full to the brim of the love of God, he should 
be for a moment surprised that his mother, whom he 
loved so dearly, the best human being he knew, should 
not have taken it as a matter of course that if he was 
not with her, he must be doing something his Father 
wanted him todo? For this is just what his answer 
means. To turn it into the ordinary speech of our 
day, it is just this: ‘Why did you look for me? 
Didn’t you know that I must of course be doing some- 
thing my Father had given me todo?’ Just think of 
the quiet sweetness of confidence in this, And think 
what a life his must have been up to that twelfth 
year of his, that such an expostulation with his mother 
was justified. It must have had reference to a good 
many things that had passed before then, which ought 
to have been sufficient to make Mary conclude that 
her missing boy must be about God’s business some- 
where. If her heart had been as full of God and God’s 
business as his, she would not have been in the least 
uneasy about him. And here is the lesson of his 
whole life : it was all his Father's business. The boy’s 
mind and hands were full of it. The man’s mind 
and hands were full of it. And the risen cone 
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is everything, and includes all work that is worth 
doing. We may say in a full grand sense, that there 
is nothing but the Father and his business.” 

«But we have so many things to do that are not 
his business,” said Wynnie, with a sigh of oppression. 

“Not one, my darling. If anything is not his 
business, you not only have not to do it, but you 
ought not to do it. But that is just our want of 
spiritual sight. We cannot see the truth in common 
things—the will of God in little every-day affairs, and 
that is how they become so irksome to us. Showa 
beautiful picture, one full of quiet imagination and 
deep thought, to acommon-minded man ; he will pass 
it by with some slight remark, thinking it very ordi- 
nary and commonplace. That is because he is com- 
monplace. Because our minds are so commonplace, 
have so little of the divine imagination in them, 
therefore we do not recognize the spiritual meaning 
and worth, we do not perceive the beautiful will of 
God, in the things required of us, though they are full 
of it. Butif we dothem we shall thus make acquaint- 
ance with them, and come to see what is in them. 
The roughest kernel amongst them has a tree of life 
in its heart.” 

“T wish he would tell me something to do, 
Charlie. ‘‘ Wouldn’t I do it!” 

I made no reply, but waited for an opportunity 
which I was pretty sure was at hand, while I carried 
the matter a little further. 

“But look here, Wynnie; listen to this,” I said, 
« ¢ And he went down with them, and came to Naza- 
reth, and was subject unto them.’ Was that not 
doing his Father’s business too? Was it not doing 
the business of his Father in heaven to honour his 
father and his mother, though he knew that his days 
would not be long in that land? Did not his whole 
teaching, his whole doing, rest on the relation of the 
son to the father, and surely it was doing his Father's 
business then to obey his parerts—to serve them, to 
be subject to them. It is true that the business God 
gives a man to do may be said to be the peculiar walk 
in life into which he is led, but that is only as dis- 
tinguishing it from another man’s peculiar business. 
God gives us all our business, and the business which 
is common to humanity is more peculiarly God’s busi- 
ness than that which is one man’s and not another’s— 
because it lies nearer the root, and is essential. It 
does not matter whether a man is a farmer or a phy- 
sician, but it greatly matters whether he is a good son, 
a good husband, and soon. O my children!” I said, 
“if the world could but be brought to believe—the world 
did I say ?—if the best men in the world could only 
see, as God sees it, that service is in itself the noblest 
exercise of human powers, if they could see that God 
is the hardest worker of all, and that his nobility are 
those who do the most service, surely it would alter 
the whole aspect of the church. Menial offices, for 
instance, would soon cease to be talked of with that 
contempt which shows that there is no true recognition 
of the fact that the same principle runs through the 
highest duty and the lowest—that the lowest work 
which God gives a man to do must be in its nature 
noble, as certainly noble as the highest. This would 
destroy condescension, which is the rudeness, yes, 
impertinence, of the higher, as it would destroy in- 
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solence, which is the rudeness of the lower. He who 
recognized the dignity of his own lower office, would 
thereby recognize the superiority of the higher office, 
and would be the last either to envy or degrade it. He 
would see in it his own—only higher, only better, and 
revere it. But I am afraid I have wearied you, my 
children.” 

‘Oh, no, papa!” said the elder ones, while the 
little ones gaped and said nothing. 

‘**T know I am in danger of doing so when I come 
to speak upon this subject: it has such a hold of my 
heart and mind !—Now, Charlie, my boy, go to bed.” 

But Charlie was very comfortable before the fire, 
on the rug, and did not want to go. First one 
shoulder went up, and then the other, and the corners 
of his mouth went down, as if to keep the balance 
true. He did not move to go. I gave him a few 
moments to recover himself, but as the black frost 
still endured, I thought it was time to hold up a 
mirror to him. When he was a very little boy, he 
was much in the habit of getting out of temper, and 
then as now, he made a face that was hideous to 
behold; and to cure him of this, I used to make him 
carry a little mirror about his neck, that the means 
might be always at hand of showing himself to him: 
it was a sort of artificial conscience which, by enabling 
him to see the picture of his own condition, which the 
face always is, was not unfrequently operative in 
rousing his real conscience, and making him ashamed 
of himself. But now the mirror I wanted to hold up 
to him was a past mood, in the light of which the 
present would show what it was. 

‘** Charley,” I said, ‘a little while ago you were 
wishing that God would give you something to do. 
And now when he does, you refuse at once, without 
even thinking about it.” 

‘* How do you know that God wants me to go to 
bed?” said Charley, with something of surly imper- 
tinence, which I did not meet with reproof at once 
because there was some sense along with the impu- 
dence. 

‘‘T know that God wants you to do what I tell 
you, and to do it pleasantly.. Do you think the boy 
Jesus would have put on such a face as that—I wish 
I had the little mirror to show it to you—when his 
mother told him it was time to go to bed ?” 

And now Charley began to look ashamed. I left 
the truth to work in him, because I saw it was work- 
ing. Had I not seen that, I should have compelled 
him to go at once, that he might learn the majesty 
of law. But now that his own better self, the self 
enlightened of the light that lighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world, was working, time might 
well be afforded to it to work its perfect work. I went 
on talking to the others. In the space of not more 
than one minute, he rose and came to me, looking 
both good and ashamed, and held up his face to kiss 
me, saying, ‘‘Good-night, papa.” I bade him good- 
night, and kissed him more tenderly than usual, that 
he might know that it was all right between us. I 
required no formal apology, no begging of my pardon, 
as some parents think right. It seemed enough to 
me that his heart was turned. It is a terrible thing 
to run the risk of changing humility into humiliation. 
Humiliation is one of the proudest conditions in the 
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human world. When he felt that it would be a relief 
to say more explicitly, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned,” then 
let him say it; but not till then. To compel mani- 
festation is one surest way to check feeling. 

My readers must not judge it silly to record a boy’s 
unwillingness to go to bed. It is precisely the same 
kind of disobedience that some of them are guilty of 
themselves, and that in things not one whit more im- 
portant than this, only those things happen to be their 
wish at the moment, and not Charley’s ; therefore they 
judge them of greater importance. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THEODORA’S DOOM. 


Try not to get weary, respected reader, of so much 
of what I am afraid most people will call tiresome 
preaching. If you get anything practicable out of it, 
you won’t be soon tired with it, or at least of it. But 
I promise you more story by and by. Only an old 
man, like an old horse, must be allowed to take very 
much his own way—go his own pace, I should have 
said. I am afraid there must be a little more of a 
similar sort in this chapter. 

On the Monday morning I set out to visit one or 
two people whom the severity of the weather had kept 
from church on Sunday. The last severe frost, as it 
turned out, of the season, was possessing the earth. 
The sun was low in the wintry sky, and what 
seemed like a cold mist up in the air hid him from 
the earth. I was walking along a path in a field 
close by a hedge. A tree had been cut down and lay 
upon the grass. A short distance from it lay its own 
figure marked out in hoar-frost. There alone was 
there any hoar-frost on the field, at least visible in 
the direction in which I was looking. I will not say 
the figure was such an exact resemblance as a photo- 
graph would haye been; still it was an indubitable 
likeness. It appeared to the hasty glance that not a 
branch, not a knot of the upper side of the tree at 
least was left unrepresented in shining and glittering 
whiteness upon the dead green grass. It was very 
pretty, and, I confess, at first, very puzzling. I 
walked on, meditating on the phenomenon, till at 
length I found it out. The hoar-frost had been all 
over. the field in the morning. The sun had been 
shining for a time, and had melted the frost away, 
except where he could only cast a shadow. As he 
rose and rose, the shadow of the tree had shortened 
and come nearer and nearer to its original, growing 
more and more like as it came nearer, while the frost 
kept disappearing as the shadow withdrew its pro- 
tection. When the shadow extended only to a little 
way from the tree, the clouds came and covered the 
sun, and there were no more shadows, only one great 
one of the clouds. Then the frost shone out in the 
shape of the vanished shadow. It lay at a little 
distance from the tree, because the tree having been 
only partially lopped, some great stumps of boughs 
held it up from the ground, and thus, when the sun 
was low, his light had shone a little way through 
beneath, as well as over the trunk. 

My reader needs not be afraid; I am not going to 
‘*moralize this spectacle with a thousand similes.” I 
only tell it him as a very pretty phenomenon. But I 
confess I walked on moralizing it. Any new thing in 
nature—I mean new in regard to my knowledge, of 





course—always made me happy; and I was full of 
the quiet pleasure it had given me and of the thoughts 
it had brought me; when, as I was getting over a stile, 
whom should I see in the next field, coming along 
the footpath, but the lady who had made herself g0 
disagreeable about Theodora. The sight was rather 
a discord in my feeling at that moment; perhaps it 
would haye been so at any moment. But I prepared 
myself to meet her in the strength of the good humour 
which nature had just bestowed upon me. For I 
fear the failing will go with me to the grave that I 
am very ready to be annoyed, even to the loss of my 
temper, at the urgings of ignoble prudence. 

‘Good morning, Miss Bowdler,” I said. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Walton,” she returned. “I 
am afraid you thought me impertinent the other 
week ; but you know by this time it is only my way.” 

“‘ As such I take it,” I answered with a smile. 

She did not seem quite satisfied that I did not 
defend her from her own accusation ; but as it was a 
just one, I could not do so. Therefore she proceeded 
to repeat the offence by way of justification. 

‘Tt was all for Mrs. Walton’s sake. You ought to 
consider her, Mr. Walton. She has quite enough to 
do with that dear Connie, who is likely to be an in- 
valid all her days—too much to take the trouble of 
a beggar’s brat as well.” 

‘* Has Mrs. Walton been complaining to you about 
it, Miss Bowdler ?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear, no!” she answered. ‘She is ‘ar too 
good to complain of anything. That’s just why her 
friends must look after her a bit, Mr. Walton.” 

‘Then I beg you won’t speak disrespectfully of my 
little Theodora.” 

‘*Oh, dear me! no. 
disrespectfully of hex.” 

‘Even amongst the class of which she comes, ‘a 
beggar’s brat’ would be regarded as bad language.” 

‘I beg your pardon, I’m sure, Mr. Walton! If 
you will take offence——” 

‘‘T do take offence. And you know there is One 
who has given especial warning against offending the 
little ones.” 

Miss Bowdler walked away in high displeasure— 
let me hope in conyiction of sin as well. She did not 
appear in church for the next two Sundays. Then she 
came again. But she called very seldom at the Hall 
after this, and I believe my wife was not sorry. 

Now whether it came in any way from what the 
lady had said as to my wife’s trouble with Constance 
and Theodora together, I can hardly tell; but, before 
I had reached home, I had at last got a glimpse of 
something like the right way, as it appeared to me, of 
bringing up Theodora. When I went into the house, 
I looked for my wife to have a talk with her about 
it; but, indeed, it seemed always necessary to find her 
every time I got home. I found her in Connie’s room, 
as I had expected. Now although we were never m 
the habit of making mysteries of things in which there 
was no mystery, and talked openly before our children, 
and the more openly the older they grew, yet there 
were times when we wanted to have our talks quite 
alone, especially when -we had not made up our minds 
about something. So I asked Hthelwyn to walk out 
with me. 


Not at all. I don’t speak 
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“T’m afraid I can’t just this moment, husband,” 
she answered. She was in the way of using that 
form of address, for she said it meant everything 
without saying it aloud. ‘‘I can’t just this moment, 
for there is no one at liberty to stay with Connie.” 

‘Oh, never mind me, mamma,” said Connie, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Theodora will take care of me,” and she 
looked fondly at the child, who was lying by her side 
fast asleep. 

“There!” I said. And both looked up surprised, 
for neither knew what I meant. ‘I will tell you 
afterwards,” I said, laughing. ‘‘Come along, Ethel.” 

“You can ring the bell, you know, Connie, if ‘you 
should want anything, or your baby should wake up 
and be troublesome. You won’t want me long, will 
you, husband ?” 

“T’m not sure about that. 
watch for the bell.” 

Susan was the old nurse. 

Ethel put on her hooded cloak, and we went out 
together. I took her across to the field where I had 
seen the hoary shadow. The sun had not shone out, 
and I hoped it would be there to gladden her dear 
eyes as it had gladdened mine; but it was gone. The 
warmth of the sun, without his direct rays, had melted 
it away, as sacred influences will sometimes do with 
other shadows, without the mind knowing any more 
than the grass how the shadow departed. There, 
reader! I have got a bit of a moral in about it before 
you knew what I was doing. But I was sorry my 
wife could see it only through my eyes and words. 
Then I told her about Miss Bowdler, and what she 
had said. Ethel was very angry at her impertinence 
in speaking so tome. That was a wife’s fecli 
know, and perhaps excusable in the first impre 
the thing. 

‘She seems to think,” she said, ‘‘ that she was sent 
into the world to keep other people right instead of 
herself. I am yery glad you sct her down, as the 
maids say.” 

“Oh, I don’t think there’s much harm in her,” I 
said, which was easy generosity, seeing my wife was 
taking my part. ‘‘ Indeed, I am not sure that we are 
not both considerably indebted to her; for it was after 
I met her that a thought came into my head as to how 
we ought to do with Theodora.” 

** Still troubling yourself about that, husband ?” 

‘The longer the difficulty lasts, the more necessary 
is it that it should be met,” I answered. ‘‘ Our mea- 
sures must begin sometime, and when, who can tell? 
We ought to have them in our heads, or they will 
never begin at all.” 

‘‘ Well, I confess they are rather of a general nature 
at present—belonging to humanity rather than the 
individual, as you would say—consisting chiefly in 
washing, dressing, feeding, and apostrophe, varied 
with lullabying. But our hearts are a better place for 
our measures than our heads, aren’t they ?” 

“Certainly; I walk corrected. Only there’s no 
fear about your heart. I’m not quite so sure about 
your head.” 

“Thank you, husband. But with you for a head 
it doesn’t matter, does it ?” 

“T don’t know that. 


You must tell Susan to 





you 


sion of 








should always 


People 


strengthen the weaker part, for no chain is stronger 


than its weakest link; no fortification stronger than its 
most assailable point. But, seriously, wife, I trust your 
head nearly, though not quite, as much as your heart. 
Now to goto business. There’s one thing we have both 
made up our minds about—that there is to be no con- 
cealment with the child. God’s fact must be known 
by her. It woutd be cruel to keep the truth from her, 
even if it were not sure to come upon her with a terrible 
shock some day. She must know from the first, by 
hearing it talked of—not by solemn and private com- 
; munication—that she came out of the shrubbery. 
| That’s settled, is it not?” 

| « Certainly. I see that to be the right way,” 
| responded Ethelwyn. 

‘Now, are we bound to bring her up exactly as our 
own, or are we not ?” 

‘* We are bound to doas well for her as for our own: 

‘‘Assuredly. But if we brought her up just as our 
own, would that, the facts being as they are, be to do 
as well for her as for our own ?” 

‘T doubt it; for other people would not choose to 
receive her as we have done.” 

‘That is true. She would be continually reminded 
of her origin. Not that that in itself would be any evil ; 
but as they would do it by excluding or neglecting 
her, or, still worse, by taking liberties with her, it 
would be a great pain. But keeping that out of view, 
would it be good for herself, knowing what she will 
know, to be thus brought up? Would it not be 
kinder to bring her up in a way that would make it 
easier for her to relieve the gratitude which I trust 
she will feel, not for our sakes—I hope we are above 
doing anything for the sake of the gratitude which 
will be given for it, and which is so often far beyond 
the worth of the thing done——” 





” 


“ Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning,” 


said Ethel. 

‘‘Ah! you understand that now, my Ethel!” 

‘* Yos, thank you, I do.” 

‘‘But we must wish for gratitude for others’ sake, 
though we may be willing to go without it for our 
own. Indeed, gratitude is often just as painful 
Vordsworth there represents it. It makes us 
so ashamed; makes us think how much more we 
might have done; how lovely a thing it is to give in 
return for such common gifts as ours; how needy the 
be in whom a trifle awakes so 


ve 





as 


man or woman must 
much emotion.” 

‘““Yes; but we must not in justice think that it is 
merely that our little doing seems great to them: it is 
the kindness shown them therein, for which, often, 
they are more grateful than for the gift, though they 
can’t show the difference in their thanks.” 

‘‘And, indeed, are not aware that they feel it, 
though they do. And yet, the same remarks hold 
good about the kindness as about the gift. But to 
lreturn to Theodora. If we put her ina way of life 
that would be recognizant of whence she came, and how 
she had been brought thence, might it not be bettor 
for her? Would it not be building on the truth ? 
Would she not be happier for it?” 

“You are putting general propositions, while all 
| the time you have te 





mething particular and defini 
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in your own mind; and that is not fair to my place 
in the conference,” said Ethel. ‘‘In fact, you think 
you are trying to approach me wisely, in order to 
persuade, I will not say wheedle, me into something. 
It’s a good thing you haye the harmlessness of the 
dove, Harry, for you’ve got the other thing.” 

‘‘ Well, then, I will be as plain as ever I can be, 
only premising that what you call the cunning of the 
serpent 

** Wisdom, Harry, not cunning.” 

‘*‘Is only that I like to give my arguments before 
my proposition. But here it is—bare and defenceless, 
only—let me warn you—with a whole battery behind 
it: it is, to bring up little Theodora as a servant to 
Constance.” 

My wife laughed. 

‘« Well,” she said, ‘‘ for one who says so much about 
not thinking of the morrow, you do look rather far 
forward.” 

**Not with any anxiety, though, if only I know 
that I am doing right.” 

‘*But just think: the child is about threemonthsold.” 

‘Well ; Connie will be none the worse that she is 
being trained for her. I don’t say that she is to 
commence her duties at once.” 

** But Connie may be at the head of a house of her 
own long before that.” 

‘‘The training won’t be lost to the child though. 
But I much fear, my love, that Connie will never be 
herself again. There is no sign of it. And Turner 
does not give much hope.” 

‘Oh! Harry, Harry, don’t say so. I can’t bear it. 
To think of the darling child lying like that all her 
life !”” 

‘*Tt is sad, indeed; but no such awful misfortune 
surely, Ethel. Havyen’t you seen, as well as I, that 
the growth of that child’s nature since her accident 
has been marvellous? ‘Ten times rather would I have 
her lying there such as she is, than have her well and 
strong and silly, with her bonnets inside instead of 
outside her head.” 

‘* Yes, but she needn’t have been like that. Wynnie 
never will.” 

‘* Well, but God does all things not only weil, but 
best, absolutely best. But just think what it would 
be in any circumstances to have a maid that had 
begun to wait upon her from the first days that she 
was able to toddle after something to fetch it for her.” 

** Won’t it be like making a slave of her?” 

‘* Won’t it be like giving her a divine freedom from 
the first? The lack of service is the ruin of hu- 
manity.” 

‘* But we can’t train her then like one of our own.” 

‘*Why not? Could we not give her all the love 
and all the teaching ?” 

“‘ Because it would not be fair to give her the edu- 
cation of a lady, and then make a servant of her.” 

‘* You forget that the service would be part of her 
training from the first; and she would know no 
change of position in it. When we tell her that she 
was found in the shrubbery, we will add that we 
think God sent her to take care of Constance. I 
do not believe myself that you can haye perfect ser- 
vice except from a lady. Do not forget the true 
notion of service as the essence of Christianity, yea, 








of divinity. It is not education that unfits for service: 
it is the want of it.” 

‘Well, I know that the reading girls I have had, 
have, as a rule, served me worse than the rest.” 

‘Would you have called one of those girls edu- 
cated? Or even if they had been educated, as any of 
them might well have been, better than nine-tenths 
of the girls that go to boarding-schools, you must 
remember that they had never been taught service— 
the highest accomplishment of all. To that every- 
thing aids, when any true feeling of it is there. 
But for service of this high sort, the education must 
begin with the beginning of the dawn of will. How 
often haye you wished that you had servants who 
would believe in you, and serve you with the same 
truth with which you regarded them! The servants 
born in a man’s house in the old times were more like 
his children than his servants. Here is a chance for 
you, as it were of a servant born in your own house, 
Connie loves the child: the child will love Connie, 
and find her delight in serving her like a little cherub. 
Not one of the maids to whom you have referred had 
ever been taught to think service other than an un- 
avoidable necessity, the end of life being to serve 
yourself, not to serve others; and hence most of them 
would escape from it by any marriage almost that 
they had a chance of making. I don’t say all 
servants are like that; but I do think that most of 
them are. I know very well that most mistresses are 
as much to blame for this result as the servants are; 
but we are not talking about them. Servants now- 
a-days despise work, and yet are forced to do it 
—a most degrading condition to be in. But they 
would not be in any better condition if delivered from 
the work. The lady who despises work is in as bad a 
condition as they are. The only way to set them free 
is to get them to regard service not only as their duty, 
but as, therefore, honourable, and besides and beyond 
this, as in its own nature divine. In America, 
the very name of servant is repudiated as incon- 
sistent with human dignity. There is no dignity but 
of service. How different the whole notion of train- 
ing is now from what it was in the middle ages! 
Service was honourable then. No doubt we have 
made progress as a whole, but in some things we 
have degenerated sadly. The first thing taught 
then was how to serve. No man could rise to the 
honour of knighthood without service. A nobleman’s 
son even had to wait on his father, or to go into the 
family of another nobleman, and wait upon him as a 
page, standing behind his chair at dinner. This was 
an honour. No notion of degradation was in it. It 
was @ necessary step to higher honour. And what 
was the next higher honour? To be set free from 
service? No. To serve in the harder service of the 
field; to be a squire to some noble knight; to tend 
his horse, to clean his armour, to see that every rivet 
was sound, every buckle true, every strap strong; 
to ride behind him and carry his spear, and if 
more than one attacked him, to rush to his aid. This 
service was the more honourable because it was 
harder, and was the next step to higher honour yet. 
And what was this higher honour? That of knight- 
hood. Wherein did this knighthood consist? The 
very word means simply service. And for what was 
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the knight thus waited upon by his squire? That he 
might be free to do as he pleased? No, but that he 
might be free to be the servant of all. By being a 
squire first, the servant of one, he learned to rise to 
the higher rank, that of servant of all. His horse 
was tended, his armour observed, his sword and spear 
and shield held to his hand, that he might have no 
trouble looking after himself, but might be free, 
strong, unwearied, to shoot like an arrow to the rescue 
of any and every one who needed his ready aid. 
There was a grand heart of Christianity in that old 
chivalry, notwithstanding all its abuses, which must 
be no more laid to its charge than the burning of 
Jews and heretics to Christianity. It was the lack of 
it, not the presence of it, that occasioned the abuses 
that co-existed with it. Train our Theodora as a 
holy child-servant, and there will be no need to 
restrain any impulse of wise affection from pouring 
itself forth upon her. My firm belief is that we should 
then love and honour her far more than if we made 
her just like one of our own.” 

‘* But what if she should turn out utterly unfit for 
it?” 

‘‘Ah! then would come an obstacle. 
not come till that discovery is made.” 

“But if we should be going wrong all the 
time ?” 

‘“‘Now, there comes the kind of care that never 
troubles me, and which I so strongly object to. It 
won’t hurt her anyhow. And we ought always to 
act upon the ideal; it is the only safe ground of 
action. When that which contradicts and resists, 
and would ruin our ideal, opposes us, then we must 
take measures; but not till then can we take mea- 
sures, or know what measures it may be necessary to 
take. But the ideal itself is the only thing worth 
striving after. Remember what our Lord himself 
said: ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’ ”’ 

‘Well, I will think about it, Harry. There is time 
enough.” 

“Plenty. No time only not to think about it. The 
more you think about it the better. If a thing be 
a good thing, the more you think about it the better 
it will look; for its real nature will go on coming out 
and showing itself. I cannot doubt that you will soon 
see how good it is.” 

We then went home. It was only two days after 
that my wife said to me— 

“‘T am more than reconciled to your plan, husband. 
It seems to me delightful.” 

When we re-entered Connie’s room, we found that 
her baby had just waked, and she had managed to 
get one arm under her, and was trying to comfort her, 
for she was crying. 


But it will 


CHAPTER IX.—A SPRING CHAPTER, 


More especially now in my old age, I find myself 


‘to a lingering motion bound.” I would, if I might, 
tell a tale day by day, hour by hour, following the 
movement of the year in its sweet change of seasons. 
This may not be, but I will indulge myself now so 
far as to call this a spring chapter, and so pass to 
the summer, when my reader will see why I have 
called my story ‘‘ The Seaboard Parish.” 





I was out one day amongst my people, and I found 
two precious things: one, a lovely little fact, the 
other a lovely little primrose. It was a pinched, 
dwarfish thing, for the spring was but a baby herself, 
and so could not mother more than a brave-hearted 
weakling. The frost lay all about it under the hedge, 
but its rough leaves kept it just warm enough, and 
hardly. Now, I would never have pulled the little 
darling ; it would have seemed a kind of small sacri- 
lege committed on the church of nature, seeing she 
had but this one; only with my sickly cub at home, 
I felt justified in ravening like a beast of prey. I 
even went so far in my greed as to dig up the little 
plant with my fingers, and bear it, leaves and all, 
with a lump of earth about it to keep it alive, home 
to my little woman—a present from the outside world 
which she loved so much. And as I went thero 
dawned upon me the recollection of a little mirror in 
which, if I could find it, she would see it still more 
lovely than in a direct looking at itself. So I set 
myself to find it; for it lay in fragments in the 
drawers and cabinets of my memory. And before I 
got home I had found all the pieces and put them to- 
gether; and then it was a lovely little sonnet which a 
friend of mine had written and allowed me to see 
many years before. I was in the way of writing 
verses myself; but I should have been proud to have 
written this one. I never could have done that. Yet, 
as far asI knew, it had never seen the light through 
the windows of print. It was with some diffi- 
culty that I got it all right; but I thought I had 
succeeded very nearly, if not absolutely, and I said 
it over and over, till I was sure I should not spoil 
its music or its meaning by halting in the delivery 
of it. 

‘‘ Look here, my Connie, what I have brought you,” 
I said. 

She held out her two white, half-transparent hands, 
took it as if it had been a human baby, and looked at 
it lovingly till the tears came in her eyes. She would 
have made a tender picture, as she then lay, with her 
two hands up, holding the little beauty before her 
eyes. Then I said what I have already written about 
the mirror, and repeated the sonnet to her. Here it 
is, and my readers will owe me gratitude for it. My 
friend had found the snowdrop in February, and in 
frost. Indeed he told me that there was a tolerable 
sprinkling of snow upon the ground :— 

“T know not what amongst the grass thou art, 

Thy nature or thy beauty, fairest flower ; 

Or what to other eyes thou hast of power 
To send thy image through them to the heart ; 
But when I push the frosty leaves apart, 

And see thee hiding in thy wintry bower, 
Thou growest up within me from that hour, 
And through the snow, I with the spring depart. 

“TJ have no words; but fragrant is the breath, 

Pale beauty, of thy second life within. 
There is a wind that cometh for thy death, 

But thou a life immortal dost begin, 
Where, in my soul, which is thy heaven, shall dwell 
Thy spirit, beautiful Unspeakable.” 


“Will you say it again, papa?” said Connie; “I 
do not quite understand it.” 

‘“‘T will, my dear. But I will do something better 
as well. I will go and write it out for you, as soon 
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as I have given you something else that I have 
brought.” 

‘*Thank you, papa. 
best Sunday hand, that I may read it quite easily.” 

I promised, and repeated the poem. 

‘‘T understand it a little better,” she said ; ‘‘but the 
meaning is just like the primrose itself, hidden up in 


And please write it in your 


When you give it me in writing, I 
Now, tell me what 


its green leaves. 
will push them apart and find it. 
else you have brought me.” 

I was greatly pleased with the resemblance the child 
saw between the plant and the sonnet; but I did not 
say anything in praise; I only expressed satisfaction. 
Before I began my story, Wynnie came in and sat 
down with us. 

‘*T have been to see Miss Aylmer, this morning,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ She feels the loss of her mother very much, 
poor thing.” 

‘* How old was she, papa?” asked Connie. 

‘‘She was over ninety, my dear; but she had for- 
gotten how much herself, and her daughter could not 
be sure about it. She was a peculiar old lady, you 
know. She once reproved me for inadvertently put- 
ting my hat on the tablecloth. ‘Mr. Shafton,’ she 
said, ‘ was one of the old school; he would never have 
done that. Idon’t know what the world is coming to.’ ” 

My two girls laughed at the idea of their papa being 
reproved for bad manners. 

‘** What did you say, papa ?” they asked. 

**T begged her pardon, and lifted it instantly. ‘Oh, 
it’s all right now, my dear,’ she said, ‘when you've 
taken it up again. But I like good manners, though 
I live in a cottage now.’ ” 

‘* Had she seen better days, then ?” asked Wynnie. 

‘*She was a farmer’s daughter, and a farmer’s 
widow. I suppose the chief difference in her mode of 
life was that she lived in a cottage instead of a good- 
sized farmhouse.” 

‘** But what is the story you have to tell us ?” 

“I’m coming to that when you have done with your 
questions.” 

‘** We have done, papa.” 

“After talking a while, during which she went 
bustling a little about the cottage, in order to hide 
her feelings, as I thought, for she has a good deal of 
her mother’s sense of dignity about her,—but I want 
your mother to hear the story. Run and fetch her, 
Wynnie.” 

‘**Oh, do make haste, Wynnie,”’ said Connie. 

When Ethelwyn came, I went on. 

‘* Miss Aylmer was bustling a little about the cot- 
tage, putting things to rights. All at once she gave a 
cry of surprise, and said, ‘Here it is, at last!’ She had 
taken up a stuff dress of her mother’s, and was holding 
it in one hand, while with the other she drew from the 
pocket—what do you think ?” 

Various guesses were hazarded. 

‘No, no—nothing like it. I know you could never 


9 
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guess. Therefore it would not be fair to keep you 
trying. <A great iron horseshoe. The old woman of 


ninety odd, had in the pocket of the dress that she 
was wearing at the very moment when she died, for 
ber death was sudden, an iron horseshoe.” 

** What didit mean? Could her daughter explain 
+?” 








‘‘That she proceeded at once to do. ‘Do you re- 
member, sir,’ she said, ‘how that horseshoe used to hang 
on a nail over the chimneypiece?’ ‘I do remember 
having observed it there,’ I answered ; ‘for once when 
I took notice of it, I said to your mother, laughing, 
‘‘T hope you are not afraid of witches, Mrs. Aylmer?” 
And she looked a little offended, and assured me to 
the contrary.’ ‘ Well,’ her daughter went on, ‘ about 
three months ago, I missed it. My mother would not 
tell me anything about it. And here it is! I can 
hardly think she can have carried it about all that 
time without me finding it out, but I don’t know. Here 
it is, anyhow. Perhaps when she felt death drawing 
nearer, she took it from somewhere where she had 
hidden it, and put it in her pocket. If I had found it 
in time, I would have put it in her coffin.’ ‘But 
why ?’ I asked. ‘Do tell me the story about it, if 
you know it.’ ‘I know it quite well, for she told me 
all about it once. It is the shoe of a favourite mare of 
my father’s—one he used to ride when he went court- 
ing my mother. My grandfather did not like to have 
a young man coming about the house, and so he came 
after the old folks were gone to bed. But he had a 
long way to come, and he rode that mare. She had 
to go over some stones to get to the stable, and my 
mother used to spread straw there, for it was under 
the window of my grandfather’s room, that her shoes 
mightn’t make a noise and wake him. And that’s 
one of the shoes,’ she said, holding it up to me. 
‘When the mare died, my mother begged my father 
for the one off her near fore-foot, where she had so 
often stood and patted her neck when my father was 
mounted to ride home again.’ ” 

‘But it was very naughty of her, wasn’t it,” said 
Wynnie, ‘todo that without her father’s knowledge?” 

‘‘T don’t say it was right, my dear. But in looking 
at what is wrong, we ought to look for the beginning 
of the wrong; and possibly we might find that in 
this case farther back. If, for instance, a father isn’t 
a father, we must not be too hard in blaming the 
child for not being a child. The father’s part has 
to come first and teach the child’s part. Now, if I 
might guess from what I know of the old lady, in 
whom probably it was much softened, her father 
was very possibly a hard, unreasoning, and unrea- 
sonable man—such that it scarcely ever came into 
the daughter’s head that she had anything else to 
do with regard to him than beware of the conse- 
quences of letting him know that she had a lover. 
The whole thing, I allow, was wrong; but I suspect 
the father was first to blame, and far more to blame 
than the daughter. 
the high character of the old dame, and the romantic 
way in which she clung to the memory of the court- 
ship. <A true heart only does not grow old. And I 
haye, therefore, no doubt that the marriage was a 
happy one. Besides, I daresay, it was very much the 
custom of the country where they were, and that 
makes some difference.” 

‘Well, I’m sure, papa, you wouldn’t like any of us 
to go and do like that,” said Wynnie. 

‘“‘Assuredly not, my dear,” I answered, laughing. 
‘‘Nor have I any fear of it. But shall I tell you 
what I think would be one of thé chief things to 
trouble me if you did?” 
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“Tf you like, papa. But it sounds rather dreadful 
to hear such an /,” said Wynnie. 

“Tt would be to think how much I had failed of 
being such a father to you as I knewI ought to be, 
and as I wished to be, if it were possible fer you 
to do such a thing.” 

“It’s too dreadful to talk about, papa,” said 
Wynnie; and the subject was dropped. 

She was a strange child, this Wynnie of ours. 
Whereas most people are in danger of thinking them- 
selyes in the right, or insisting that they are whether 
they think so or not, she was always thinking herself 
in the wrong. Nay more, she always expected to find 
herself in the wrong. If the perpetrator of any mis- 
chief was inquired after, she always looked into her 
own bosom to see whether she could not with justice 
aver that she was the doer of the deed. I believe she 
felt at that moment as if she had been deceiving me 
already, and deserved to be driven out of the house. 
This came of an over-sensitiveness, accompanied by a 
general dissatisfaction with herself, which was not 
upheld by a sufficient faith in the divine sympathy, 
or sufficient confidence of final purification. She 
never spared herself; and if she was a little severe 
on the younger ones sometimes, no one was yet 
more indulgent to them. She would eat all their 
hard crusts for them, always give them the best 
and take the worst for herself. If there was any 
part in the dish that she was helping that che 
thought nobody would like, she invariably assigned 
it to her own share. It looked like a determined 
self-mortification sometimes; but that was not it. 
She did not care for her own comfort enough to 
feel it any mortification; though I observed that 
when her mother or I helped her to anything nice, 
she ate it with as much relish as the youngest of the 
party. And her sweet smile was always ready to 
meet the least kindness that was offered her. Her 
obedience was perfect, and had been so for very many 
years, as far as we could see. Indeed not since she 
was the merest child had there been any contest 
between us. Now, of course, there was no demand 
of obedience: she was simply the best earthly friend 
that her father and mother had. It often caused me 
some passing anxiety to think that her temperament 
as well as her devotion to her home,. might cause her 
great suffering some day; but when these thoughts 
came, I just gave her to God to take care of. Her 
mother sometimes said to her that she would make an 
excellent wife for a poor man. She would brighten 
up greatly at this, taking it for a compliment of the 
best sort. And she did not forget it, as the sequel will 
show. She would choose to sit with one candle lit when 
there were two on the table, wasting her eyes to save the 
candles. ‘‘ Which will you have for dinner to-day, 
papa, roast beef or boiled ?” she asked me once, when 
her mother was too unwell to attend to the house- 
keeping. And when I replied that I would have 
whichever she liked best—‘‘ The boiled beef lasts 
longest, I think,” she said. Yet she was not only as 
liberal and kind as any to the poor, but she was, 
which was rarer, and perhaps more important for the 
final formation of a character, carefully just to every 
one with whom she had any dealings. Her sense of 
law was yery strong. Law with her was something 





absolute, and not to be questioned. In her childhood 
there was ono lady to whom for years she showed a 
decided aversion, and we could not understand it, for 
it was the most inoffensive Miss Boulderstone. When 
she was nearly grown up, one of us happening to 
allude to the fact, she volunteered an explanation. 
Miss Boulderstone had happened to call one day when 
Wynnie, then between three and four, was in disgrace 
—in the corner, in fact. Miss Boulderstone interceded 
for her ; and this was the whole front of her offending. 

‘*T was so angry!” she said. ‘‘‘ As if my papa did 
not know best when I ought to come out of the 
corner!’ I said to myself. And I couldn’t bear her 
for ever so long after that.” 

Miss Boulderstone, however, though not very 
interesting, was quite a favourite before she died. 
She left Wynnie—for she and her brother were the 
last of their race—a death’s-head watch, which had 
been in the family she did not know how long. I 
think it is as old as Queen Elizabeth’s time. I took it 
to London to a skilful man, and had it as well repaired 
as its age would admit of; and it has gone ever since, 
though not with the greatest accuracy ; for what could 
be expected of an old death’s-head, the most transi- 
tory thing in creation? Wynnie wears it to this day, 
and wouldn’t part with it for the best watch in the 
world. 

I tell the reader all this about my daughter that he 
may be the more able to understand what will follow 
in due time. He will think that as yet my story has 
been nothing but promises. Let him only hope that 
I will fulfil them, and I shall be content. 

Mr. Boulderstone did not long outlive his sister. 
Though the old couple, for they were rather old before 
they died, if, indeed, they were not born old, which 
I strongly suspect, being the last of a decaying 
family that had not left the land on which they were 
born for a great many generations—though the old 
people had not, of what the French call sentiments, 
one between them, they were yet capable of a stronger 
and, I had almost said, more romantic attachment, 
than many couples who have married from love; for 
the lady’s sole trouble in dying was what her brother 
would do without her; and from the day of her death, 
he grew more and more dull and seemingly stupid. 
Nothing gaye him any pleasure but having Wyn- 
nie to dinner with him. I knew that it must be 
very dull for her, but she went often, and I never 
heard her complain of it, though she certainly did 
look fagged—not bored, observe, but fagged—showing 
that she had been exerting herself to meet the diffi- 
culties of the situation. When the good man died, 
we found that he had left all his money in my hands, 
in trust for the poor of the parish, to be applied in 
any way I thought best. This involved me in much 
perplexity, for nothing is more difficult than to make 
money useful to the poor. But I was very glad of it 
notwithstanding. 

My own means were not so large as my readers may 
think. The property my wife brought me was much 
incumbered. With the hélp of her private fortune, 
and the income of several years, (not my income from 
the church, it may be as well to say), I succeeded in 
clearing off the incumbrances. But even then thero 


remained much to be done, if I would be the good 
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steward that was not to be ashamed at his Lord’s 
coming. First of all there were many cottages to be 


built for the labourers on the estate. If the farmers 
would not, or could not, help, I must do it; for to 
provide decent dwellings for them, was clearly one of 
the divine conditions in the righteous tenure of pro- 
perty, whatever the human might be; for it was not 
for myself alone, or for myself chiefly, that this pro- 
perty was given to me; it was for those who lived 
,upon it. Therefore I laid out what money I could, 
not only in getting all the land clearly in its right 
relation to its owner, but in doing the best I could for 
those attached to it who could not help themselves. 
And when I hint to my reader that I had some con- 
science in paying my curate, though, as they had no 
children, they did not require so much as I should 
otherwise have felt compelled to give them, he will 
easily see that as my family grew up I could not have 
so much to give away of my own as I should have 
liked. Therefore this trust of the good Mr. Boulder- 
stone was the more acceptable to me. 

One word more ere I finish this chapter. —I 
should not like my friends to think that I had got 
tired of our Christmas gatherings, because I have 
made no mention of one this year. It had been 
pretermitted for the first time, because of my daugh- 
ter’s illness. It was much easier to give them now 
than when I lived at the vicarage, for there was plenty 
of room in the old hall. But my curate, Mr. Weir, 
still held a similar gathering there every Easter. 

Another one word more about him. Some may 
wonder why I have not mentioned him or my sister, 
especially in connection with Connie’s accident. The 
fact was, that he had taken, or rather I had given him, 
a long holiday. Martha had had several disappointing 
illnesses, and her general health had suffered so much 
in consequence that there was even some fear of her 
lungs, and a winter in the south of France had been 
strongly recommended. Upon this I came in with 
more than a recommendation, and insisted that they 
should go. They had started in the beginning of 
October, and had not returned up to the time of 
which I am now about to write—somewhere in the 
beginning of the month of April. But my sister was 
now almost quite well, and I was not sorry to think 
that I should soon have a little more leisure for such 
small literary pursuits as I delighted in—to my own 
enrichment, and consequently to the good of my 
parishioners and friends. 


CILAPTER X.—AN IMPORTANT LETTER. 


It was, then, in the beginning of April that I received 
one morning an ‘epistle from an old college friend of 
mine, with whom I had renewed my acquaintance of 
late, through the pleasure which he was kind enough 
to say he had derived from reading a little book of 
mine upon the relation of the mind of St. Paul to the 
Gospel story. His name was Shepherd—a good name 
foraclergyman. In his case both Christian name and 


patronymic might remind him well of his duty. David 
Shepherd ought to be a good clergyman. 

As soon as I had read the letter, I went with it open 
in my hand to find my wife. 

‘* Here is Shepherd,” I said, ‘‘ with a clerical sore- 
throat, and forced to give up his duty for a whole 








summer. He writes to ask me whether, as he under- 
stands I have a curate as good as myself—that is 
what the old fellow says—it might not suit me to take 
my family there for the summer. He assures me I 
should like the place, and that it would do us all good. 
His house, he says, is large enough to hold us, and he 
knows I should not like to be without duty wherever 
Iwas. Andso on. Read the letter for yourself, and 
turn it over in your mind. Weir will come back so 
fresh and active that it will be no oppression to him 
to take the whole of the duty here. I will run and 
ask Turner whether it would be safe to move Connie, 
and whether the sea-air would be good for her.” 

‘One would think you were only twenty, husband— 
you make up your mind so quickly, and are in such a 
hurry.” 

The fact was, a vision of the sea had rushed in 
upon me. It was many years since I had seen the sea, 
and the thought of looking on it once more, in its most 
glorious show, the Atlantic itself, with nothing be- 
tween us and America but the round of the ridgy 
water, had excited me so that my wife’s reproof, if 
reproof it was, was quite necessary to bring me to my 
usually quiet and sober senses. I laughed, begged 
old grannie’s pardon, and set off to see Turner notwith- 
standing, leaving her to read and ponder Shepherd’s 
letter. 

‘What do you think, Turner ?” I said, and told him 
the case. 

He looked rather grave. 

‘‘When would you think of going ?” he asked. 

‘* About the beginning of June.” 

‘‘Nearly two months,” he said, thoughtfully. 
‘And Miss Connie was not the worse for getting on 
the sofa yesterday ?” 

‘‘The better, I do think.” 

‘* Has she had any increase of pain since ?” 

‘None, I quite believe ; for I questioned her as to 
that.” 

He thought again. 
young. 

‘*Tt is a long journey.” 

‘*She could make it by easy stages.” 

‘Tt would certainly do her good to breathe the sea- 
air and have such a thorough change in every way—if 
only it can be managed without fatigue and suffering. 
I think, if you can get her up every day between 
this and that, we shall be justified in trying it at 
least. The sooner you get her out of doors the better 
too; but the weather is scarcely fit for that yet.” 

‘* A good deal will depend on how she is inclined, I 
suppose.” 

‘‘Yes. But in her case you must not mind that too 
much. An inyalid’s instincts as to eating and drink- 
ing are more to be depended upon than those of a 
healthy person; but not so, I think, with regard to 
anything involving effort. That she must sometimes 
be urged to try. She cannot judge that by inclina- 
tion. I have had, in my short practice, two patients, 
who considered themselves bedlars, as you will find 
the common people in the part you are going to, 
call them—bedridden, that is. One of them I per- 
suaded to make the attempt to rise, and although 
her sense of inability was anything but feigned, and 


she will be a sufferer to the end of her days, yet she 


He was a careful man, although 
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goes about the house without much inconvenience, 
and I suspect is not only physically but morally the 
better for it. The other would not consent to try, and 
I believe lies there still.” 

‘‘The will has more to do with most things than 
people generally suppose,” I said. ‘‘ Could you 
manage, now, do you think, supposing we resolve to 
make the experiment, to accompany us the first stage 
or two ?” 

‘It is very likely I could. Only you must not de- 
pend upon me. Icannottell beforehand. You your- 
self would teach me that I must not be a respecter of 
persons, you know.” 

I returned to my wife. She was in Connie’s room. 

‘¢ Well, my dear,” I said, ‘‘ what do you think of it?” 

‘*Of what?” she asked. 

‘“Why, of Shepherd’s letter, of course,” I an- 
swered. 

‘*T’ve been ordering the dinner since, Harry.” 

‘‘The dinner!” I returned with some show of con- 
tempt, for I knew my wife was only teasing me. 
‘*What’s the dinner to the Atlantic ?” 

“What do you mean by the Atlantic, papa?” said 
Connie, from whose roguish eyes I could see that her 
mother had told her all about it, and that she was not 
disinclined to get up, if only she could. 

‘‘The Atlantic, my dear, is the name given to that 
portion of the waters of the globe which divides 
Europe from America. I will fetch you the Universal 
Gazetteer, if you would like to consult it on the sub- 
ject.” 

‘Oh, papa!” laughed Connie; ‘‘you know what I 
mean.” 

“Yes; and you know what I mean too, you 
squirrel !” 

‘‘But do you really mean, papa,” she said, “ that 
you will take me to the Atlantic?” 

‘« Tf you will only oblige me by getting well enough 
to go as soon as possible.” 

The poor child half rose on her elbow, but sank back 
again with a moan, which I took for a cry of pain. I 
was beside her in a moment. 

“‘My darling! You have hurt yourself!” 

‘“‘Oh no, papa. I felt for the moment as if I could 
get upifI liked. But I soon found that I hadn’t any 
back or legs. Oh! what a plague I am to you!” 

‘*On the contrary, you are the nicest plaything in 
the world, Connie. One always knows where to find 

ou.” 
. She half laughed and half cried, and the two halves 
made a very bewitching whole. 

‘‘ But,” I went on, ‘‘ I mean to try whether my dolly 
won’t bear moving. One thing is clear, I can’t go 
without it. Do you think you could be got on the 
sofa to-day without hurting you ?” 

‘*T amsurelI could, papa. I feel better to-day than 
Ihave felt yet. Mamma, do send for Susan, and get 
me up before dinner.” 

When I went in after a couple of hours or so, I 
found her lying on the couch, propped up with pillows, 
that she might look out of the window on the lawn 
at the back of the house. A smile hovered about her 
bloodless lips, and the blue of her eyes, though very 
gray, looked sunny. Her white face showed the whiter 
because her dark brown hair was all about it. We 





had had to cut her hair, but it had grown to her neck 
again. 

‘‘T have been trying to count the daisies on the 
lawn,” she said. 

‘* What a sharp sight you must have, child!” 

‘**T see them all as clear as if they were enamelled 
on that table before me.” 

I was not so anxious to get rid of the daisies as 
some people are. Neither did I keep the grass quite 
so close shaved. 

‘* But,” she went on, ‘*I could not count them, for 
it gave me the fidgets in my feet.” 

‘You don’t say so!” I cried. 

She looked at me with some surprise, but conclud- 
ing that I was only making a little of my mild fun at 
her expense, she laughed. 

‘Yes. Isn’t it a wonderful fact ?” she said. 

“Tt is a fact, my dear, that I feel ready to go on my 
knees and thank God for. I maybe wrong, but I take 
it as a sign that you are beginning to recover a little. 
But we mustn’t make too much of it, lest I should be 
mistaken,” I added, checking myself, for I feared 
exciting her too much. 

But she lay very still; only the tears rose slowly 
and lay shimmering in her eyes. After about five 
minutes, during which we were both silent,— 

‘‘Oh papa!” she said, ‘‘to think of ever walking 
out with you again, and feeling the wind on my face ! 
T can hardly believe it possible.” 

‘Tt is so mild, I think you might have half that 
pleasure at once,” I answered. 

And I opened the window, let the spring air 
gently move her hair for one moment, and then shut 
it again. Connie breathed deep, and suid after a little 
pause,— 

‘‘T had no idea how delightful it was. To think 
that I have been in the way of breathing that every 
moment for so many years and never thought 
about it!” 

“Tt is not always just like that in this climate. 
But I ought not to have made that remark when I 
wanted to make this other: that I suspect we shall 
find sume day that the loss of the human paradise 
consists chiefly in the closing of the human eyes; 
that at least far more of it than people think remains 
about us still, only we are so filled with foolish de- 
sires and evil cares, that we cannot see or hear, cannot 
even smell or taste the peasant things round about 
us. We have need to pray in regard to the right 
receiving of the things of the senses even, ‘ Lord, open 
thou our hearts to understand thy word;’ for each 
of these things is as certainly a word of God as 
Jesus is The Word of God. He has made nothing in 
vain. All is for our teaching. Shall I tell you what 
such a breath of fresh air makes me think of ?” 

‘‘Tt comes to me,” said Connie, “like forgiveness 
when I was a little girl and was naughty. I used to 
feel just like that.” 

‘Tt is the same kind of thing I feel,” I said—‘‘ as 
if life from the Spirit of: God were coming into my 
soul, and I think of the wind that bloweth where it 
listeth. Wind and spirit are the same word in the 
Greek; and the Latin word spirit comes even nearer 
to what we are saying, for itis the wind as breathed. 
And now, Connie, I will tell you—and you will see 
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how I am growing able to talk to you like quite an 
old friend—what put me in such a delight with Mr. 
Shepherd’s letter, and so exposed me to ) be teased by 
mamma and you. As I read it, there rose up before 
me a vision of one sight of the sea which I had 
when I was a young man, long before I saw your 
mamma. I had gone out for a.walk along some high 
downs. But*I ought to tell you that I had been 
working rather hard at Cambridge, and the life seemed 
to be all gone out of me. Though my holidays had | 


come, they did not feel like holidays—not as holi-'| 
days used to feel when I was a boy. Even when | 


walking along those downs with the scents of sixteen 
grasses or so in my brain, like a melody with the 
odour of the earth for the accompaniment upon which 
it floated, and with just enough of wind to stir them 
up and set them in motion, I could not feel it at all. 
I remembered something of what I had used to feel 
in such places, but instead of believing in that, I 
doubted now whether it had not been all a trick that 
I played myself—a fancied pleasure only. I was 
walking along, then, with the sea behind me. It was 
a warm, cloudy day—I had had no sunshine since I 
came out. All at once I.turned—I don’t know why. 
There lay the gray sea, but not as I had scen it last, 
not all gray. It was dotted, spotted, and splashed all 
over with drops, pools, and lakes of light, of all shades | 
of depth, from a light shimmer of ‘tremulous gray, 
through a half light that turned the prevailing lead | 
colour into translucent green that seemed to grow out 
of its depths—through this, I say, to brilliant light, 
deepening and deepening till my very soul was stung 
by the triumph of the intensity of its molten silver. 
There was no sun upon me. But there were breaks in 
the clouds over the sea, through which, the air being 


| 


| filled with vapour, I could see the long lines of the 


| Sun-rays descending on the waters like rain—so like 
ja rain of light that the water seemed to plash up 

in light under their fall. I questioned the past no 
more; the present seized upon me, and I knew that 
| the past was true, and that nature was more lovely, 
| more awful in her loveliness than I could grasp. It 

was a lonely place: I fell on my knees, and wor- 
| Shipped the God that made the glory and my soul. 

While I spoke Connie’s tears had been flowing 
quietly. 

‘‘ And mamma and I were making fun while you 
were seeing such things as those!” she said, piti- 
|fally. 

Re You didn’t hurt them one bit, my darling—neither 
mamma nor you. If I had been the least cross about 
| it, as I should have been when I was as young as at 
the time of which I was thinking, that would have 
ruined the vision entirely. But your merriment only 
| made me enjoy it more. And, my Connie, I hope 
you will see the Atlantic before long; and if one 
| vision should come as brilliant as that, we shall be 
| fortunate indeed, if we went all the way to the west 
| to see that only.” 
| ‘Oh, papa! I dare hardly think of it—it is too 
delightful. But do you think we shall really go?” 
“T do. Here comes your mamma.—I am going to 
| say to Shepherd, my dear, that I will take his parish 
in hand, and if I cannot, after all, go myself, will 
find some one to go, so that he need be in no anxiety 
| from the uncertainty which must hang over our 
movements even till the experiment itself is made.” 
| ‘Very well, husband. I am quite satisfied.” 
| And as I watched her, I saw that hope and ex- 
pectation did much to prepare our Constance. 





PAUL’S 


Iris only in some moorland or other solitary and 
untrodden world that we pay much heed to a cross- 
road. There we notice the white ribbon that winds 
and crosses over, then winds again till it dips out of 
sight, the finger-post silent and friendly, the tracks 
of wheels and feet that have turned in upon our own 
direction, or simply passed on. We think of the tra- 
vellers that have crossed, the meetings that have taken 
place, the strange destinies that have brought some 
men together, and have kept others apart for ever- 
more, by only a few hundred yards of road and a few 
minutes of time.- Elsewhere the broad traffic has 
been blended together, and has left so many marks 
that the eye is not caught by any one. But here each 
wheel and foot can be followed, and each acquires a 
history which we are not slow to fashion with link 
upon link of circumstance, until the chain is com- 
plete enough to satisfy our fancy. Yet, we are simply 
creating for ourselves what life at any moment will 
show us. The world has its cross-roads, where there 
are strange meetings, and escapes from meetings, more 
mysterious than in any world of fancy; where lives 
are seen crossing, pursuing, and eluding other lives; 
where there are more sudden surprises, and coinci- 
dences more extraordinary than in romance; where 


JUDGES. 


impressions are made and missed, opportunities of- 
fered and lost, with a vivid distinctness that is seen 
nowhere else. The quieter it is about us the better. 
The highways are too full of traffic for much thought 
to be spent ona single passenger. It is on the lone- 
lier and less-trodden paths that we stop and mark. 
A true and honest life will be often crossed in this 
way; for other lives, sweeping from quite different 
directions, and for a quite different goal, will intersect 
it. What will be the effect? Will they turn in 
or goon? These are questions that we are eager to 
answer—often more eager than able—that come up 
in the lives of most good and notable men, but 
nowhere with such clearness and solemnity as in 
the Bible. We seem to see there the very point 
where the roads meet, and the travellers while yet 
far off. It is the spirit of the book to set men out in 
word and deed without much comment, merely to lift 
the veil and let them be seen; and this simple way has 
all the effect of a living drama where we watch the 
play of character—character and what acts upon it, 
and no more. There is no better illustration of this 
than Paul’s appearance for judgment. Paul before his 
judges is one of the most memorable pictures of 








history for its fine contrasts and the grand way in 
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which the Apostle confronts his fate and those that 
hold it in their hands. But this that we sce happening 
at the cross-roads where these three judges succes- 
sively crossed his path, has a more profound and 
tragical interest, and we follow each life to its meeting- 
point with a suspense, as if the story was lived over 
again. Forit is very like what must be always happen- 
ing in men’s lives, and very probably our own, this 
meeting, that we call accidental, with some other life, 
of which we can only say when the meeting is over, it 
has been savour of life unto life, or of death unto death. 


a 

The cross-road of this history was Czssarea, a 
city that rose about the birth of Christ. Herod, 
who sat in judgment on the Lord of the world, 
found it a mere lighthouse tower and pier for 
fishing-smacks; but he sunk into the sea vast 
blocks of stone, and made harbour and breakwater 
massive and safe; built temples and huge theatres 
and colossal statues, streets, and palaces, and bar- 
racks; and drew to it the commerce and the arms 
of Palestine. Herod, his grandson, lived in it and 
beautified it with more splendour, and found time 
to persecute the Christians also; and then ap- 
peared one day in his grandfather’s great theatre, 
clad in silver robes, and as they glistened in the 
rising sun, the people shouted, Jé is the voice of a 
god. But an angel smote him. Your god is mortal, 
he sighed, and was eaten of worms and gaye up the 
ghost. The Roman governor lived in it, and thou- 
sands of Roman troops, and keen Greek merchants 
outnumbering the Jews. Through those proud and 
crowded streets had passed a pilgrim returning from 
the west. Laden with tidings that were filling heaven 
with joy, of his Master’s kingdom and its con- 
quests, his tale heavy with the divine spoil of 
souls, Paul trod the careless streets, and with him 
Philip and Mnason, and he journeyed to Jeru- 
salem. And thither, back to Cxsarea within seven 
days he had returned, attended by four hundred 
horse, the noblest prisoner Roman arms had ever won. 
It is needless to detail what is so well known—the 
cause of his brief sojourn in Jerusalem, the sudden 
tumult, the mob of angry Jews that surged about the 
temple stair, from which the Master himself had once 
cried, Come unto me ; the clash of Roman arms as the 
soldiers descended from the Antonia and snatched 
their victim from the crowd, the grand speech in which 
he told clear to them all the story of his own conyer- 
sion and commission to the Gentiles, the yells of rage 
that broke it, the tumultuous court and the false high- 
priest, and with what letters Claudius Lysias, captain 
of the temple guard, sent him to the capital for fur- 
ther trial. But now, as he lay there five days wait- 
ing his accusers, which would men have thought 
most likely to be remembered—the Jewish prisoner 
arrested for a ‘‘ quibble of their law,” or the Herodian 
city which kings had built and Rome had strengthened ? 
Czesarea has disappeared beneath the waves and sand, 
no traveller leaves his track to visit the waste beach 
where the green water and white foam curl idly round 
a capital or two, and lick the fretted work of Herod’s 
builders into smooth bald stone. And Paul? Ah! 
my friend, you dare not measure the Church as you 





must measure the world. In the Church, in the me- 
mory of history, a prisoner may outweigh a kingdom. 
Do not think the Church is insignificant because it is 
in an upper room, or because its followers are poor, or 
because men say it is vulgar and the world talks big. 

So, after five days, the Jews and their Latin 
lawyers were ready, anl Paul was brought for trial 
before Felix. Ozsarea was the spot where the 
prisoner of the Lord was to confront successively 
his judges—the spot where the lives of three men 
were successively to be crossed by the message of 
Christ. We may stand at the point of intersection 
and mark. 


as. 


Felix is painted by the great historian his contem- 
porary as a man of lust and cruelty, ruling with the 
power of a king and the temper of a slaye, for a slave 
he had originally been. He had been married to three 
women of royal blood ; the last of them, Drusilla, one 
of the three beautiful and unchaste daughters of that 
Herod whom an angel smote, and her, by the help of 
Simon Magus, they tell us, he had seduced from her 
lawful husband. This man of pleasure, meanness, 
cruelty—who was probably without a serious thought 
of his own gods, or of any god but the world—was 
now to confront Paul. 

So it happens. The grossest, most sensual, most 
abandoned life may sometimes be crossed by Christ in 
a Christian. The intricate network of circumstance 
entangles us by God’s will, and we must abide till our 
opportunity comes. At some sudden point we stand 
face to face with the man whose path crosses ours. We 
may never meet again. It is the bad man’s chance. 
The Gospel comes his way in a sermon because he has 
taken shelter from a shower in a church porch; on the 
bench, as Bunyan preached to Jeffries; in the crowd 
that waits on the poop the sure engulphing of their 
ship while one man lifts his cry to God for all; before 
the battle, when the tent is pitched beside a man who 
prays. It comes his way, not of his own secking, but 
of God’s sending. And after it has come it will go— 
savour of life unto life, or of death unto death; 
and no Christian man but the one may cross him. 

How was it with Felix the profligate? St. Paul 
said, Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a 
conscience void of offence towards God, and towards 
allmen. Itmay have been the words striking in upon 
a man whose conscience was heavy with offence; it 
may have been the strange and lofty demeanour of the 
Jew; it may have been the consciousness that he had 
approached a life far higher than his own. But Felix 
was moved and uneasy. That unclean and dissipated 
life of his had nothing to reply. It was a frivolous 
charge for which this eloquent Jew, with his haughty, 
unapproachable convictions of truth, lay bound. He 
would keep him a prisoner. It would please the 
Jews, it might lead to a bribe, it would give him 
another opportunity. In the very act of his self-con- 
viction he plans a double wrong; but which of us, 
as blameless, can chide the toils and twistings of that 
corrupt heart? Say rather, my friend, Js it I? 

So for two years he lengthened out his opportunity, 
set that beautiful lust of his—that sin he had crowned 
—Drusilla,— by his side, and sent for Paul to preach. 
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Righteousness and temperance were in the sermon; 
neither righteousness nor temperance were in the 
hearer. He was unrighteous to the heart’s core, un- 
righteous in his administration, unrighteous to Paul, 
with no mastery over his passions, no chastity. And 
he trembled. And then St. Paul preached to him what 
he had never heard, an awful judgment to come, when 
we must give an account of the things done in the 
body, every one before the judgment-seat of Christ— 
give account of Drusilla, and of the bribes with which 
his hands were full, and the assassins he had hired to 
murder the high-priest in the temple. He trembled. 
Why should he not tremble ? Why should not you, my 
friend? The judgment is coming, or you, rather, are 

ing toit. Are you going with those sins upon your 
head, with that lie on your conscience? Tremble if you 
do not believe. When you hear men cry on every side 
to the rocks and to the mountains to fall on them, it 
will be too late to tremble. 

Felix trembled; and perhaps the guilt sat tremu- 
lously upon the fair lips and white cheeks of Drusilla 
as her Jewish blood was stirred by a Jewish speaker, 
and memories of the Jewish Scriptures, and the solemn 
thunders of the prophets, came playing round the 
speaker’s words. So they sent him away, to call 
for him when convenient, which they did many 
times it seems. And after two years Felix was dis- 
missed, and left Paul bound. ‘Two years of oppor- 
tunity, and no change made: and Felix soon died, 
and Drusilla and her son perished in an eruption 
of Vesuvius. Does it not seem horrible? Stop, my 


. friend. Two years of hearing the word of God in 


the house of God—ten years and no change made—is 
that incredible? Not hearing at intervals; but con- 
stantly, steadily, neighbours hearing about you, the 
story of Felix in the book you hold, converted hearers 
worshipping in the next pew—and yet no more fit to 
approach the judgment -seat than Felix! Beware, my 
friend, beware! acept ye repent, I have read, ye 
shall all likewise perish. He trembled: looked into the 
future with Paul’s eyes, saw the great white throne— 
and shrunk back, as a man might turn over a 
disagreeable page in a book or skip an unpleasant 
sentence in a letter. And have men never trembled 
at the hearing of God’s word? Has no preacher ever 
roused them? Have they never gone home to a 
sleepless night? Has their ease never been broken 
by fancying they heard the thunders that mutter round 
God’s throne? Haye they never felt shame and re- 
morse, aye, and awe, about their lives, thinking of 
God’s purity, and of God’s account to which He will 
call them, and of their gross, wicked ways ? And what 
became of them? Are they all Christians now? Are 
their lives holy ? Are their hearts in peace ? They may 
be reading what I write. They knowif I speak truly. 
They have their convenient seasons. When their con- 
science is troubled they send for the preacher, take 
down the book from the shelf, wrench themselves from 
the world for a moment's prayer. When sin revives 
they send the preacher away. But this I say, my 
friend, the harvest is past, the summer is ended, and ye 
are not saved. 

That was all that came out of the crossing of these 
two lives. Yet, looking across the centuries, which 
of ”. — men stands the higher—St. Paul with his 





hand chained to the soldier beside him, a Jew, a man 
carelessly despised by the merchants and society of 
Cesarea, a common prisoner—or the governor of 
Palestine, in his palace, with beautiful Drusilla at 
his side, and a Roman army at his beck ? 


Il. 

Festus came, and found Paul still in custody. This 
Festus was a just, strong, prompt man—a genuine 
Roman. He ruled his province with a firm hand, put 
down the robbers, held the balance of parties, was 
liberal and humane. For opinions and convictions he 
cared as little as Pilate. His business was to govern. 
Such a man was not likely to tolerate arrears of justice, 
and when he found this case of Paul’s, it was natural 
that he would haye it settled at once. So the accusers 
hurried down from Jerusalem to a new trial. They 
snggested that the case should be tried at the Jewish 
capital ; for they ceased for the time to press the capital 
charge of treason, and Festus on the face of it saw 
no objection, but rather an opportunity to cultivate 
the goodwill of his turbulent subjects. 
ever, knew the risk too well. He put out his last 
plea, and as a Roman citizen he claimed to be tried at 
Rome. J appeal unto Cesar. The case by these 
magical words was now out of the hands alike of 
Jerusalem factions and provincial courts; and it only 
remained to secure a suitable opportunity for the 
journey. During this interval young King Agrippa 
came to Cxsarea. He was but thirty-three; a Jew; 
Drusilla’s brother; acquainted with Jewish law and 
Jewish Scriptures. He was accompanied by Bernice, 
more infamous still than her sister; and when among 
other affairs of the province, the singular prisoner 
came up in conversation and his singular story, Paul 
was ordered to plead before them both. Again the 
lives crossed. 

It was a noble defence Paul made—of the highest 
and simplest eloquence. Again he told the story of his 
bringing to Christ. Again he preached the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord. Festus had his opportunity. His 
life was not soiled as Felix’ life had been; his heart 
was not choked like his by lust. He was temperate, 
sagacious, honourable, fair. But he was a man of 
strong Roman sense, to whom every miraculous 
religion was a superstition, and every earnest 
worship vulgar and popular. To do right was his 
religion; to do his duty; to be fair and impartial 
to men. As for the gods of his own nation, or 
the gods of any other nation, every one knew 
they were fables, and that they were kept up in 
the interest of the priests. He checked Paul at onco 
with a vehement surprise that was rude: Thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad. It 
was evident that he was interested; that the sincerity 
and fine character and enthusiasm of Paul had im- 
pressed him ; and who could wonder ?—by the force, 
and simplicity, and deep evident truthfulness of the 
address. He may have smiled at mention of the 
light, and the vision, and the voice from heayen ; 
but as the story went on, he went on with it, until, 
at hearing of a teacher who rose out of the grave 
after he was buried, he felt that his interest was 
compromising him, that he was going too far, that he 
must not let the fascination of the speaker beguile 


Paul, how-) 
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him into sanctioning anything so ridiculous. And, 
coldly, disappointed that a man of so rare a type be- 
lieved in these dreams, he drew off at once with 
haughty rebuke. The story might roll past him to its 
end. Two years after, Festus died. Ovzesarea was the 
point at which his life was crossed. He met the 
Gospel, and without hesitation threw it aside. What 
forecasts and conjunctions of the planets have ever 
pointed to an incident so momentous in a man’s 
career? We may in some feeble way conceive the 
strange steps that led to it, the unlikelihood that this 
Roman governor would have his path crossed by a 
Christian man, the link upon link of circumstance that 
must have been forged to connect his boyhood and his 
Roman ways with his residence in Czesarea, and to 
connect with that the imprisonment of Paul—links so 
slender that we see them, even in the narrative, on 
the point of being snapped. And this mysterious and 
divinely-guided order running through Festus’ life, 
this slender chain of circumstance so subtly and 
divinely fashioned, was to bring him here, where we 
find him, face to face with his opportunity. We see 
itisa crisis. We feel, too, there is something un- 
speakably solemn in it. It is to this the man’s life 
has been approaching, for this that Paul was left in 
prison. Yet there are such crises every day, crises as 
carefully and singularly prepared, if we but knew the 
details. When the hymns that a child repeats to her 
half-drunken father make him tremble, or one sen- 
tence from a tract that has been left open on the table 
seizes the careless eye as it wanders listlessly over the 
room, or the curious desire to hear a preacher is met 
by an arrest upon the conscience,—it is the story of 
Festus repeated. The time has come when the Gospel 
and that life cross. It may be meant to come to some 
one of you, my friends, this day. Life may have 
been leading a man to this; a thousand little cireum- 
stances may have combined to bring him to it— 
circumstances to which none of us attach much im- 
portance, but that we sweep away as commonplace. 
Is the Gospel to go on its way while he goes his? 
Is it only that the line of your life, my friend, is to be 
crossed by Christ, His eye to meet yours, His message 
to come straight up to your heart, and you go your 
way? This is what we read of Festus, and yet he 
was a just and what the world calla good man. The 
time came; the opportunity to which his life had led 
him, the crisis for which angels watched; and when 
the opportunity was over, when the time went by, the 
record that it bore to the throne of God was of an 
everlasting loss. Festus went his way and died. But 
Paul and his gospel went their way, and the world is 
filling with their music. 


IV. 


But there was still another life to be intersected at 
this strange cross-roads. Agrippa was a Jew, a son 
of that Herod of whose miserable death in the 
Ceesarean theatre men still spoke with horror. His 
youth had been passed in Rome without weakening 
his attachment to his fathers. He had the culture of 
the Roman and his broad and easy way of looking at 
religious questions, and he knew the Old Testament 
Scriptures. An accident, as we say, had brought him 
at this juncture to Ozsarea, and between him and Paul 





there were sympathies to which Felix and Festus 
were strangers; sympathies of their common country, 
and their history, and their divine traditions. Touched 
by the hard, cold scepticism of Festus, touched by the 
youth of the king at his side—his inexperience, hig 
brilliant rank, his perils, the sin that men were whis- 
pering against him—his great heart yearning over 
this last representative of Jewish glories, Paul poured 
out an appeal to him as touching as ever was made from 
man to man—an appeal that has thrilled down the 
ages ever since without losing the glow of its fire and 
passion. It was Agrippa’s time. His accidental pre- 
sence in the court was the opportunity God sent him. 
His life had now come in contact with Christ on the 
threshold of his public career, before the freshness of 
his youth had worn away, before the world had utterly 
corrupted and seared his heart. He scarcely hesitated. 
One glance round the hall, the flashing uniforms, and 
all the splendour of his royalty; one glance backward 
to his residence at Rome, and his friendship with the 
emperor, and he was ready with his answer: ‘ Per- 
suade me to be a Christian! To give up what I have 
—my crown, my noble friends, my palace, my estates, 
my safety on the strong side, my hope of greater 
honours, and, in one short moment, to become a Chris- 
tian—to be laughed at by Festus, hated by the Phari- 
sees, and wear perhaps, like you, the chains of this 
crucified Nazarene! Nay. You may think you have 
almost persuaded me to be a Christian; but, nay.” 

So Agrippa had the Gospel preached to him, and 
firmly, proudly, almost with a sneer, he put it from 
him. He was a young man, and he died old, the last 
of his line; and we may fairly warrant that no Paul 
ever crossed his path again. That was his time; arare 
opportunity that he flung carelessly aside. 

Follow him with pity as he passes away with that 
guilty and dishonoured sister, to be discrowned, dis- 
robed, to spin out a weary life, without a court, without 
a kingdom, in exile, unsolaced by the Scriptures of the 
Jows, unheeded bythe Emperors of Rome. But see what 
line of sad and shadowy figures troops behind him, 
passing in strange pageant into the everlasting dark— 
lads that, before they went to sea, were melted to a 
momentary tenderness in the clasp of a mother’s arms, 
yet threw away the faith of their mother’s prayers, 
and, roving through the world, a time like that never 
came to them again; men with honours and wide 
repute that, when they sailed to push their fortunes, 
had their young hearts stirred by godly words and 
crushed it down, crushed it to death, from which no 
pulse ever beat back into their after life; boys that 


left the country side and, at the turning of their youth, . 


were bade, by inward voice or some chance monitor 
to pray, and did not, but hurried into the smoke and 
press of the city, through which no voice has since 
found its way, nor have they heeded much but to 
grow rich. There are self-made men whose oppor- 
tunity has been drowned in the noise of workmen’s 
tools, or thrust aside by the importunate ambition to 
be independent; there are farmers who have lst 
theirs in the care of sheep and oxen, tillage and pas- 
ture; there are men from every profession under 
heaven; there are governors of England beside 
governors of Rome, kings and their statesmen, poets 
and painters, great orators and their great clients; 
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and this is common to them all, that Christ -crossed 
them in their youth, and if they stopped for a 
moment, yet they hurried on to comfort and opulence, 
and lustre of this world’s greatness, and Christ, in 
that guise, never crossed their life again. O youth, 
youth, so prodigal of pleasures and of hopes, of time 
and opportunities, so lavish of the future which is 
not thine own, and so magnificently careless of the 
present, so boundless in the fancied wealth of thy 
resources, so reckless of experience, and spending 
with a hand so thriftless and unheeding, what would 
not the dead now give to have taken but one of all 
the chances thou didst throw away, what would not 
the living give to have thee back but for an hour, 
with the freshness, the quick and easy power of 
change, the openness to impression that they re- 
member with a faint delight, and with thee that one 
turning-point when God’s truth met them on the way, 
and they heard the voice of Jesus speaking in the holy 
Psalms of the house of God—O youth, youth, if thou 
hadst known, even thow at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace !—but now they are 
hid from thine eyes. 


¥. 


These three lives, then, of Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa, were crossed by the life of St. Paul, and with 
what result we have seen. They were not unfavour- 
able circumstances—fayourable rather—in which they 
met. They were such lives as the Gospel must cross 
still. 

There is the man of lust and pleasure, who lives 
gaily, loves to eat and drink, and dwell, in rich 
houses, and draws his joys out of life and com- 
panions like himself, who these many years has said 
to his soul, Zuke thine ease. Like Felix, he sits in 
judgment on the Gospel; judges it in his pew, at his 
dinner-table, in his club, or at the street-corner and 
the public-house: yet fears it and then laughs at his 
fears; trembles and then steadies his soul with wine ; 
listens and blames himself for listening ; who reserves 
it as an unpleasant medicine for sickness, and then 
persuades himself that he is not sick. So nothing 
comes of it, though it reasons with him of rightecus- 
ness, and temperance, and judgment to come; it 
ceases to frighten him at last, and he fairly passes it 
by; his opportunity slips away. Such miserable men 
there are of every rank,—who are called happy by 
their fellows, and are envied, and lead gay lives, and 
call sins by pleasant names, and who pass noiselessly 
and finally out of history like Felix, then to appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ—miserable men 
with whom that is the miserable ending! 

There is the honest, just man, with his strong sense 
of duty, the value he sets on work, his secret contempt 
for all spiritual guides, his conviction that doing right 
is everything, and that he is doing right, a man much 
looked up to by others and by himself, well spoken 
of, and if he attends a Christian church, likely to be 
called a Christian. This is the unaffected man of 
the world. He has no decided beliefs, and much 
wishes that men would leave these questions of belief 
alone. His religion is his common sense. He has a 
great aversion to the doctrines of Christianity, and 
thinks them a very unnecessary invention of the 








theologian, while he prides himself on being a prac- 
tical man. He has no faith in faith, believing it 
another name for extravagance. He has no sympathy 
with a spiritual life, and would be as rude as Festus 
to spiritual fervour. He too sits in judgment on the 
Gospel, commends it when it agrees with him, but 
rejects the supernatural, the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm for Christ, the whole world of faith. He, too, 
when he has rejected the Gospel, goes his way. 

There is the man who holds to the Scriptures, who 
has been brought up to believe them, and he does 
believe them in his own fashion. It is a hollow, 
external belief. He does not believe them against his 
interest ; he does not forsake the world for them; he 
does not weigh them against his rank, or his place in 
society, or his prospects, or his comforts. But he has 
an orthodox conviction that they are the Scriptures. 
And he, too, sits in judgment on the Gospel, and 
pronounces in his own mind scornfully against it, 
because it is a Gospel of renunciation. And in due 
time he goes his way.—Life of pleasure and genuine 
worldliness, life of frank self-confidence and practical 
and now rational scepticism, life of loose inconclusive 
orthodoxy ; these are lives that embrace a large part 
of the sum of human life; and when the Gospel 
crosses them, it does not seem that we must be san- 
guine of the result, that because the Gospel is preached 
in a very startling way, and a man is roused, interested, 
even trembles into indecision, he will therefore turn 
and go with Christ. Christ meets him, but it may 
only be that his path iscrossed. For, from this tragical 
story it is evident that most lives among us are likely 
to be crossed by the Gospel. 

If so many were crossed that we know to have been 
heathen, and who were little likely to meet Christ, it 
is scarcely possible but that in a Christian land the 
Gospel will somehow meet every man and cross every 
path. I mean that a real opportunity will be given, 
that the living Gospel and the living man will be 
brought face to face. When there are so many Bibles 
and so many that believe in them, so many churches 
and schools and religious books, where the atmo- 
sphere is so Christian, and where even tho out- 
casts are visited by kindly messengers of God, it 
would be strange if any one escaped this crossing. 
I am not assuming too much if I assume that the life 
of every one of us is likely to be, or already has-been, 
crossed by the Gospel. One great but invalid excuse 
is thus taken out of the lips of many who would be 
ready to charge their sins on their circumstances, and 
to say that if they had been pointed to Christ, it would 
have been different. ‘What the unbelieving will have 
to consider is not that, but, haying been pointed to 
Christ, why did you turn from Him? The Gospel was 
sent to you, warm from the lips of Paul or of the Lord 
himself. As at cross-roads a man might stand and 
proclaim that this road was safe, but that was danger- 
ous, so Christ will one day stand before you, if He has 
not stood there already, and will tell you of your 
danger, and will call on you to enter the way, which 
is also the truth and the life. And you will have to 
hear; and you will have to choose with your eyes open. 
Look gravely forward into life, my friends. What is 
to-day but opportunity ? 

It is evident also, that the Gospel is a revealer of hearts. 
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we did not know to be there. There is many a man | 
who fancies he believes the Gospel only because he | 
has never been tested. He has differed from the pre- 

vailing current of opinion, and has never been roused 

to ask himself precisely what he believes. He would not 

credit that he could disbelieve what he is credited with 

believing. But no man knows himself till he must 

either take Christ or reject Him. Till the Gospel had 

crossed Paul’s judges they had not rejected it; but 

when it came they had to stand or fall by it alone. 

We judge these men now, not by what they were in 

their administration, but by what they were to Christ. 

Their government, their policy to the Jews, their 

private character were in men’s mouths then; their 

dealing with the Gospel is all that we care for now. 

In like manner we shall be judged ourselves. It is 

the great test of character. 

It is also evident that the office of the Gospel is not 
only to reveal character, but to build up a kingdom. 

It is well that a man should know himself; that his 
neighbours should know him. Ignorance is peril to a 
man’s soul—to think that we are not hostile to Christ 
when we have not decided one way or another. But 
the Gospel takes higher ground. To the individual 
the decision is of unspeakable moment: before God 
there is a kingdom to be builded. Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa have perished, but they did not drag down, 
nor even delay the Gospel. It decided their fate; but 
all the chains they might heap on Paul could not 
decide its fate. It marched on, destined to conquests 
that have not yet ceased, to build up a kingdom that 
shall fill the world. The mission of the Gospel is to 
build up a kingdom for Jesus. If Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa will not be of that kingdom, the worse for 
them ; but the building will go on. Let us look 
at it on that large scale, my friends, and see how 
insignificant we look. What are we beside that stately 
temple of eighteen centuries’ growth? ‘What are we 





beside that mighty march that goes up to the ever- 


It brings out the reserve, the deep secret which | lasting Canaan; march, the million-footed tramp of 


which echoes from every land under heayen? Look 
at it, think of it, and do not dream that the march 
will make long halt for you, or the builders pause 
long at their work. Not even for wise, temperate, 


well-meaning Festus; nor for Agrippa, the last king | 


of hisline: and why for you? Fall in, my friends, 
fall in with humble hearts, and march thankfully with 
the rest, and sing with them, Here have we no con- 
tinuing city ; but we seek one to come. 

If what we notice at Czesarea is at all analogous to 
what we might notice anywhere, the story carries a 
solemn and most piteous warning. It is the most 
powerful pleading that could be conceived for seizing 
opportunity when it comes. Opportunity is not our 
servant, but God’s, and must attend a hundred others 
whose lives are as precious as our own. It may not 


come again, or it maycome to find us changed, hardened || 


beyond that quick though momentary rousing that we 
once felt. Had any one of these three taken what 
God sent him, taken it at the time, let the convic- 
tion work, suffered the loss of all things to win 
Christ, how different the chronicle would read this 
day! 

For they were Paul’s judges, and yet now, by the 
light of history, Paul visibly judges them. It is they 
who stand in the dock to be arraigned for their unbelief 
and corrupt ways by him, their prisoner. And though 
Paul and Roman rule, and Casarea with its busy 
quays and brilliant streets, have passed away, the 
word of God is living, and is judging and arraigning 
the men that would fain judge and prison it. And at 
how many hearts it carries on that judgment God only 
knows, but here, at least, men may see by what Divine 
authority it reverses all such haughty relations as 
they would fain establish, and proclaims that men must 
rise or fall by Christ ; that he that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son, the 
wrath of God abideth on him. 

W. Fiemine STEVENSON, 





THE CHARACTER AND SIN OF JUDAS. 


Some of my readers will remember, no doubt, the 
remarkable Essay of Thomas de Quincey’s on Judas 
Iscariot, republished in the sixth volume of his 
collected works. That brilliant and learned, but 
eccentric writer maintains that ‘“‘everything con- 
nected with our ordinary conception of this man, of 
his real purposes, and of his scriptural doom, ap- 
parently is erroneous ;” that ‘‘ not one thing, but all 
things, must rank as false which traditionally we 
accept about him.” He urges as a reason for attempt- 
ing to vindicate the traitor that ‘‘ the case must always 
be important to recall within the fold of Christian 
forgiveness any one who has long been sequestered 
from human charity, and has tenanted a pariah’s 
graye.” Now, if there is any ground for this revision 
of judgment, any indication, however faint, that the 
act of Judas was less villainous than the universal 
Church has pronounced it to have been, we should not 
be afraid to relax the severity of his sentence. He 





who palliated the crimes of the soldiers who crucified 





Him would not be displeased if, under the constrain- 
ing power of his own gentleness and compassion, we 
could find any show of reason for palliating the crime 
of the Apostle who betrayed him. 

There were people in the world once who regarded 
Judas as the chief of the Apostles. A sect—it can 


hardly be called a Christian sect—in the second century - 


perversely attempted to surround the darkest names 
in the Old Testament with heroic and saintly glory. 
Believing, as many of the Gnostics believed, that the 
Jehovah of the Jewish Scriptures was an eyil Power 
from whose tyranny Christ came to deliver us, they 
did honour to Cain, to Korah, to Dathan, and Abiram, 
and to the people of Sodom and Gomorrah. These 
people thought that Judas, alone of.the Apostles, 
understood that the Messiah was not to be a temporal 
prince, and that the traitor gave Him up to His 
enemies to save him from mere secular greatness, and 
to exalt Him at once to His spiritual throne. : 
The modern writers who have attempted to vindi- 
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eate Judas, or at least to diminish the baseness and | common fund of Christ and the Apostles, which was 






ignobleness of his crime, have selected another line of entrusted to his keeping. The only positive ground 
defence. Some German scholars andone or two eminent on which the defence rests, is the supposed inadequacy 


English theologians have suggested that Judas Iscariot, 


of course, participated in the common delusion of the | 


Apostles as to that earthly kingdom which, under the 
sanction and auspices of Christ, they supposed to be 
waiting and ripening for the Jewish people. But, to 


use the language of De Quincey, whose statement of | 


the argument is singularly forcible, Judas went 
farther than his brethren, namely, ‘‘in speculating 
upon the reasons of Christ for delaying the inauguration 
of his kingdom.” To him it seemed that our Lord 
was ‘‘ sublimely overgifted for purposes of speculation, 
but, like Shakspere’s great creation of Prince Hamlet, 
not correspondingly endowed for the business of 
action and the clamorous emergencies of life. 

It became important therefore, according to the views 
adopted by him, that his Master should be precipi- 
tated into action by a force from without, and thrown 
into the centre of some popular movement, such as, 
once beginning to revolve, could not afterwards be 
suspended or checked. . . He supposed himself 
executing the very innermost purposes of Christ; but 
with an energy which it was the characteristic in- 
firmity of Christ to want. He fancied that by his 
vigour of action were to be fulfilled those great political 
changes which Christ approved, but wanted audacity 
to realise. His hope was, that when at length actually 
arrested by the Jewish authorities, Christ would no 
ionger vacillate ; He would be forced into giving the 
signal to the populace of Jerusalem, who would then 
rise unanimously for the double purpose of placing 
Christ at the head of an insurrectionary movement, 
and of throwing off the Roman yoke.” It was the 
misfortune of Judas that he had misinterpreted the 
true idea of Christ’s mission; that he had not calcu- 
lated on our Lord’s being given up immediately into 
the hands of the Romans; that he had chosen an in- 
expedient time for the betrayal, as the people were not 
likely to be astir early after the paschal supper; and 
so the scheme failed. ‘‘He was broken-hearted,” 
says Mr. De Quincey—giving a singular interpretation 
to the passage about the death of Judas, in the Acts of 
the Apostles—broken-hearted that, having done an 
evil thing that good might come, he had brought 
about the worst of all calamities,—had ruined his 
Master, ruined himself, ruined all who had ventured 
to connect their own fortunes with the fortunes of 
Jesus of Nazareth; brought shame, contempt, and 
danger upon the twelve, and so he went and hanged 
himself. ‘‘That neither any motive of his, nor any 
ruling impulse, was tainted with the vulgar treachery 
imputed to him appears probable,” says Mr. De 
Quincey, ‘‘ from the strength of his remorse.” 

This elaborate piece of special pleading is not likely 
to have much weight with the common mind of Chris- 
tendom, or to reverse the stern sentence of eighteen 
centuries. It is plainly inconsistent with the impres- 
sion produced by the representations of the four Gos- 
pels, and we have no other historical authorities by 
which to guide our judgment. 

It is not easy to deny that Judas was capable of 
very ‘‘ vulgar treachery ” if we believe what John tells 
us, that he was guilty of stealing money from the 








of the motives commonly imputed to the traitor, to 
account for his crime. For myself, I think that one 
of the great moral uses of the story of Judas is to 
show what black and horrible guilt may come from 
dispositions and motives by which very ordinary men 
are ruled. To invest a man who has committed a 
dreadful crime with a certain heroic greatness; to 
permit the imagination, which has been excited and 
filled with the enormity of the offence, to surround 
the criminal with a kind of lurid grandeur; to sup- 
pose that great motives or great powers are necessary 
for great sins,—is a very common but a very mischie- 
vous practice. It has, however, been a general habit 
in this country during the last few years, and we are 
only beginning to learn that it requires no great force 
either of intellect or of character to commit the most 
shocking and appalling crimes. 

Let us look at the history of Judas, and see whether it 
does not give us the materials for a natural and con- 
sistent explanation of his sin. 

Among the monstrous stories of the infancy of Jesus 
in the apocryphal Gospels is one in which the traitor, 
when a child, is said to have been possessed with a 
devil, and to have attempted to bite our Lord, and 
because he could not do it, he struck our Lord on the 
right side so that He cried out, and immediately, it is 
said, the deyil passed out of Judas in a visible form. 
But we know nothing of him before his election to the 
apostolate; it is even uncertain whether, like the rest 
of the twelve, he belonged to Galilee, or whether he 
was a native of a small town in Judea. His name 
Iscariot, which is probably derived from the place to 
which he belonged, leaves this doubtful. 

But for the distinct declaration of St. John, that Jesus 
knew from the beginning ‘‘ who should betray Him,” 
we might have been inclined to think that among the 
things which were concealed, at least for a time, from 
our Lord’s knowledge, was the true character of Judas 
and his dark destiny. There is something terrible in 
the fact that for two or three years our Lord was in 
almost constant intercourse with a man whom he 
knew to be capable of such a frightful sin; and it 
suggests perplexing questions which we are quite 
unable to answer. Why was so bad a man made an 
Apostle at all, invested with supernatural powers, com- 
missioned to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom ? Why, 
being a thief, was he intrusted with the common fund ? 
Why was he placed in circumstances in which it was 
possible for him to betray his Master? We may 
attempt to solve these difficulties, but shall hardly be 
able to answer them satisfactorily. 

There can be little doubt that as soon as he became 
an apostle, he began to feel that he was isolated from 
his brethren. They did not know his heart, but he 
knew it himself, and he was conscious that there was 
a great difference between their devotion to their com- 
mon Master and his own indifference. When he began 
to take money out of the common fund for his own 
purposes, his guilt must have increased his sense of 
isolation. There is nothing makes a man so lonely as 
a secret crime. It cuts him off alike from man and 
God. He seems, however, to have escaped all suspi- 
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cion. The Apostles lived together in perfect mutual 
trustfulness, and took no trouble, apparently, to see 
that the money which belonged to them all was fairly 
administered. The history of Judas should teach us 
that, in the conduct of the affairs of churches and 
religious societies, it is very necessary to follow the 
ordinary practices of business. Men should not be 
permitted to deal with the money of other people as 
they please because they happen to make a religious 
profession ; and no one should feel that his Christian 
integrity is impeached because he is required to give 
the most strict and exact account of all public money 
entrusted to his keeping. If there was a thief among 
the Apostles, there may very well be a thief among 
those who seem to be excellent Christians in our own 
day. looseness and inaccuracy are a temptation to 
dishonesty. 

We are not indeed to blame the Apostles because 
they were so careless about the contents of the bag. 
In their circumstances it would have been strangely 
unnatural to take ordinary precautions against dis- 
honesty. They had given up everything to follow 
Christ—houses, friends, and kindred—and they were 
exposed to great dangers in his service. The money 
was their own too; and if they preferred risking the 
loss of it to maintaining the usual guarantees against 
theft, they had a right to do as they pleased. It is 
another thing altogether when men have to watch 
over what belongs, not to themselves, but to the public. 

Judas, I say, escaped all suspicion; not one of the 
Apostles seems to have thought that he was a thief; 
and, except on one occasion, when his covetousness led 
him to complain that the ointment had been wasted 
which might have been sold for three hundred pence 
and given to the poor, we are not told that he ever 
provoked the direct and personal rebuke of Christ. 

Covetousness is a yery decent vice. It is positively 
friendly to industry, to economy, and to some other 
virtues. It does not produce disgust like drunkenness 
or gluttony ; it does not make other men envious like 
ambition; if kept under moderate control, it does not 
irritate and annoy like violence of temper. It may 
prevent a man inspiring love, but it does not awaken 
hatred. James and John were regarded with jealousy, 
because they wanted to occupy the highest thrones in 
the kingdom of heaven. Peter was reproved sharply 
for his ‘:presumption; but Judas appears to have 
made no great slip. It is much the same still. Other 
evil passions hurry men into gross sins; but covetous- 
ness may eat away all nobleness and all real honesty 
of heart, and yet if the man is cautious and skilful, he 
may ‘‘ keep his position,” as we say, and go through 
life without shame. It is like a subtle poison that 
inflicts no pain, gives no warning of its deadly power, 
and, after death, produces no discolouration of the 
skin; but it paralyses, by a strange and secret influence, 
all the higher faculties and affections of our nature, 
darkens our spiritual vision, makes us ‘“‘ of the earth 
earthy ;” and if yielded to, separates us more hope- 
lessly from God than almost any other form of sin. 
It is justly called by an inspired Apostle, ‘the root 
of all evil.” 

Now try to think what the relations of a covetous 
man would be to Christ Himself. Conscious of isola- 
tion from the rest of the Apostles, Judas must haye 








felt still more widely separated from our Lord. He 
must surely have seen that although he’had the same 
apostolic commission, and the same supernatural 
powers as his brethren, he was on very different terms 
with Christ from all the rest. Peter, James, and John 
may not have noticed it; but there is often an in- 
stinctive sense of moral antagonism, between two men 
whom lookers-on suppose to be good friends. Judas 
could hardly fail to feel that while Christ regarded 
him with pity, and with anxious love, there were no 
such elements in Christ’s friendship for him as plainly 
existed in Christ’s friendship for the rest of the twelve. 
There was no moral sympathy between him and his 
Master. In our Lord’s teaching there were passages 
constantly recurring which must have stung his con- 
science, and made him feel that Christ knew his secret 
sin. What must he have felt when he heard Christ say, 
‘¢ Beware of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth ;” 
“Tf ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true 
riches?” Perhaps he had taken money from the bag 
the very day that Christ spoke‘ the parable of the 
unjust steward. 

But Judas did not repent. The very warnings 
which Christ sometimes uttered, warnings which 
pointed to an act of wicked treachery which would be 
committed by one of the twelve, probably hardened 
him, and at last made him desperate. ‘‘ Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 
Judas must haye suspected whom that meant, but 
there seems to haye been no moral anguish, no eager 
and earnest cry for help to become better. A year 
afterwards, and when the end was near, our Lord was 
troubled in spirit and said, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you that one of you shall betray me,” and still there 
was no repentance. There had been very much of 
another kind to irritate and embitter the mind of the 
traitor during the previous two or three months. 
Jesus had been speaking, again and again, of the suf- 
ferings which were before Him, and of His death. 
The other Apostles seem hardly to have understood 
His meaning. They loved Him so well, their faith in 
Him was so strong, that they were hardly able to 
receive what He told them. It was not so with Judas. 
He must have understood it all. His very selfishness 
made him quick to catch the obscurest intimations of 
the approaching disasters. He saw that all hope of 
wealth and power and glory was over. He had come 
to Jesus believing Him to be the Messiah, and now 
Jesus talked of laying down his life and being de- 
livered into the hands of the Gentiles. Had not 
Jesus betrayed the confidence of his disciples? There 
was doubtless a terrible revulsion of feeling. The 
disappointment was felt by the other Apostles, too, as 
they came slowly to understand all our Lord meant, 
but their love for Christ subdued and chastened it; 
in him it was intensified and made desperate by 
selfishness. He determined to get what money he 
could by betraying his Master to the chief priests, and 
then to have done with Him. I can imagine him 
saying when he heard Christ’s last warning, ‘‘One of 
you shall betray me,”—‘‘ Yes—and it shall be so. I 
have been deceived, and will have my revenge ;” and 
if there were any relentings of conscience, I can 
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imagine he put them down by arguing: ‘“‘I have 
gone too far to retract ; it’s my destiny to do the deed, 
and I’ll do it.” 

And perhaps seme will ask, ‘‘Wasit not his destiny ? 
Do not the words of Christ indicate that Judas was 
under the power of an irresistible hand which left him 
no choice, and compelled him to become a traitor? 
Was not the betrayal of Christ necessary for our 
salvation, and was not Judas, by the very predestina- 
tion of God, compelled to betray him?” No, a thou- 
sand times, No! If that dreadful thought could find 
its way into my mind, I should be compelled to regard 
the erime of Judas, not with horror, but with an awe 
more profound than that with which I regard the 
sufferings of Christ Himself. Christ endured the most 
dreadful sufferings to save the world ; but if this theory 
were true, Judas was elected, predestined, compelled, 
to commit the most dreadful sin to save the world; 
and this would be a more awful form of sacrifice than 
even Christ’s obedience unto death. But it was not 
so. I can never be thankful enough for the story of 
Jonah’s preaching in Nineveh. The prophet was 
commissioned to declare that in forty days Nineveh 
should be destroyed. It was a simple, unconditional 
prophecy, just like ‘‘ One of you will betray me;” the 
time was fixed, the judgment determined. But 
Nineveh repented, and the destruction did not come. 
We have not yet arrived at any true understanding of 
Scripture prophecy if we treat the moral warnings 
in the Bible, concerning the future, like the supposed 
prophecy of astrologers, and if we think that there 
was no power left to man to avert the threatened 
doom. A prophecy of approaching death was turned 
aside by prayer, apart from any moral change in the 
man who was told that his death was near. ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, Set thine house in order, for thou shalt 
die and not live,” was Isaiah’s message to Hezekiah ; 
and yet, in answer to the king’s supplication, fifteen 
years were added to his life. The warnings of Christ 
should have led Judas to repentance; and then, like 
the prophecy against Nineveh, they would have 
answered their very highest purpose. They were 
intended, not to show that he was bound hand and 
foot and delivered up to commit his dreadful sin, but 
to startle his conscience, and to make him dread the 
crime to which his evil heart was drifting. 

It was not the thirty pieces of silver merely which 
tempted Judas to his crime, but the thirty pieces of 
silver appealing to his habitual covetousness, which 
had already made him a thief—appealing to the 
resentment he felt towards Christ because of his disap- 
pointed hopes—appealing to a heart ulcerated by self- 
ishness, by moody discontent, by the irritation and 
bitterness resulting from his consciousness that he 
and his Master were not in moral sympathy with each 
other; and the constantly repeated warnings against a 
sin which he was unwilling to forsake. There he 
stands, a monument of eternal infamy, and an awful 
warning to the successive generations of Christendom. 
The circumstances of his crime were such that neither 
the world nor the Church will ever forget it. It is the 
blackest, foulest piece of wickedness that the human 
soul ever committed. 

We should ever remember that this wickedness was 





not committed by a man who had been corrupted and 
defiled by gross sensual sin, but by a man whose 
heart had been hardened by covetousness. It was the 
deceitfulness of riches, the lust of money, which pre- 
pared him for his fall. It was this which led him 
step by step to hisruin. And this, ever since, like ‘‘ tho 
pestilence which walketh in darkness,” has been 
secretly destroying the souls of men. Look at him, 
and see what moral mischief this decent, reputable 
vice may work; see, too, how utterly worthless are 
‘he pretences by which, I fear, innumerable men 
deceive and destroy themselves. I suppose there are 
many who find a strange security in the faet that they 
have listened to the preaching of some eminent minis- 
ter, distinguished for his sanctity and for his success. 
They talk of his earnestness and of his goodness, they 
recall sermon after sermon by which they were deeply 
impressed, and they seem sometimes to claim a share 
of his reputation; they belonged to the congregation to 
which he preached during so many years of conspicuous 
usefulness, and some of his glory rests upon them. 
Judas listened to Christ, and yet betrayed Him. There 
are men, too, who speak of devout friends and relatives 
much in the same manner : all their life through they 
have been with good and holy people; they have 
lived in intimate friendship with persons, the memory 
of whose sanctity is cherished for years after their 
death with affection and veneration; and without 
saying so, they appear to feel that the piety of their 
friends has somehow made them safer. Judas was the 
friend of Christ and of the Apostles, and yet became a 
traitor. Equally worthless are all hopes resting on 
public usefulness, on service rendered to the Church, 
on religious benefits conferred on others. It matters 
not that you have contributed largely to religious 
societies —that you have worked hard on com- 
mittees—that you have taught children—that you 
haye visited and reclaimed drunkards and ungodly 
men—that you have preached the truth of Christ, 
and led some of your hearers to trust in Him and 
live a good life. Judas was elected by Christ to 
a higher office than yours—endowed with nobler gifts, 
and, for anything we know, may have had large 
success; and yet his hands touched the thirty pieces 
of silver and his lips betrayed our Lord with a kiss. 
The height of his honour made his fall only the more 
ruinous; the distinction conferred on him made his 
guilt only the more damnable; his success in per- 
suading others to become the friends of Christ, must 
have intensified the agony of his subsequent remorse. 
It was because he might have been amongst the most 
illustrious saints that he became the very chief of 
sinners. And again I say, all this came from covet- 
ousness. Measure the gulf between St. Paul, or St. 
John, or St. Peter, and Judas, and you measure the 
frightful extent of the ruin which covetousness may 
inflict on the man who yields to it. Any one of tho 
Apostles might have sunk into the same infamy, had 
he yielded to the same vice. The lesson which comes 
to us from his crime and his penalty is this: ‘‘ Love 
not the world, neither the things which are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.” 
R. W. DALE. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 


Part I—THE CHRIST (continued). 


6.—THE MOUNT. 


1) IGHER and higher yet, 
He goeth up the hill, 

And higher yet, and higher yet, 
He leadeth those who will. 


Upon the crowning height 
‘The Master takes his seat ; 
They follow ; he sits in the light, 
And they sit at his feet. 


O miracle of speech! 

The life in word that flows— 
He openeth his mouth to teach, 

And forth the blessing goes! 











Christ on the Mount. 
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And put his blessedness away, 
With eyes too near and dim! 


With a more heavenly light 
For us that mount doth shine ; 
To us from off its sacred height 
He gives the law divine: 


The law, the death of sin, 
‘The new and living law, 

Which, written on the heart within, 
Can neither break nor flaw: 


The law of love that shall 


By sacrificing save ; 
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. “ He healed them all.” 
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Not whom the world hath blest, 
He blesses; but declares 

Those whom it pities at the best, 
Of carth and heaven the heirs. 


Who would such blessing seek, 
Won by the worst of woes! 

The poor, the mournful, and the mcek, 
Oh, who would be as those! 


Did some who heard him gaze 
Down to the glowing earth, 

And long to walk its flow’ry ways 
Of pride and joy and mirth ? 


Let us not be as they, 
To climb the mount with him, 





By yielding, triumph ; giving all, 
Shall gain by what it gave : 


The love that will be loved 
Till it shall reign supreme; 
That to the world divinely proved, 
Shall yet the world redeem. 


Lord! lead us to the height 
Of this thy holy hill: 

That we may sit there in thy light, 
With souls intense and still, 


Thy blessing to receive, 
All blessedness above, 

And learn, ere we thy presence leave, 
Thy law of perfect love. 





7.—“lI= HEALED THEM ALL.” 
Att the birds sang in the sunshine gaily, 
All the glad hills blossomed to the sea ; 
And the sick folk came unto him daily, 
As he walked in lovely Galilee. 


Sad to see the many eager faces 
Seeking one, amid the multitude ! 
Sad to see them strive to fill the places, 


When they found him, nearest where he stood! 


Sad to see the forms disease had blighted, 
*Mid the blowing flowers and singing birds! 

The dim eyes, with their last hope relighted, 
Sadder far than can be said in words ! 


Some had heard of him and of his healing, 
Faint and far had come their cure to meet ; 

Some, alike past hope and help and feeling, 
Love had carried to the Saviouy’s feet. 





And how weak soe’er the prayer they fashion, 
Not in vain on him for help they call ; 

All his heart moved with divine compassion 
For their sorrows, and “ he healed them all.” 
The blind stretch their hands, no guidance needing 

Since they hear his voice so full of grace ; 
And the deaf with restless eyes are pleading, 
Since they see the promise of his face. 


And “he healed them all!’ The blind, beholding, 
See a heavenly beauty round him shine ; 

The deaf hear his voice, to them unfolding 
From earth’s music meaning more divine. ° 


“ Healed them all!”” The loathly leper creeping 
Through the crowd, he touches and makes clean ; 
The demoniac, ceasing her wild weeping, 
Leaves his presence with an altered mien. 
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07. 
Gladness grows! the bowed down are uplifted ! But, with deeper search and clearer seei 
1 f : ¢ and cle eein 
W asted women feel their bloom renewed ! More and oe the miracle dismays, ‘3 
Birds sing! blossoms on the breeze are drifted! Though in every changeless law of being, 
Great the joy among the multitude ! Standing fast, thy word its power displays : 
"Tis thy presence, Lord! such bliss bestoweth ; Till we truly in that power believin ; 
_Since these days have thy compassions ceasid ? Owning thee the living source of Efe— 
T nto us no healing virtue floweth! Life, which from thy Spirit law receiving, 
Unto us the sorrows are increased! 7 With its undisturbing force is rife— * 
He—the Roman—for his faithful servant Feel that thou canst r i 
. ! an f anst reach the death-power, work 
Who besought thee, better things believed — To the change between the dead —— 
Holding all to thy commands subservient That thy will, through ordered nature working, 
As the hundred who his words received. At the prayer of faith can save the sick. r 
From the source of life, for ever hidden _ For all suffering, then, we claim the healing 
From our deepest search, our clearest sight, Of the power that was and still is thine— 
Thou the swift and secret force hadst bidden laim thy sympathy, thy fellow-fecling 
When thy miracle amazed men’s sight. The compassion of thy heart divine! 
8.—THE MIRACLE OF THE LOAVES AND FISHES. Already like a dream doth fude 
The sense of the unseen, 


[en WW} HEY followed him with eager quest That ’mid the scenes of yesterday, 
MEAE)|3. | Whom he had left behind ; Upon their souls had been. 
i; Surely into his kingdom such 
e in shall find! 
An entrance in shall find ! The fair green place among the hills; 
The light of far-spent day, 
That with its touch of mystery 
On lake and mountain lay ; 


menial 





They called him “ Master;” yct to them 
Sadly he turned and said, 
“Ye seek me not for better things 


Than to be filled with bread.” 

a aa ae | The brooding silence settling down 
How shall he heavenly give 2 Upon the marvel meal, 

How shall he break to such the bread | bao muaibigtios une hand to hand, 
By which their souls must live ? — 
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“ Lord, give us evermore this bread !’’— 
Such as they ate they mean. 

Christ said, “ I am the bread of life’’—. 
Not that which they had seen. 


He speaks of heavenly bread, they fail 
His meaning to divine ; 

“Was not the manna heavenly bread ? 
Give us such bread of thine.” 









































The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. Christ driving the Money-changers from the Temple. | 











Yea, even himself !—his flesh and blood 
Their meat and drink should be-- 

(Ah blame them not, so darkly blind! 
Take heed that thou dost see !) 


By eye and car, by sense and sight, 
He strove their souls to reach ; 
By word and miracle the same 
The lesson he would teach— 


To them his words are worse than vain 
(As to each carnal heart) ; 

They miss their spirit and their life, 
They murmur and depart. 


That bread of earth would not suffice 
Souls for the life of heaven ; 

‘To nourish that diviner life, 
Must other bread be given. 





9.—-THE TEMPLE. 


In the wrath of love arising, Ts this he to whom the woman, 
Christ into the temple goes ; Taken in her sin, they brought ; 
Takes the knotted scourge, and scourges, He who silenced her accusers, 

And casts out, and overthrows ; Judging those who judgment sought ; 


In the presence of the people, Bade her go and sin no longer, 
Stands denouncing woes. But condemned her not? 
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Ts this he, the loving Saviour ? 

Yea, because his love is great, 

Great his wrath—he sin the slayer, 
Sin the source of hate, must hate, 
Scourge and overthrow and drive it 
Out without the gate. 

Therefore, he their gains confounding, 
Makes the money-changers smart, 


Smites the buyers, smites the sellers— | 


Ah he knew them thieves at heart! 

That which purifies the temple, 

Purifies the mart. 

These into the courts of heaven 
Openly had brought their wares ; 
But, the temple desecrating, 
There were deeper sins than theirs— 

Pious cheats and proud pretences, 

Hypocritic prayers. 

O the hypocrites! he knew them, | 
Fair without but foul within ; | 
They made holiness so hateful | 


THE DESCENT OF THE 


ORNING has 
dawned upon the 
y; mountain-top 
‘ -which had wit- 
nessed the won- 
derful night- 
scene of the 
transfiguration. 
Jesus and the 
three disciples 


The silence they 
at first observe 
is broken by our 
Lord turning to 


saying, ‘‘Tellthe 
vision to no man 
until the Son of 
man be risen 
again from the 
dead.” A few 

: 7 daysbefore Jesus 
had straitly charged them that they should tell no man 
that he was the Christ. The discovery would be pre- 
mature. The people were not prepared for it. It 
would come unsuitably as well as unseasonably from 
the lips of the Apostles. It might serve to interrupt 
that course of things which was to guide onward to 
the great decease to be accomplished at Jerusalem. 
And whatever reasons there were for a temporary 
concealment from the multitude of such knowledge 
as to their Master’s true character and office as the 
Apostles possessed, still greater reasons were there 
that they should preserve silence as to this vision on 
the Mount, the narration of which would be sure at 
that time to provoke nothing but derision. Not even 
to the other nine were the three to speak of it till the 
key to its true interpretation was in all their hands. 
Even by them, in the mean time, it was little likely 





begin to descend. | 


his disciples and | 


| 

| That men rather loved their sin, 

| Entering not themselves, the kingdom 
Hindering men to win. 


These must fill their sins’ full measure ; 
Unto these must be a woe, 

Heavier than the scourge; within them, 
As they from his presence go, 

The hell-fire of hatred kindles 

To a deadly glow. 


Dread the wrath of Him who scourges, 
When his love has failed to win ! 
Yet more dread it is, O sinner, 
When Christ leaves thee to thy sin! 
When his Spirit ceases striving, 
Doth this woe begin. 

Rather let us feel his scourging 
Than lay up his wrath in store ; 
Rather, all our guilt discovered, 

Let us come his face before ; 

Only let us hear him saying, 

“Go, and sin no more.” 





MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION. 


Matt. xvii. 9—27. Mark ix. 9—32. 


Luke ix. 37—46. 

| to be rudely handled as a thing of idle and igno- 
| rant talk. The seal thus put upon the lips of the 
| three, we haye no reason to believe was broken till 
the time came when they stood relieved from the obli- 
gation it imposed. All the more curiously would the 
matter be scanned by the three when alone. ‘The 
thing that perplexed them most as they did so was, 
what the rising from the dead could mean. They did 
not venture to put any question to their Master. Now 
upon the mountain side, as afterwards, they were 
afraid to ask Him about it, with something perhaps of 
the feeling of those who don’t like to ask more about 
a matter which had saddened them so. much to hear 
about at all; from all fuller and distincter sight of 
| which they shrink. 

But there was a question, and that a very natural 
| one in the existing circumstances, which they did 
| venture to put to Jesus by the way. They had just 
seen Elias standing by the side of their Master, come 
to be with him in that brief interview, and then 
depart. Was this that coming of the Great Pro- 
| phet about which the scribes spoke so much? It 
could scarcely be so, for that coming was to precede 
the advent of the Messiah. But if Jesus were the 
Christ, and this which they had just witnessed was the 
coming of Elias, the prescribed prophetic order would 
be reversed. In the uncertainty and confusion of 
their thoughts they put the question to their Master, 
‘* Why say the scribes that Elias must first come ?” 
Jesus had already—months before—on the occasion of 
the visit of the two disciples of the Baptist, said to them 
plainly enough, ‘‘If ye will receive it, this is Elias 
which was to come.” They had not fully understood 
or received it. In common with the whole body of 
their countrymen, their original idea had been, that it 
was to be an actual return of Elijah himself to the 
earth which was to be the precursor of the appearance 
of their Messiah. This conception the sayings of 
Jesus may haye served partially to rectify ; but now, 
when Elijah comes and presents himself before their 











to be rightly apprehended, and it wus not a topic 





eyes, it returns, and in returning, blinds and confuses 
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them once more. Our Lord’s answer is so far clear 
enough, that he confirms the dictum of the scribes 
as founded on a right reading of the ancient pro- 
phecies, especially of the one by Malachi, recorded in 
the fourth chapter of that prophet’s writings. It was 
true what these scribes had said, that Elias must first 
come. But they were in error when they looked for 
a personal visit from the old prophet as the precursor 
of the first advent of the Christ. They had failed to 
see in the person and ministry of John one coming 
in the spirit and power of Elias. They had taken 
too hastily the Baptist at his word when he said he 
was not Elias, as in a literal sense he was not. And 
misapprehending his character and mission, they had 
allowed their natural dislike to such a person and 
ministry as his to grow till it culminated in that act 
of Herod by which the disliked preacher of righteous- 
ness was cut off. Once more, therefore, does Jesus 
renew the testimony that he had already borne to the 
Baptist: ‘‘I say unto you that Elias is come already, 
and they knew him not, but have done unto him 
whatsoever they listed.” The treatment that they gave 
to the forerunner was no inapt symbol of that which 
they were preparing for Christ himself, for “like- 
wise shall also the Son of man suffer of them.” 
Then the disciples understood that ‘‘ he spake unto 
them of John the Baptist.” But did they understand 
- that in his answer to their inquiry our Lord alluded 


the Baptist was but a type or a prelude, as well as to 
another, a future coming of the Son of man with 
which it was to be connected ?’ Many think that not 
obscurely, such an allusion lay in the words which 
Christ employed, and that it is in the two advents, 
each prefaced with its appropriate precursorage, that 
the full and varied language of ancient prophecy 
receives alone its fit and adequate accomplishment. 
But we must now turn our eye from the little 
group conversing about Elias as they descended the 
hill-side to what was occurring elsewhere, down in 
the valley among the villages that lay at the base of 
the mountain. Among the villagers there had occurred 
a case of rare and complicated distress. A youth, the 
only son of his father, had fallen the victim to strange 
and fearful paroxysms, in which his own proper speech 
was taken from him, and he uttered hideous sounds, 
and foamed, and gnashed with his teeth, and was cast 
sometimes into the fire, and sometimes into the water, 
from which he was drawn with difficulty and half 
dead. To bodily and mental distemper, occult and 
incurable, there was added demoniac possession, 
mingling itself with and adding new horrors to the 
terrible visitations. With the arrival of Christ and 
his disciples in this remote region there had come the 
fame of the wonderful cures that He had elsewhere 
effected; cures, many of them, of the very same kind 
of malady with which this youth was so grievously 
afflicted. On learning that the company of Galilean 
strangers had arrived in the neighbourhood of his own 
dwelling, the father of this youth thought that the 
time had come of reef from that heavy domestic 
burden that for years he had been bearing.’ He 
brought to them his son. Unfortunately, it so hap- 
pened that he brought him when Christ and the three 
disciples were up in the mountain, and the nine were 
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to another, a future coming of Elias, of which that of 









left behind. It was to them, therefore, that the 
application for relief was made. It does not appear 
that when in company with Christ the disciples were 


in the habit of claiming or exercising any preter- _|| 


natural power over disease. No case at least of a cure 
effected by their hands in such circumstances is 
recorded. But in that short experimental tour, when 
they had been sent out away from Him to go two by 
two through Galilee, Jesus had given them power over 
unclean spirits—a power which they had exercised 
without check or failure. And now, when they are 
left alone, and this most painful case is brought to 
them, they imagine that the same power is in their 
hands, and they essay to exercise it. In their Master’s 
name again and again they command that unclean 
spirit to go forth, but their word returns to them void.. 
They stand baffled and covered with confusion before 
the crowd that had gathered to witness the cure. 
They can give no reason, for they know none, why 
the failure had taken place. Nor are they suffered to 
skulk away in their defeat. Some scribes are there 
ready enough to take advantage of the awkward 
dilemma into which, they have been thrown by assum- 
ing an authority which turns out to be impotent 
their Master’s character involved in their defeat. We 
can well imagine what an instrument of reproach 
would be put thus into the hands of these scribes, and 
how diligently and effectively they would employ it; 
pressing the disciples with questions to which they 
could give no satisfactory replies, and turning the 
whole occurrence to the best account in the way of 
casting discredit upon the Master, as well as upon his 
disciples. A great multitude had in the meantime 
assembled ; a profane, and scoffing, and half malig- 
nant spirit had been stealing into the hearts of many, 
when Jesus and the three are seen coming down from 
the hill-side. The suddenness of his appearance—his. 
coming at the very time that his disciples were hard 
pressed, perhaps, too, the very calmness and majesty of 
his appearance, as some of that glory of the mountain top 
still lingers around him—produces a quick revolution of 
feeling in the fickle multitude. Straightway a kind 
of awe—half admiration, half alarm—comes over 
them, and “ greatly amazed,” they leave the scribes 
and the discomfited disciples, and they run to Him and 
salute Him—not in mockery, certainly, or hailing 
Him as one also whose claims upon their homage they 
are ready to set aside—but rather with a rebound 
from their recent incredulity, prepared to pay to Him 
the profounder respect. And now, as on some battle- 
field which some subordinate officers have entered on 
in absence of their chief, and in which they have 
been worsted by the foe, when at the crisis of the 
day the chief himself appears, and at once the 
tide of battle turns—so acts the presence of Christ. 
Bearing back with Him the multitude that had 
run forth to greet Him, He comes up to where the 
scribes are dealing with the Apostles, and says to them, 
‘‘What question ye with them?” The questioners 
are struck dumb—stand silent’ before the Lord. In 
the midst of the silence a man comes forward, kneels 
down before Jesus, tells him what has happened, how 
fearful the malady was that had fallen upon his only 
child, how he had brought the child to his disciples 
and they had failed to cast the devil out of him. Too 
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much occupied with his own grief, too eager to seize 
the chance now given, that the Master may do what 
His disciples could not, he makes no mention of the 
scribes, or of the hostile feeling against Him they have 
been attempting to excite. But Jesus knows it all, 
sees how in all the various regions then around him, 
in the hearts of the people who speak to Him, in the 
hearts of the disciples from whom He had temporarily 
been parted, in the hearts of those scribes who had 
been indulging in an unworthy and premature triumph, 
the spirit of incredulity had been acting. Con- 
templating the sad picture of prevailing unbelief, 
there bursts from his lips the mournful ejaculation: 
‘*O faithless, incredulous, and perverse generation! 
How long shall I be with you and you remain ignorant 
of who and what I am? How shall I suffer you, as 
you continue to exhibit such want of trust in my 
willingness and power to help and save you?” Not 
often does Christ give us any insight into the personal 
emotions stirred up within His heart by the scenes 
among which He moves—not often does there issue 
from His lips anything approaching to complaint. 
Here for a moment, out of the fulness of His heart He 
speaketh, revealing as He does so a fountain-head of 
sorrow lying deep within His soul, the fulness and 
bitterness of whose waters, as they were so constantly 
rising up to flood and overflow His spirit, who can 
gauge? What must it have been for Jesus Christ 
to come into such close familiar contact with the 
misconceptions, and incredulities, and dislikes, and 
oppositions of the men He lived among? With a human 
nature like our own, yet far more exquisitely sensitive 
than ours to injustice and false reproach, what a con- 
stant strain and burden must thus have been laid upon 
His heart! What an incalculable amount of patience 
must it have called Him to exercise! 

The brief lament over the faithless and perverse 
generation uttered, Jesus says to the father, ‘‘ Bring 
thy son hither.” And now follows a scene to which 
there are few parallels in scriptural or in any other 
story, for our vivid conception of which we are 
specially indebted to the graphic pen of the third 
Evangelist. They go for the youth and bring him. 
So soon as he comes into the presence of Jesus and their 
eyes meet, whether it was that the calm, benignant, 
heavenly look of Christ operated as a kind of stimulant 
upon a worn-out, weak, unstrung, excitable, nervous 
system, or the devil that was wont to take possession 
of him, knowing that his time was short, would raise 
one last and vehement commotion within that poor 
distracted frame, soon as the youth sees Jesus, he 
falls to the ground, wallowing, foaming, torn by a 
power he is unable to resist. Jesus looks upon him 
as he lies, and all around look at Jesus, wondering 
what he will do. Is it easy to imagine a conjunction 
of outward circumstances more striking or affecting ? 
The youth writhing on the ground, Jesus bending on 
him a look of ineffable pity, the father standing on 
the tip-toe of eager expectation, the disciples, the 
scribes, the multitude, pressing on to witness the 
‘result. Such was the season, such were the circum- 
stances, that Jesus chose for one of the shortest but 
most memorable of His conversations. Before He says 
or does anything as to the son, He says, quietly, in- 
quiringly, compassionately, to the father: ‘‘ How long 























is it ago since this came unto him?” The father tells 
how long, and tells how terrible it has been ; but as if 
somewhat impatient at such a question being put at 
such a time, he adds: ‘‘ But if thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us and help us.” Genuine and 
pathetic utterance of a deep-smitten fatherly affection, 
identifying itself with the object of its love, and intent 
upon’ the one thing of getting that child cured; 
all right here in the father’s feeling toward his gon, 
but something’ wrong, something defective in the 
feeling toward Christ, which, for the man’s own sake, 
and for his son’s sake, and for the sake of that gathered 
crowd, and for the sake of us, and of all who shall ever 
read this narrative, Jesus desired to seize upon this 
opportunity to correct. ‘If thou canst do any- 
thing,” the father says. ‘If thou canst believe,” 
is our Lord’s quick reply. It is not as thon 
takest it, a question as to the extent of My power, 
but altogether of the strength of thy faith, for if thou 
canst but believe, all things are possible, this thing 
can easily be done. Receiving the rebuke in the 
spirit in which it was given, awaking at once to see 
and believe that it was his want of faith that stood in 
the way of his son’s cure, sensible that he had been 
wrong in challenging Christ’s power, that Christ was 
right in challenging his faith, with a flood of tears 
that told how truly humble and broken his spirit was, 
the man cries out, ‘‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.” Who is not grateful to the man who lets 
us see into that tumult and agony of soul in which true 
faith is born, how it is that out of the dull and fearful 
spirit of mistrust the genuine child-like confidence of 
the heart in Jesus struggles into being. ‘‘ Lord, I 
believe.” I have a trust in thee. I know that thou 
hast all power at thy command, and canst exercise it 
as thou wilt. But when I look at that which this 
power of thine is now called to do, my faith begins 
to falter. Lord, help mine unbelief. Thou only canst 
do it. Thou only canst strengthen this weak and fail- 
ing heart of mine. It is thine to cure the bodily dis- 
temperof my son. It is thine to heal the spiritual infir- 
mities of my soul. What a mixture here of weakness 
and strength—the cry for help betraying the one, yet 
in that very cry the other standing revealed! Few 
utterances that have come from human lips hewve car- 
ried more in them of the spirit that we should all 
seek to cherish, nor would it be easy to calculate how 
many human beings have taken up the language this 
man taught them to employ, and who have said to 
Jesus, “ Lord, we believe ; help thou our unbelief.” 
In answer to this confession and this prayer, some- 
thing still further might have been said, had not our 
Lord perceived a fresh pressure in upon them of the 
neighbouring crowd, at sight of which he delayed no 
longer, but turning to him who lies still upon the 
ground before him, in words of remarkable sternness 
and decision, he says, ‘‘ Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee come out of him, and enter no more inte 
him.” A fresh cry of agony—a last and most violent 
convulsion—and the poor afflicted youth lies stretched 
out so motionless, that many looking at him, say that he 
is dead. But Jesus takes him by the hand and lifts 
him up, and delivers him perfectly cured to his glad 
and grateful father. The work was done, the crowd 
dispersed, ‘all amazed at the mighty power of God.” 
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Afterwards, when alone with him in the house, the 
Apostles asked Jesus why it was that they could not 
cast the devil out. He told them that it was because 
of their unbelief. They had suffered perhaps that late 
announcement which he had made to them of his 
impending sufferings and death to dim or disturb 
their faith, or they had allowed that still more recent 
selection of the three, and his withdrawal from them 
up into the mountain, to engender a jealousy which 
weakened that faith. One way or other, their faith 
had given way, and in its absence they had tried the 
power of their Master’s name, in the hope that it 
might act as a charm or talisman. Jesus would have 
them know that it was not thus that his name was 
rightly, or could ever effectively, be employed. Yet 
at the same time he would have them know that the 
kind of spirit by which this youth had been possessed 
was one not easy of ejection—which required, in fact, 
on the part of the ejector, such a faith as could only 
be reached by much prayer and fasting; teaching 
them thus, in answer to their inquiry, the double 
lesson—that the primary source of their failure lay 
in the defect of their faith; and that the manner in 
which that faith could alone be nourished up to the 
required degree of strength was by fasting and by 
prayer, by weaning themeelyes from the pursuits and 
enjoyments of sense, by repeated and earnest sup- 
plications to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, to Him whose office it is to work in his people the 
work of faith with power. At the same time Jesus 
took the opportunity which this private interview 
with his disciples afforded—as he had taken the oppor- 
tunity of his interview with the importunate father— 
to proclaim the great power, the omnipotence of faith 
(Matt. xvii. 20). This obviously was the one great 
lesson which, in this passage of his earthly history, 
Jesus designed to teach. 

Sudden and very striking to him must have been 
the transition from the brightness, the blessedness of 
that sublime communion with Moses and Elias on the 
mount, to the close contact with human misery in the 
shape of the possessed lunatic who lay writhing at his 
feet; so sharp and impressive the contrast that the 
prince of painters, in his attempt to picture to our eye 
the glories of the Transfiguration, has thrown in the 
figure of the suffering child at the base of the moun- 
tain. But more even than by this contact with human 
misery does our Saviour seem on this occasion to have 
been impressed by his coming into such close contact 
with so many forms of human unbelief. And he 
appears to have framed and selected this as the first 
occasion on which to announce, not only the need and 
the benefit, but the illimitable power of faith. 

He could easily have arranged it so that no applica- 
tion had been made to his disciples in his absence, 
but then they had wanted the lesson the failure 
carried in its bosom. He could easily have cured that 
maniac boy at once and by a word; but then his 
father had wanted that lesson which, in the short pre- 
liminary conversation with him, was conveyed. And 
through both, to us and to all, the great truth is made 
known that in this world of sin and sorrow the prime 
necessity is, that we should have faith in God and faith 
in Jesus Christ—not a faith in certain truths or propo- 








sitions about God or about Jesus Christ—but simple, 
child-like trust in God as our Father, in Jesus as our 
Saviour; a faith that will lead us in all times of our 
weakness, and exposure, and temptation, and distress 
to fly to them to succour us, casting ourselves upon a 
help that never was refused to those who felt their need 
of it. Neither for our natural nor for our spiritual life 
is the physical removal of mountains necessary, if it 
were we believe that it would be given in answer to 
believing prayer; but mountains of difficulty there 
are, moral and spiritual, which do need to be removed 
ere our way be made plain, and we be carried smoothly 
and prosperously along it; corruptions within us to be 
subdued; temptations without us to be overcome. 
These must be met, and struggled with, and overcome. 
It is by the might and mastery of faith and prayer 
that this can alone be accomplished. And is it no small 
comfort for us to be assured, on the word of our Lord 
himself, that though our faith be small in bulk as the 
mustard seed, yet if it be genuine, if ithumbly yetfirmly 
take hold of the mighty power of God and hang upon 
it, it will avail to bring that power down to our aid 
and rescue, so that, weak as we are in ourselves, and 
strong as the world is to overcome us, yet greater shall 
He be that is with us than he that is in the world, 
and we shall be able to do all things through Him who 
strengtheneth us. Prayer, it has been said, moyes 
Him who moves the universe. But it is faith which 
gives to prayer the faculty of linking itself in this way 
with Omnipotence, and calling it to human aid. And 
so you find that, in one of the other two instances in 
which Jesus made use of the same expressions as to 
the power of faith which he employed upon this occa- 
sion, he coupled faith and prayer together. ‘‘Master,” 
said Peter, wondering at the effect which a single word 
of Jesus had produced,—‘‘ Master, behold, the fig tree 
which thou cursedst is withered away. And Jesus 
answering said unto them, Have faith in God. For 
verily I say unto you, That whosoever shall say to this 
mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the 
sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe 
that those things which he saith shall come to pass, he 
shall have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say unto 
you, What things soever ye desire when ye pray, be- 
lieve that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
Wonderful words, assigning an all-embracing, an 
absolutely unlimited efficacy to faith and prayer— 
words not to be lightly judged of, as if they were in- 
tended to encourage the rash md the ignorant con- 
ceits and confidences of a presumptuous enthusiasm— 
but words of truth and soberness, notwithstanding the 
width and compass of their embrace, if only we re- 
member that true faith will confide in God, or Christ, 
only for that in which he invites, and so warrants, its 
confidence: and true prayer will ask alone for that 
which is agreeable to the will of God, and will promote 
the spiritual and eternal good of him upon whom it is 
bestowed. These are the conditions—natural and 
reasonable—which underlie all that Christ has said of 
the power of faith and prayer. And within these con- 
ditions we accept all that he has said as true in itself, 
and wanting only a firmer faith, and a more undoubt- 
ing prayer than we have exercised or put forth, to re- 
ceive its fulfilment in our own experience. 
W. Hanna. 
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THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
(Continued from p. 51.) 


Tue second fact observable in reference to birds of 
easy and powerful flight—namely, that their wings are 
all sharply pointed at the end—will lead us still further 
into the niceties of adjustment which are so signally 
displayed in the machinery of flight. 

The feathers of a bird’s wing have a natural three- 
fold division, according to the different wing-bones to 
which they are attached. The quills which form the 
end of the wing are called the primaries ; those which 
form the middle of the vane are called the second- 
aries; and those which are next the body of the bird 
are called the tertiaries. The motion of a bird’s wing 
increases from its minimum at the shoulder-joint to 
its maximum at the tip. The primary quills which 
form the termination of the wing are those on which 
the chief burden of flight is cast. Each feather has 
less and less weight to bear, and less and less force to 
exert in proportion as it lies nearer the body of the 
bird; and there is nothing more beautiful in the 
structure of a wing than the perfect gradation in 
strength and stiffness, as well as in modification of 
form, which marks the series from the first of the 
primary quills to the last and feeblest of the terti- 
aries.* Now, the sharpness or roundness of a wing 
at the tip depends on the position which is given to 
the longest primary quill. If the first or even the 
second primary is the longest, and all that follow are 
considerably shorter, the wing is necessarily a pointed 
wing, because the tip of a single quill forms the end; 
but if the third or fourth primary quills are the 
longest, and the next again on both sides are only a 
little shorter, the wing becomes a round-ended wing. 
Round-ended wings are also almost always open-ended 
—that is to say, the tips of the quills do not touch each 
other, but leave interspaces at the end of the wing, 
through which, of course, a good deal of air escapes. 
Since each single quill is formed on the same princi- 
ple as the whole wing—that is, with the anterior 
margin stiff and the posterior margin yielding—this 
escape is not useless for progression; but the air acts 
less fayourably for this purpose than when struck by 
a more compact set of feathers. The common rook 
and all the crows are examples of this. The pere- 
grine falcon, the common swallow, and all birds of 
very powerful flight have been provided with the 
sharp-pointed structure. 

The object of this structure, and the mechanical 
laws to which it appeals, will be apparent when we 
recollect what it is on which the propelling power, as 
distinct from the sustaining power, of a bird’s wing 
depends. It depends on the reaction of the air escap- 
ing backwards—that is, in the direction exactly oppo- 
site to that of the intended motion of the bird. Any 





* I owe to the accurate pencil of Mr. J. Wolf the accompanying en- 
graving of the wing of the golden plover, a bird of powerful flight. In 
this wing the gradation of the feathers is very perfect. It will be observed 
that the first of secondaries, the eleventh feather from the tip of the wing, 
is marked by a slight variation in the form of the margin.—See p. 104. 

+ The illustrations of Mr. Wolf will here again be the best explanation 
to the reader of the difference between the sharp and the round structure. 
—See p. 105. 





air which escapes from under the wing, in any other 
direction, will of course react with less advantage 
upon that motion. But from under a round wing a 
good deal of air must necessarily escape along the 
rounded end—that is, in a direction at right angles to 
the line of intended flight. All the reaction produced 
by this escape is a reaction which is uscless for pro- 
pulsion. Accordingly, in all birds to whom great 
velocity of flight is essential, this structure, which is 
common in other birds, is carefully avoided. The 
hawks have been classified as ‘‘ noble” or ‘‘ ignoble,” 
according to the length and sharpness of their wings: 
those which catch their prey by velocity of flight 
haying been uniformly provided with long-pointed 
structure. The sparrow-hawk and the merlin are 
excellent examples of the difference. The sparrow- 
hawk, with its comparatively short and blunt wings, 
steals along the hedge-rows and pounces on its prey 
by surprise; seldom chasing it, except for a short 
distance, and when the victim is at a disadvantage. 
And well do the smaller birds know this habit, and 
the limit of his powers. Many of them chase and 
‘* chaff” the sparrow-hawk, when he is seen flying in 
the open, perfectly aware that he cannot catch them 
by fast flying. But they never play these tricks with 
the merlin. This beautiful little falcon hunts the 
open ground, giving fair chase to its quarry by power 
and speed of flight. The merlin delights in flying at 
some of the fastest birds, such as the snipe. The 
longest and most beautiful trial of wingmanship I 
have ever seen was the chase of a merlin after a snipe 
in one of the Hebrides. It lasted as far as the eye 
could reach, and seemed to continue far out to sea. 
In the merlin, as in all the fastest falcons, the second 
quill feather is the longest in the wing; the others 
rapidly diminish; and the point of the wing looks as 
sharp as a needle in the air. 

There is yet one other power which it is absolutely 
necessary to some birds that their wings should enable 
them to exert; and that is the power of standing 
still, or remaining suspended in the air without any 
forward motion. One familiar example of this is the 
common kestrel, which, from the frequent exercise 
of this power, is called in some counties the ‘ wind- 
hover.” The mechanical principles on which the 


machinery of flight is adapted to this purpose, are: 


very simple. No bird can exercise this power which 
is not provided with wings large enough, long enough, 
and powerful enough to sustain its weight with ease, 
and without violent exertion. Large wings can 
always be diminished at the pleasure of the bird, by 
being partially folded inwards; and this contraction 
of the area is constantly resorted to. But a bird 
which has wings so small and scanty as to compel it 
to strike them always at full stretch, and with great 
velocity in order to fiy at all, is incapable of standing 
still in the air. No man ever saw a diver or a duck 
performing the evolution which the kestrel may bo 
seen performing every hour over so many English 
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The cause of this is obvious if we refer to the 
principles which haye already been explained. We 
have seen that the perpendicular stroke of a bird’s 
wing has the double effect of both propelling and sus- 
taining. The reaction from such a stroke brings two 
different forces to bear upon the bird—one whose 
direction is upwards, and another whose direction is 


fields. 


forwards. How can these two effects be separated 
from each other? How can the wing be so moved 
as to keep up just enough of the sustaining force 
without allowing the propelling force to come into 
play? The answer to this, although it involves some 
yery complicated laws connected with what mechani- 
cians call the ‘‘ parallelogram of forces,” is practically 
asimple one. It can only be done by shortening the 
stroke, and altering the perpendicularity of its direc- 
tion. Of course, if a bird, by altering the axis of its 
own body, can direct its wing-stroke in some degree 
forwards, it will have the effect of stopping instead of 
promoting progression. But in order to do this, it 
must have a superabundance of sustaining force, 
because some of this force is sacrificed when the stroke 
is off the perpendicular. Hence it follows that birds 
so heavy as to require the whole action of their wings 
to sustain them at all, can never afford this sacrifice 
of the sustaining force, and except for the purpose of 
arresting their flight, can never strike except directly 
downwards, that is, directly against the opposing 
force of gravity. But birds with superabundant sus- 
taining power, and long sharp wings, have nothing to 
do but to diminish the length of stroke, and direct it 
off the perpendicular at such an angle as will bring 
all the forces bearing upon their body to an exact 
balance, and they will then remain stationary at a 
fixed point in the air.* 

They are greatly assisted in this beautiful evolution 
by an adverse current of air; and it will always be 
observed that the kestrel, when hovering, turns his 
head to the wind, and hangs his whole body at a greater 
or less angle to the plane of the horizon. When there 
is no wind, or very little, the sustaining force is kept 
up by a short rapid action of the pinions, and the long 
tail is spread out like a fan to assist in stopping any 
tendency to onward motion. When there is a strong 
breeze, no flapping is required at all—the force of the 
wind supplying the whole force necessary to counter- 
act the force of gravity; and in proportion to the 
increasing strength of the wind, the amount of vane 
which must be exposed to it becomes less and less. 
I have seen a kestrel stand suspended in a half gale 
with the wings folded close to the body, and with no 
visible muscular motion whatever. And so nice is the 
adjustment of position which is requisite to produce 
this exact balance of all the forces bearing on the 
bird, that the change in that position which again 
instantly results in a forward motion is very often 
almost insensible to the eye. It is generally a slight 
expansion of the wings, and a very slight change in 
the axis of the body. 

And here it may be observed that the tails of birds 
have not, as is often supposed, any function analogous 
to the rudder of a ship. Birds which have lost the 
tail are not thereby rendered incapable of turning. 





* Mr, Wolf’s illustration of a kestrel hovering shows accurately the 
Position of the bird when the action is performed in still air. 








If the steering function had been assigned to birds’ 
tails, the vane of the tail must have been set, not, 
as it is, horizontally, but perpendicularly to the line 
of flight. But a bird’s tail has in flight no lateral 
motion whatever. It does, indeed, materially assist 
the bird in turning, because it serves to stop the way 
of a bird when it rises or turns in the air to take a new 
direction. It contributes also largely to the general 
balance of the body, which in itself is an important 
element in the facility of flight. Accordingly, almost 
all birds which depend on great ease of evolution in 
flight—or on the power of stopping suddenly, have 
largely developed tails. This is the case with all the 
birds of prey—with the kestrel in a conspicuous 
degree. But there are some exceptions which show that 
great powers of flight are not always dependent on the 
possession of a large tail—as, for example, the swift. © 

Another explanation has been given of the means 
by which birds are able to turn in flight, which is a 
curious example how preconceived theories founded 
on false analogies will vitiate our observation of the 
commonest facts in nature. I do not know of any 
modern work which gives any account of the theory 
of flight, which is even tolerably correct. But in most 
points an admirable account is to be found in the 
celebrated work of Borelli, ‘‘De Motu Animalium.” 
On the question, however, of steerage in flight, he 
gives a solution which the most ordinary observation 
is sufficient to contradict. Borelli is quite aware that 
the tail in birds has no such function as that which 
is usually assigned to it, and he points out the true 
theoretical objection to the possibility of its having 
any guiding power—viz., its horizontal position, and 
its immobility in the lateral direction. But the theory 
which he himself propounds is equally erroneous. It 
is this,—that birds deflect their course to the right or 
to the left, as rowers turn a row-boat—by striking 
more quickly and more strongly with one wing than 
with the other.* To this theory there are two objec- 
tions —first, that as a matter of fact birds can turn, 
and do turn, even to the extent of describing complete 
circles in the air, without any flapping either of one 
wing or the other; and secondly, that when birds do 
flap and turn at the same time, not the slightest dif- 
ference in time between the two wing-strokes can ever 
be detected. The beats of a bird’s two wings are 
always exactly synchronous. But the first of these 
two objections is of itself quite sufficient to disprove 
the theory. No man can have watched even for a 
moment the flight of the common swallow, and espe- 
cially the flight of the swift, without seeing it perform 
complete gyrations in the air without any strokes of 
either wing. The only change which can ever be de- 
tected by the eye is a slight elevation of one side of the 
whole body, and a slight depression of the other. 
The depression is always on that side towards which 
the bird is turning. On the opposite side, that from 





* Referring to a boat he says: “Si remi dexteri lateris celerius quam 


sinistri acquam retrorsum impellant—semper prora_revolvetur versus 
sinistrum latus; ergo eodem modo dum avis in medio fluido aeris innatat, 
volando eequilibrata in centro gravitatis ejus, si_sola dextra ala deorsum 
sed oblique flectatur, aerem subjectum impellando versus candam neces- 
sario ad instar navis mox memorate, permovetur latus ejus dextrum, 
quiescente aut tardius moto sinistro latera. Ex quo fit, ut avis pars 


anterior circa centrun gravitatis ejus revoluta, flectatur versum sinis- 
trum latus,’—Borellus, De Motu Animalium. Pars Prima. Propositio 
cxcix, 
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which the bird is turning, there is of course a cor- 
responding elevation. Sometimes this is very obvious, 
but in general it is so slight as to require close obser- 


vation to detect it. 


perpendicular to 
the sea.* Theo 
effect of this, of 
course, is to exposo 
the two vanes at 
different angles to 
the aerial currents 
—and it must bo 
remembered that 
in flight the ba- 
lance of all tho 
forces employed is 
so extremely fine 
that the most mi- 
nute alteration in 
the degreein which 
they bear upon 
each other, will 
produce an im- 
mense change in 
the result. It is 
not surprising, 
therefore, that the 
muscular -moye- 
ments which serve 
to turn the axis of 
a flying bird from 
one direction to 
another, are very 
often so extremely 
minute as genc- 
rally altogether to 
elude the sight. 
But in general 
terms, it may bo 
said that a bird 
turns in flying 
essentially on tho 
same principle as 
that on which a 
man turnsin walk- 
ing. Itis done in 
both cases by 
change in the di- 
rection of muscu- 
lar pressure upon 
a resisting me- 
dium. By an ex- 
quisite combina- 
tion of different 
laws, and by me- 
chanical _contri- 
vance in the ad- 
justment of them, 


it has been given to a bird to find in the thin and yield- 


In the albatross, when sweeping 
round, the wings are often pointed in a direction nearly 





AN 


Wing of the Golden Plover. 





* See a very interestin, 





account of the flight of the albatross by Cap- 
tain T, W. Hutton, in the Jdis for July, 1864. Captain Hutton says, 
“If he wishes to turn to the right, he bends his head and tail slightly up- 
wards, at the same time raising his left side and lowering the right in 
proportion to the sharpness of the curve he wishes to make, the wings 
being kept rigid the whole time.” This is the only paper I have seen on 


ing air a medium of resistance against which its own 

muscular force may act, as firm and as effective as that 
which man finds in the solid earth. 

The humming birds are perhaps the most remark- 

| able examples in the world of the machinery of flight. 

: @ The power of 


poising them- 
selves in the air, 
—remaining ab- 
solutely  sta- 
tionary whilst 
they search the 
blossoms for in- 
sects,—is a power 
essential to their 
life. It isa power 
accordingly 
which is enjoyed 
by them in the 
highest perfec- 
tion. When they 
intend progressive 
flight, itis effected 
with such velocity 
as to elude the 
eye. The action 
of the wing in all 
these cases is far 
too rapid to enable 
the observer to de- 
tect the exact dif- 
ference between 
that kind of mo- 
tion which keeps 
the bird at abso- 
lute rest in the 
air, and thatwhich 
carries it along 
with such im- 
menso _ velocity. 
But there can be 
no doubt that the 
change is one from 
a short quick 
stroke delivered 
obliquely forward, 
to a full stroke, 
more slow, but 
delivered perpen- 
dicularly. This 
corresponds with 
the account given 
by that most ac- 
curate ornitholo- 
gical observer, 
Mr. Gould. He 
says: ‘When 
poised before any 
object, this action 


of the wing is so rapidly performed that it is impossible 
for the eye to follow each stroke, and a hazy semi- 
circle of indistinctness on each side of the bird is 








the flight of birds in which observation of the facts is not vitiated by some 
false preconceived theory on their cause. — 
seized the true mechanical principles of flight. 


Captain Hutton has thoroughly 
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all that is perceptible.” There is another fact men- 
tioned by those who have watched their movements 
most closely which corresponds with the explanation 
already given—viz., the fact that the axis of the hum- 
ming bird’s body when hovering is always highly in- 
clined, so much so as to appear almost perpendicular 
in the air. In other werds the wing stroke, instead 
of being deli- 
vered perpen- 
dicularly 
downwards, 
which would 
infallibly carry 
the body on- 
wards, is deli- 
vered at such 
an angle for- 
wards as to 
bring to an 
exact balance 
the upward, 
the downward, 
and the for- 
ward forces 
which bear 
upon the body 
of the bird. 
Mr. Darwin 
says, ‘* When 
hovering by 
a flower, the 
tail is con- 
stantly shut 
and expanded 
like a fan, the 
body being kept 
ina nearly ver= 
tical position.” 
Mr. Wallace, 
another accu- 
rate observer, 
describes the 
humming birds 
as “balancing 
themselves © 
vertically in 
the air.” : 
These are a 
few, and a few ‘ 
only, of the 
adjustments 
required in 
order to the 
giving of the 
power of flight ; 
— adjustments 
of organic 
growth to in- 
tensity of vital 
foree—of external structure to external work—of | 
shape in each separate feather to definite shape in the | 
series as a whole—of material to resistance—of mass 
and form to required velocities ; adjustments, in short, 
of law to law, of force to force, and of all to purpose. 


So many are these contrivances, so various, so fine, so 
IV.—8. 









A. Kestrel hovering. 


B. Merlin—shary wine. 





intricate, that a volume might be written without ex- 
hausting the beauty of the method in which this one 
mechanical problem has been solved. It is by know- 
ledge of unchanging laws that these victories over 
them seemed to be achieved: yet not by knowledge 
only, except as the guide of power. For here, as 
everywhere else in nature, we see the same mysterious 
need of con- 
forming to im- 
perative con- 
ditions, side by 
side with abso- 
lute control 
over the forces 
through which 
this conformity 
is secured. 
When any 
given purpose 
cannot be at- 
tained without 
the violation of 
some law, un- 
less by some 
new power, and 
some new ma- 
chinery—the 
requisite power 
and mechanism 
are evolved — 
generally out 
ofold materials, 
and by modifi- 
cations of pre- 
existing forms. 
There can be 
no better ex- 
ample of this 
than a wing- 
feather. It is 
a production 
wholly unlike 
any other 
animal growth 
—an imple- 
ment specially 
formed to com- 
bine strength 
with lightness, 
elasticity, and 
imperviousness 
to air. Again, 
the bones of a 
bird’s wing a:@ 
the bones of the 
mammalian 
arm and hand, 
C. Sp-rrow-hawk—round wing. yg aydtccrta 
the feathers. The same purpose is effected by other 
means in connection with precisely the same bones 
in the flying mammalia—the bats. In these animals 
the finger-bones, instead of being compressed or 
soldered together to support feathers, are separated, 
attenuated, and greatly lengthened to afford attach- 
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ment to a web or flying membrane which is stretched 
between them. In other ages of the world there were 
also flying lizards. But in all these cases the mecha- 
nical principle is the same, and there has been the 
same ingenious adaptation of materials and of force 
to the universal laws of motion. 

On the earth and on the sea man has attained to 
powers of locomotion with which, in strength, endur- 
ance, and in velocity, no animal movement can com- 
pare. But the air is an element on which he cannot 
travyel—an ocean which he cannot navigate. The 
birds of heaven are still his envy, and on the paths 
they tread he cannot follow. As yet! for it is not 
certain that this exclusion is to be perpetual. His 





bodies buoyant in the air must be fruitless. Balloons 
aremeretoys. No flying animal has ever been formed 
on the principle of buoyancy. Birds, and bats, and 
dragons have been all immensely heavier than the 
air, and their weight is one of the forces most essential 
to their flight. Yet there is a real impediment in the 
way of man navigating the air—and that is the ex- 
cessive weight of the only great- mechanical moving 
powers hitherto placed at his disposal. When science 
shall have discovered some moving power greatly 
lighter than any we yet know, in all probability the 
problem will be solyed. But of one thing we may be 
sure—that if man is ever destined to navigate the air, 
it will be in machines formed in strict obedience to 


failure has resulted quite as much from his ignorance | the mechanical laws which have been employed 


of natural laws, as from his inability to meet the con- 
ditions which they demand. All attempts to guide 


| 


by the Creator for the same purpose in flying 
animals. 





THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


In the consideration of this great Epistle, we are at 
once met by a question which it is of some consequence 
satisfactorily to answer. There has been in all ages a 
doubt, whether its present title is rightly given. In 
order to deal with this, for the general reader, we must 
first explain its grounds. 

It will be remembered that St. Paul had spent a 
portion of time which he himself describes as ‘‘ three 
whole yeats” at Ephesus. He was bound to the 
church there by ties of the closest affection, as ap- 
pears by the pathetic description of the leave-taking 
in Acts xx. He writes, as commonly reputed, an 
Epistle to that church. Yet in it do we find not one 
single instance of personal greeting, so common in his 
other Epistles. Is this probable? 

Secondly, it is said that in this Epistle the conver- 
sion of those to whom it was addressed is stated to 
have been known to the writer only by report (ch. i. 
15), which could not be likely, considering that he 
founded the Ephesian church himself. 

Thirdly, he seems to treat his readers’ knowledge of 
himself as an Apostle, as one accruing by hearsay only, 
—so that he needed credentials to assure his mission 
to them (ch. iii. 2—4). 

Fourthly, he describes, it is said, his readers as 
almost exclusively Gentiles (ch. ii. 11; iv. 17), and as 
having been but recently conyerted (ch. v. 8; i. 13; 
ii. 13). 

Fifthly, the words “in Ephesus” (ch. i. 1) are 
omitted by our most ancient MSS., and thus not only 
internal, but external, grounds exist for doubting 
whether the Epistle could haye been addressed 
originally to the Ephesians. 

We will deal with these somewhat formidable 
queries one by one. 

As to the first then, we must be familiar with the 
Apostle’s manner in sending his private salutations, 
before we can reply. ‘‘They are found in greatest 
abundance in the Epistle to the Romans, written to a 
church which, as a church, he had never seen, but 
which, owing to its situation, contained many of his 
own friends and fellow-labourers, also many friends of 








those who were with him at Corinth. In i Corinthians, 
written to a church which he had founded, and where 
he had long resided (Acts xviii. 11), there is not one 
person saluted by name, and one salutation only sent,— 
from Aquila and Priscilla, In 2 Corinthians, not one 
personal salutation of either kind.” The Philippians 
were his ‘‘ dearly beloved, his joy, and his crown:” yet 
not one of them is saluted. The Galatians were his 
‘* little children, of whom he was in labour till Christ 
should be formed in them:” yet not one is saluted. 
The Thessalonians were ‘‘ imitators of him and of the 
Lord, patterns to all that believed in Macedonia and 
Achaia:” yet not one of them is selected for saluta- 
tion. What is even more to the point, 1 Timothy was 
sent to Ephesus itself: yet in it no one is saluted. It 
is plain then, that we can infer nothing from this 
absence of salutations. He sometimes omits them 
when writing to intimate friends; he inserts them 
when writing to those whom he had never seen. The 
seriousness of his subject, or the mere play of his free 
feeling at the time, influenced him, and no merely 
local considerations. That this letter contains no per- 
sonal salutations, is absolutely no reason why it should 
not have been addressed to the Ephesian church. 

The second and third objections are entirely un- 
founded. He does not speak of knowing them or 
their history by report, but only their present state 
of faith and love, or rather, some notable instances of 
both whieh were “‘among” them. And he does not 


say that they knew him only by report, or that he || 


wanted credentials to them. This will appear in our 
corrections further on. 

As to the fourth, he is elsewhere in the habit of 
addressing mixed churches as Gentiles (see 1 Cor. 
xii. 2), when their location was in the Gentile world. 
And of all Epistles this would be least likely to pre- 
serve the distinction, seeing that he is treating of the 
constitution and glories of the universal church. At 
the same time there are not wanting indications of 
the mixed composition of the church to which he was 
writing: as in the words, ‘that He might make the 
two into one new man in Himself” (ch. ii. 15). 
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To the latter part of this objection we may reply, 
that he uses the same term to express the length of 
time since their conversion, as he uses respecting his 
own: compare Eph. ii. 13, vy. 8, with Gal. i. 13, 23; 
Titus iii. 3; so that noinference as to its recent occur- 
rence can be drawn. 

The fact that the words ‘‘in Ephesus” are wanting 
in some ancient MSS., we may notice, (1) that Basil, 
who observes upon this omission, yet regards the 
Epistleasaddressed tothe Ephesians ; (2) that the words 
“in Rome” (Rom. i. 7) are also absent from some 
MSS. ; and that the local designation appears to have 
been left out in order to generalise the reference of 
the contents, when the subject was one of catholic 
interest. 

Some have supposed that our Epistle is that spoken 
of Col. iv. 16, as to be got from Laodieea, and read at 
Colosse. But this is pure hypothesis. No MS. 
substitutes the words ‘‘in Laodicea”’ for ‘‘in Ephesus.” 

Others have believed that it was a kind of circular 
letter, addressed to various churches, and to be desig- 
nated as it might happen, a gap being left to be 
filled in accordingly, ‘in Ephesus,” ‘‘in Laodicea,”’ 
‘in Hierapolis,” &c. This view is even more unten- 
able than the other. The Epistle is evidently addressed 


body, and under the same circumstances. No indica- 
tion is found of this encyclical character, as in 2 Corinth- 
ians and Galatians. For these and for other reasons 
which I have treated in my “ Introduction to the New 
Testament for English Readers,” I have no hesitation 
in rejecting altogether this latter hypothesis. 

We infer then, that the Epistle was veritably 
written, as now addressed, to the Ephesian church, 
and to no other. 

Of that church let us now speak. Ephesus was 
a place of great commerce and note, at the mouth 
of the river Cayster in Lydia. It was famed for 
its great temple of Diana, one of the wonders of 
the ancient world (Acts xix. 24, &c.). St. Paul’s first 
and short visit to itis recorded Acts xviii. 19—21. The 
work begun by him was afterwards carried on by 
Apollos, and by Aquila and Priscilla. During his 
second visit, lasting ‘‘three years,” he founded the 
Ephesian church (see Acts xix., xx). The number of 
converts seems to have been considerable, and the 
church had been an especial objeet of the Apostle’s 
personal care. On his last recorded journey to 
Jerusalem he did not touch at Ephesus, but summoned 
the elders of the Ephesian church to meet him at 
Miletus, where he took an affecting farewell of them, 
which at the time he believed to be his last. 

The subsequent history of this church will come 
before us when we write on the first Epistle to Timothy. 

It is interesting, among the doubts which have been 
above dealt with, to trace some minor indications, 
confirming the view that the Ephesian church was 
that really addressed. 

In St. Paul’s farewell speech, Acts xx. 24, we find 
him speaking of having preached to them the ‘‘ gospel 
of the grace of God,” and (ver. 32) committing them 
“to the word of His grace.” Itis, therefore, interest- 
ing to notice that in this Epistle alone, and not in the 
contemporary and similar one to the Celossians, he 
uses such expressions as ‘‘the glory of His grace” 





a 


(i. 6); ‘‘the riches of His grace” (i. 7, ii. 7); and that 
‘‘grace” in many combinations runs through the 
whole letter. If he preached among them ‘“‘ the good 
tidings of the grace of God,” this may well be called 
‘* the Epistle of the grace of God.” 

In Acts xx. 22, he had said, ‘“‘I go bound in the 
spirit to Jerusalem.” .... ‘‘ Bonds and afflictions 
await me.” Accordingly, here alone, in his letters to 
churches, does he call himself ‘‘ the Lord’s bondsman,” 
or ‘‘ prisoner ” (chap. iii. 1; iv. 1). 

In his speech in the Acts (xx. 28), he had said of the 
church of God, ‘‘which He purchased with His own 
blood.” In Eph. i. 14, we have the singular expres- 
sion, ‘‘ the redemption of the purchased possession.” 

In Acts xx. 32, he commits them to God and the 
word of His grace, ‘‘ which was able to build them up, 
and give them an inheritance among the saints.”’ The 
image of building, often found elsewhere, is more than 
ever common in this Epistle; some have supposed in 
allusion to the great temple of Diana. But however 
this may be, we can hardly fail to connect the words 
just quoted with Eph. i. 18, ‘‘ which is the riches of 
the glory of this inheritance among the saints ;” i. 14, 
‘‘which is the earnest of our inheritance;” and 
vy. 5, “hath no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God” (see Acts xix. 8). 

When we come to inquire into the occasion of the 
Epistle, we find nothing special in the state of the 
Ephesian church which may account for it. Rather 
does it seem to haye sprung out of the circumstances 
of the Apostle’s employment at the time. He was 
sending, by Tychicus and Onesimus, a weighty 
letter to the Colossian church, occasioned by defects 
in its belief and practice. His mind was much exer- 
cised on the points which he had to treat in that 
Epistle. But these very matters were parts of a 
larger and more complete subject, which the special 
import of that letter would not allow him to introduce. 
He longed to set forth the length and breadth and 
height of the church of Christ, as founded in the 
counsel of the Father’s will, wrought by the obedience 
and love of the Son, carried on and nourished by the 
indwelling influence of the Spirit. And to whom 
should such an Epistle be addressed, but to that 
church which, more than any other, he had founded 
and built up,—the church at Ephesus? This then 
seems to be its occasion. It is to the Epistle to the 
Colossians, what the Epistle te the Romans is to that 
to the Galatians; a great offspring, greater than the 
parent, embracing the general subject of which the 
other treated a particular portion. He addresses the 
Ephesian church as a type, a sample, of the church 
universal. He sets forth to them the grownd, the 
course, the aim and end of the church universal. All 
through the letter this threefold division is found. 
The origin of the church in the will of the FATHER ; 
the course of the church by the satisfaction of the Son; 
the scope and aim of the church, life in the Sprrit,— 
these three things run through the whole, dividing the 
Epistle first into three larger portions, and then in 
those portions carrying out the same order in every 
paragraph, and almost in every sentence. ‘The whole 
is a magnificent apostolic comment on the doctrine of 
the Hely Trinity, as the divine Persons are concerned 
in the work of our redemption. Those who deny that 
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doctrine, must either set aside this Epistle altogether, 
or must tear out of it all meaning and coherence. We 
shall presently have occasion to trace the design 
throughout the contents of the Epistle; meantime we 
will speak of its place and time of writing, as pointed 
out in its own pages. 

These are easily traced by two indications. First, 
St. Paul was a prisoner when he wrote the Hpistle, as 
appears from ch. iii. 1; iv. 1; vi. 20. This he was at 
Ceesarea (Acts xxi. 27—xxvi. 32) during parts of the 
years 58—60 4,D.; and at Rome, from the beginning 
of 61 to the end of the history in the Acts, and per- 
haps longer. Of these two periods, some have believed 
that the former was that of his writing this Epistle. 
I have, in my ‘‘New Testament for English Readers,” 
examined the grounds of this opinion, and have found 
it far more probable that the Roman imprisonment, 


not the Czesarean, was the time, as commonly believed. 


The free intercourse between him and others—the 
names of his associates who were with him at the time 
when the three Epistles were written—the interval 
which naturally separates the Epistle from the last 
visit, corresponding to the Roman imprisonment, but 
not to the Czesarean—all these considerations tell very 
strongly for the common opinion. And if this be 
adopted, the time of writing will be fixed somewhere 
about the year 62 A.D. 

In style and language, this Epistle is by far the 
most difficult of all St. Paul’s writings. I have described 
it as follows in the work referred to above :—“ Else- 
where, as in the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, 
and Colossians, the difficulties lie for the most part at 
or near the surface: a certain degree of study will 
master, not indeed the mysteries of redemption which 
are treated of, but the coherence of the context, and 
the course of the argument: or if not so, will at least 
serve to point out to every reader where the hard 
texts lie, and to bring out into relief each point with 
which he has to deal: whereas here, the difficulties 
lie altogether beneath the surface: are not discernible 
by the cursory reader, who finds all very straightfor- 
ward and simple. All on the surface is smooth, and 
flows on unquestioned: but when we begin to inquire 
why thought succeeds to thought, and one cumbrous 
parenthesis to another—depths under depths disclose 
themselves, wonderful systems of parallel allusion, 
frequent and complicated underplots: every word, the 
more we search, approves itself as set in its exact 
logical place: we see every phrase contributing, by its 
own similar organization and articulation, to the 
carrying out of the organic whole. But this result is 
not won without much labour of thought—without 
repeated and minute laying together of portions and 
expressions—without bestowing on single words and 
phrases, and their succession and arrangement, as 
much study as would suffice for whole sections of 
those Epistles which carry their meaning more on the 
surface.” 

We will now follow the Apostle’s great subject 
through the Epistle. 

After the customary apostolic greeting, begins the 
first portion of the Epistle, i. 3—iii. 21—Tux Doc- 
TRINE OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. This is subdivided 
as follows :— 

I. The Ground and Origin of the Church, in the 





FATHER’s counsel, and His act in Christ, by the 
Spirit, i, 3—23. In carrying out this, the Apostle 
gives (1.) the preliminary idea of the church, set forth 
in the form of an ascription of praise, i. 3—14, and 
thus arranged : —The FATHER, in His eternal love, has 
chosen us unto holiness (ver. 4), ordained us to son- 
ship (ver. 5), bestowed grace on us in the Beloved 
(ver. 6); in the Son, we have—redemption through 
the riches of His grace (ver. 7), knowledge of the 
mystery of His will (ver. 8, 9), inheritance under Him 
as the one Head (ver. 10—12); through the Spirit we 
are sealed, by hearing the word of salvation (ver. 13), 
by receiving the earnest of our inheritance (ver. 14), 
until the redemption of the purchased possession (ibid.) 
(2.) The idea of the church carried forward, in the 
form of a prayer for the Ephesians, in whieh the ful- 
filment of the Father’s counsel through the Son, by 
the Spirit, in his people, is set forth as consisting in 
the knowledge of the hope of his calling, of the riches 
of his promise, and the power which He exercises on 
His saints as first wrought by Him in Christ, whom 
He has made Head over all to the church. 

II. The Course and Progress of the Church through 
the Son (ii. 1—22): thus subdivided: (1.) ver. 1—10, 
the power of the Father in quickening us, both Gen- 
tiles and Jews, in and with Christ (ver. 1—6); his 
purpose in manifesting this power (ver. 7); inference 
respecting the method of our salvation (ver. 10). (2.) 
ver. 11—22, hortatory expansion of the foregoing 
into detail ; reminding them what they once were (ver. 
11, 12); what they now were in Christ (ver.13—22). 

III. The Aim and End of the Church in the Spirit 
(iii. 1—21) mainly set forth in the revelation to it of 
the mystery of Christ, through the ministry, working 
in the Spirit; and primarily, as regarded these Ephe- 
sians, by himself. Thus (1.) of his office as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (ver. 1—13) ; (2.) under the form of a 
prayer for them, of the aim and end of that office as 
respected the church; its becoming strong in the 
power of the Spirit (ver. 14—19). Then (ver. 20, 21) 
a doxology concludes this first portion of the Epistle. 

Now begins THE SECOND PORTION OF THE EPISTLE, 
being hortatory (iv. 1—vi. 20): and herein— 

I. (iv. 1—16) The ground of the Christian’s duties 
as a member of the church, viz., the unity of the 
mystical body of Christ (ver. 1—6), the manifold- 
ness of grace given to each (ver. 7-13), that we 
may come to perfection in Him (ver. 14—16). 

II. (iv. 17—vi. 9) Exhortations to a course of walk- 
ing and conversation, derived from the ground just 
laid down. And herein (1.) (iv. 17—yv. 21), general 
duties of Christians as united to Christ their Head: 
(2.) (v. 22—vi. 9) the Christian duties being all thus 
comprehended and hallowed by the church, the 
Apostle treats of them in the three greatest of the 
social relations: that of husband and wife (v. 22— 
33), that of parent and child (vi. 1—4), that of master 
and servant (vi. 5—9). 

Then the Epistle draws to a conclusion, in a general 
exhortation to the spiritual conflict and to prayer 
(vi. 10—20): that conclusion itself being introduced 
by the announcement of the mission of Tychicus with 
the Epistle (vi. 21, 22), and completed with the 
apostolic blessing (vi. 23, 24). 





Ht is well that the reader should have his attention 
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called to the fact, and the nature, of the similarities 
between this Epistle and that to the Colossians. No 
one who reads with any intelligent attention can fail 
to have observed them; and few but will have seen 
how probable it is that a writer sending two letters 
at the same time should cast the two in the same 
common mould. If the one were written under special 
circumstances, while the other was intended as a more 
general exposition of the writer’s mind, then would 
this common form be modified to suit those circum- 
stances in the one case, and not in the other. 

Now this is precisely what we find in the two 
Epistles. It is not our purpose to compare them 
throughout; but let any reader take the two first 
chapters of each, paragraph by paragraph, and see 
for himself whether it be not so. 

“In writing both, the Apostle’s mind was in the 
same general frame—full of the glories of the person 
of Christ, and the consequent glorious privileges of 
his church, which is built on Him, and vitally knit to 
Him. This mighty subject, as he looked with indig- 
nation on the beggarly system of meats and drinks 
and hallowed days and angelic mediations to which 
his Colossians were being drawn down, rose before 
him in all its length and breadth and height; but as 
writing to them, he was confined to one portion of it, 
and to setting forth that one portion pointedly and 
controversially. He could not, consistently with the 
effect which he would produce on them, dive into the 
depths of the divine counsels in Christ with regard to 
them. At every turn, we may well conceive, he would 
fain have gone out into those wonderful prayers and 
revelations which would have been so abundant if he 
had had free scope: but at every turn the spirit bound 
him to a lower region, and would not let him lose 
sight of the cautionary matter-of-fact pleading, which 
forms the ground-tone of this Colossian Epistle. Only 
in the setting forth of the majesty of Christ’s person, 
so essential to his present aim, does he know no limits 
to the sublimity of his flight. When he approaches 
those who are Christ’s, the urgency of their conser- 
vation, and the duty of marking the contrast to their 
deceivers, cramps and confines him for the time. 

‘‘ But the spirit which thus bound him to his special 
work while writing to the Colossians, would not let 
his divine promptings be in vain. While he is labour- 
ing with the great subject, and unable to the Colos- 
sians to express all he would, his thoughts are turned 
to another church, lying also in the line which Tychi- 
cus and Onesimus would take: a church which he 
had himself built up stone by stone; to which his 
affection went largely forth: where if the same bane- 
ful influences were making themselves felt, it was but 
slightly, or not so as to call for, special and exclusive 
treatment. He might pour forth to his Ephesians 
all the fulness of the Spirit’s revelations and prompt- 
ings, on the great subject of the Spouse and Body of 
Christ. To them, without being bound to narrow his 
energies evermore into one line of controversial direc- 
tion, he might lay forth, as he should be empowered, 
their foundation in the counsel of the Father, their 
course in the satisfaction of the Son, their perfection 
in the work of the Spirit. 

‘‘ And thus,—as a mere human writer, toiling ear- 


rigidly off the thoughts and words, however deep and 
beautiful, which spring out of and group around his 
subject, putting them by and storing them up for 
more leisure another day: and then on reviewing 
them, and again awakening the spirit which prompted 
them, playfully unfolds their germs, and amplifies 
their suggestions largely, till a work grows beneath 
his hands more stately and more beautiful than ever 
that other was, and carrying deeper conviction than it 
ever wrought :—so, in the higher realms of the ful- 
ness of inspiration, may we conceive it to have been 
with our Apostle. His Epistle to the Colossians is 
his caution, his argument, his protest: is, so to speak, 
his working-day toil, his direct pastoral labour: and 
the other is the flower and bloom of his moments, 
during those same days of devotion and rest, wher he 
wrought not so much in the Spirit, as the Spirit 
wrought in him. So that while we have in the Colos- 
sians, system defined, language elaborated, antithesis 
and logical power, on the surface—we have in the 
Ephesians the free outflowing of the earnest spirit,— 
to the mere surface-reader, without system, but to 
him that delves down into it, in system far deeper and 
more recondite, and more exquisite: the greatest and 
most heavenly work of one, whose very imagination 
was peopled with the things in the heavens, and eyen 
his fancy wrapt in the visions of God. 

‘Thus both Epistles sprung out of one inspiration, 
one frame of mind; that to the Colossians first, as the 
task to be done, the protest delivered, the caution 
given: that to the Ephesians, begotten by the other, 
but surpassing it: carried on perhaps in some part 
simultaneously, or immediately consequent. So that 
we may have in both, many of the same thoughts 
uttered in the same words: many terms and phrases 
peculiar to the two Epistles; many instances of the 
same term or phrase still sounding in the writer’s ear, 
but used in the two in a different connexion. All 
these are taken by the impugners of the Ephesian 
Epistle as tokens of its spuriousness: I should rather 
regard them as psychological phenomena strictly and 
beautifully corresponding to the circumstances under 
which we have reason to believe the two Epistles to 
have been written; and as fresh elucidations of the 
mental and spiritual character of the great Apostle.” * 

It remains that we indicate, as usual, the places in 
this Epistle requiring correction, either in the read- 
ings, or the renderings, of our English version. 

In ch. i. 1. as has been already noticed, our two 
oldest MSS. omit the words ‘‘at Ephesus.” All the 
rest contain them ; and it is probable that they formed 
a part of the original text. See above. In ver. 6, 
‘wherein he hath made us accepted,” should be, ‘‘ which 
he freely bestowed upon us.” In ver. 14, instead of 


“which” (neuter). In ver. 15, “‘the love which ye 
have” is omitted by our three oldest MSS. In ver. 
18, “‘ understanding” should be ‘‘ heart,” as in all our 
ancient MSS. In the same verse, for ‘‘and what,” 
read ‘“‘ what.” In ver. 20, some of the most eminent 
MSS. read ‘‘ which he hath wrought.” 

In ch. ii. 17, all our oldest authorities read ‘‘ of 
peace to you which were afar off, and of peace to you 
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which were nigh;” and in ver. 19, ‘‘ but are fellow- 
citizens.” 

In ch. iii. 3, instead of ‘how that by revelation he 
made known unto methe mystery,” read ‘ that by reve- 
lation was the mystery made known unto me.” In 
ver. 6, for ‘‘ his promise in Christ,” read ‘‘ the promise 
in Christ Jesus.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ preach among the 
Gentiles the,” read ‘‘bring to the Gentiles the glad 
tidings of the.” In ver. 9, for “ fellowship,” read, 
with all our most ancient authorities of every kind, 
‘‘dispensation.”” In ver. 9, omit ‘‘ by Jesus Christ,” 
with all our oldest authorities. In ver. 14, omit, with 
the same, the words ‘‘ of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
ver. 21, ‘‘for in the church by Christ Jesus,” read ‘‘ in 
the church and in Christ Jesus.” 

In ch. iv. 6, ‘‘in you all” should be, ‘‘in all.” No 
ancient MS. reads ‘‘in you all;” some have “in us 
all,” but the chief read ‘in all.” In ver. 9, ‘‘ first” 
is omitted by the majority of our ancient MSS. In 
ver. 17, for ‘‘ other Gentiles,”’ read ‘‘ also the Gentiles.” 

In ch. v. 2, for ‘‘ us” (first time) two of the oldest 
MSS. read ‘‘ you;” and for ‘‘ us” (second time) one of 
the oldest MSS. reads ‘‘ you.” In ver. 5, all the ancient 
authorities have ‘‘ For of this ye are sure, knowing,” 
&c. In ver. 9, for ‘‘ the fruit of the Spirit,” all the 
oldest MSS. have ‘‘the fruit of the light.” In ver. 
17, for ‘‘ understanding,” the oldest MSS. have ‘‘under- 
stand,” (imperative). In ver. 19, “spiritual” is 
omitted by one of the oldest MSS. In ver. 21, for 
“* God,” read *‘ Christ.” In ver. 22, it should stand, 
‘* Ye wives, unto your own husbands,” &c. In ver. 
23, read, ‘‘ As Christ also is the head of the church, 
himself the Saviour of the body.” In ver. 24, omit 
‘‘own.” In ver. 27, read, with all the oldest MSS., 
‘“‘that he might himself present unto himself,” &c. 
After ‘‘ men” in ver. 28, and after ‘‘ Christ’ in ver. 
29, insert ‘‘also.” In verse 30, “‘ of his flesh and of 
his bones” is omitted by our three oldest MSS. 

Tn ch. vi. 1, ‘in the Lord” is omitted by some of 
the oldest MSS. Ver. 8 should stand, “‘ knowing that 
each man, if he shall have done any good thing, shall 
receive the same from the Lord,” &c. In ver. 9, for 
‘*your master also,” read ‘‘their master and yours.” 
In ver. 10, for “ Finally,” read ‘‘ Henceforth,” and 
omit ‘‘my brethren.” In ver. 12, for “‘ the darkness of 
this world,” read ‘‘ this present darkness.”’ In ver. 16, 
for “‘ above all,” our two oldest MSS. read “in all 
things”’ (see below). 

The principal errors and inaccuracies in translation 
are as follows:—In ch. i. 3, 4, “‘hath blessed” should 
be ‘‘ blessed,” and.-‘* hath chosen” should be “chose ;”’ 
‘«heayenly places” should be ‘‘ the heavenly places.” 
In ver. 5, ‘‘ the adoption of children” should be simply 
‘* adoption ;” and ‘‘ to himself” should be ‘‘unto him.” 
In ver. 6, ‘‘the beloved” would be more clearly ex- 
pressed by ‘‘ the beloved One.” As it stands, it might 
be plural. In ver. 7, ‘‘ sins” ought to have been ‘* our 
transgressions.” In ver. 8, “‘ wherein he hath abounded” 
should have been, ‘‘wherein he made to abound.” 
In ver. 9, ‘‘ he hath purposed” should be, ‘‘ he pur- 
posed.” Ver. 10 should run thus: ‘unto the dispen- 
sation of the fulness of the times, to gather up all 
things in Christ,” &c. In ver. 11, ‘‘in whom we also 
have obtained an inheritance” should be, ‘‘in whom we 
were also made his inheritance.” Ver. 12 is ambi- 





guous as it stands in the Authorised Version: ‘‘ who 
first trusted in Christ” may refer to “‘ we,” or to the 
person spoken of in ‘‘ his glory.”” The ‘‘ we” should 
be repeated: ‘‘ that we should be to the praise of his 
glory, we who before have hoped in Christ.” Ver. 13 
should stand thus: ‘‘In whom are ye also, haying 
heard the word of truth, the Gospel of your salvation: 
in whom also ye haying believed were sealed by the 
Spirit of the promise, even the holy Spirit.” In ver, 
14, for ‘‘until the redemption,” read ‘‘ for the redemp- 
tion.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ your faith in the Lord Jesus,” 
‘the faith in the Lord Jesus which is among you.” 
In ver. 17, for ‘‘ the knowledge,” read ‘ full know- 
ledge.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ his mighty power,” read “the 
might of his strength.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘ when he 
raised him,” ‘* by raising him.” In ver. 22, for ‘hath 
put,” &c., ‘put all things in subjection under his 
feet.” In ver. 23, “ filleth all in all’ is ambiguous. 
It should be, filleth ‘‘ all things with all things.” 

In ch. ii. 1, ‘‘ in trespasses and sins” should be “‘ by 
reason of your trespasses and your sins.” In ver. 2, 
‘< children” should be ‘‘sons.” In ver. 3, that which 
was meant by “conversation” would be better con- 
veyed by ‘“‘ way of life;” ‘‘of the flesh and of the 
mind” should be ‘‘of our flesh and our thoughts ;” 
and ‘‘ others” should be “‘ the rest.”’ In ver. 5, ‘‘sins” 
should be ‘‘our trespasses;” ‘‘hath quickened” 
should be ‘quickened;” and ‘are saved,” ‘have 
been saved.” In ver. 6, ‘together in heavenly 
places” should be, ‘‘ together with him in the hea- 
venly places.” In ver. 7, ‘through Christ Jesus” 
should be, “in Christ Jesus.” In ver. 8, “are yo 
saved” should be, ‘“‘ have ye been saved."’ In ver. 
10, ‘‘ hath before ordained” should be, ‘‘ before pre- 
pared.” In ver. 12, ‘‘ without Christ’’ should be, 
‘separate from Christ;” and ‘‘ promise” should be, 
‘‘the promise.” In ver. 13, for ‘‘ sometimes,” ‘‘ afore- 
time;” and for ‘‘are made nigh by,’ “have been 
brought nigh in.” In ver. 14, for “hath made,” 
“hath broken,’ ‘‘made” and ‘‘ brake.” Then it 
should go on, ‘‘ brake down the middle wall of the 
partition, to wit, the enmity, in his flesh: abolishing 
the law of the commandments [consisting] in ordi- 
nances.” In ver. 16, for ‘‘ by the cross,” ‘through 
his cross.” In ver. 17, ‘‘ preached peace” would be 
better expressed, ‘‘ brought glad tidings of peace.” 
Ver. 18 should run, ‘‘ Because through him we both 
have our access in one Spirit unto the Father.” In 
ver. 19, for ‘‘ now therefore,” ‘‘so then;” for 
‘‘ foreigners,” ‘‘sojourners.” In ver. 21, “‘ groweth” 
would be better expressed by, “is growing;” and in 
the next verse, ‘‘ are builded,” which looks like a past 
perfect tense, by ‘‘ are being builded ”’ (present). 

In ch. iii. 2, for “ have heard, ‘‘ heard.” In ver. 4, 
for “knowledge,” ‘‘ understanding.” 
“‘ 4s now revealed,” ‘hath now been revealed;” and 
for ‘by the Spirit,” “in the Spirit.” In ver. 6, for 
“should be,” ‘‘are;” and for ‘‘of the same body,” 
‘joined in the same body.” In ver. 8, for “is,” 
“was.” Ver. 9 should run, “And to enlighten all 
men what is,” &c. (see above). In ver. 10, for 
« heavenly,” ‘the heavenly ;” for ‘‘ might,” “may ;” 
and for “by,” “through.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ Christ 
Jesus our Lord,” “ the Christ, even Jesus our Lord.” 
In ver.-12, it should stand, ‘‘ our boldness and our 








In ver. 5, for ° 
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access.” Ver. 15 should run, ‘from whom every 
family in heaven and on earth is named.” The 
authorised version is an ungrammatical rendering of the 
original. It is very difficult to convey in English the 
Apostle’s meaning, which depends on a similarity of 
words in the original; the word for family (patria) 
being derived from that for father (pater); that hea- 
venly Pater, from whom every patria in heaven and 
on earth derives its name and its laws of being. In 
ver. 17, ‘‘ being rooted and grounded,” would better be, 
“haying been rooted and grounded.” In ver. 19, 
‘that ye may be filled up unto all the fulness of God.” 
In ver. 20, 21, for “Now”... and “glory,” read 
« But”... and “the glory.” 

In ch. iv. 1, for “of the Lord,” ‘in the Lord.” 
«« Vocation” simply is ‘‘ calling” in the original, and 
should have been so expressed. In ver. 4, for ‘‘ even 
as ye are called,” ‘as ye also were called.” In ver. 7, 
for ‘‘ is given grace,” ‘* was the grace given.” In ver. 8, 
“‘ captivity” should be ‘‘ captives,” which is what the 
word “captivity,” or ‘‘a captivity,” in the original 
In ver. 11, ‘‘ He gave some, apostles,” &c., 


| should be filled up so as to be intelligible to the 








——_————— 


English reader, ‘‘He gave some to be apostles,” &e. 
In ver. 12, ‘‘ the ministry” should be ‘‘ ministration.” 
Ver. 13 should stand, ‘till we all attain unto the 
unity of the faith and of the perfect knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto the full-grown man,” &c. In ver. 14 
it should be, ‘‘ tossed as waves, and carried about by 
every wind of teaching, in the sleight of men, in 
craftiness that leadeth to the system of error; but 
being followers of truth in love,” &c. ‘‘ Speaking the 
truth” is a most inadequate and unfortunate render- 
ing. It is the whole being, not the tongue alone, that 
is treated of. In ver. 16, ‘‘that which every joint 
supplieth” should be ‘‘ every joint of the supply:” ‘.¢., 
“‘every one of those joints whereby the system of 
supply is carried on.” In ver. 18, “‘ blindness” is a 
mistranslation. It should have been “hardening.” ‘The 
literal meaning is, ‘‘ becoming callous.” In ver. 19, 
“* have given” should be “‘ gave;” and in ver. 20, ‘‘ ye 
have not so learned,” ‘‘not so did ye learn.” Ver. 21 
should stand, ‘‘if indeed it was Him that ye heard, 
and in Him that ye were taught, according as is truth 
in Jesus.” In ver. 22 for “concerning the former con- 
versation,” which conveys very little meaning to the 
English reader, substitute “as concerneth your former 
way of life.” For ‘‘ corrupt according to the deceitful 
dusts,” ‘‘ corrupting (i.e., becoming corrupt—neuter) 
according to the lusts of deceit.” In ver. 23, for ‘‘ in 
the spirit,” ‘by the spirit” —“‘the spirit of your mind” 
being the Holy Spirit, dwelling in, and being part of 
your mind. In ver. 24 it should stand, ‘‘ which was 
(or hath been) created after God’s image in righteous- 
ness and holiness of the truth.” In ver. 25, ‘‘ putting 
away” should be ‘‘haying put away.” In ver. 27, 
“* yive place” should be “ give occasion.” In ver. 29 
read ‘whatever is good for the building up of the 
need.” In ver. 30, for ‘‘ are sealed,” ‘‘ were sealed.” 
In ver. 32, “‘ hath forgiven” should be “ forgave.”’ 

In chap. v. 2, for “hath loved” and “hath given ” 
should stand “loved” and ‘ gave.” In ver. 3 “ once” 
should be ‘‘even.” In ver. 4, ‘‘ which are not conve- 
nient” would be better expressed, ‘‘ things which are 
not becoming.” In ver. 11, ‘but rather reprove 








them” does not quite express the original words. 
Better ‘‘ but rather even reprove them,” #.e., not only 
make no terms with them, but even go so far, if it 
may be, as to become their rebukers. In ver. 13 
the translators appear to have mistaken the voice of a 
verb, and thus to have misrepresented the original. 
It should run thus: ‘“ But all things when they are 
reproved are made manifest by the light; for every- 
thing that is made manifest is light;” that is, the 
light of your Christian life, which will be by your 
reproof shed upon these deeds of darkness, will bring 
them out of darkness into light, for everything, when it 
ismanifested, becomes light. The Ephesians themselves 
were ‘‘once darkness,” but were now become “ light 
in the Lord,” haying been reproved ‘‘ by God’s Spirit.” 
For this reason it will be better in ver. 14 to render, 
instead of ‘‘ Christ shall give thee light,”’ ‘‘ Christ shall 
shine upon thee,” make thee light. Ver. 15 should 
stand ‘‘Take heed then how ye walk strictly,” i.e., 
Take heed of what sort your strict walking is; let it 
not be foolish and headstrong, ignoring the course of 
Providence and the necessities of place and time, but 
in view of God’s will, and shaped to suit it. The 
‘‘ strict walker” is but a fool and a nuisance, unless this 
be kept in view. The English version misses entirely 
thisimportant counsel. Inver. 16, “‘rudeerring the time” 
is altogether beside the purpose. The original has 
‘buying up (the) opportunity,” 7.e., of good, wherever 
it occurs: as the part of him who not only walks 
strictly, but also does itin wisdom. In ver. 18, again, 
“‘ excess” is quite beside the point, and a mere truism. 
Who ever doubted, that in drunkenness there is excess ? 
But the word thus rendered means ruin, profligacy, 
reckless casting away of body and soul. The best 
rendering would be “ profligacy.” In ver. 24, ‘‘ there- 
fore” ought to be ‘‘ nevertheless.” In ver. 26, ‘the 
washing’ is a mistranslation; the word in the original 
never has that meaning. It signifies the vessel in 
which the washing takes place, ‘‘ the layer,” or ‘‘ the 
font ;” ‘‘ water,” again, should be, as in the original, 
“the water,” viz., of baptism, which is here spoken 
of: “‘by” should be ‘‘in,” viz., im the power of 
Ohrist’s word, which made the element into a sacra- 
ment. In ver. 28, for “‘ his wife” read ‘‘ his own wife.” 

In chap. vi. 4, ‘‘ nurture” should be ‘‘ discipline.” 
For ‘servants’ in ver. 5, 6, it were better to read 
‘*bondmen,” or even ‘‘slaves:” the servants ad- 
dressed were not hired, as ours. And the admoni- 
tions apply only as far as that which the two states of 
life have in common. In ver. 6, the words ‘‘ from the 
heart”’ are better taken with what follows, ‘‘ from the 
heart with good will doing service,” and not with 
what went before. In ver. 9, for ‘‘ threatening,” 
‘‘your threatening,” i.e., that which is too common 
among you. In Yer. 10, for ‘be strong,” ‘‘be ye 
strengthened.” In ver. 12, it should be “ against the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” 
In ver. 15, for ‘‘ preparation,” “readiness.” In ver. 
16, for ‘above all,” ‘besides all:” and for ‘the 
wicked,” ‘the evil one.” Inver. 19, instead of ‘‘ that 
I may open my mouth boldly to make known,” ‘in the 
opening of my mouth, to make known with boldness.” 
In ver. 20, ‘‘ bonds” does not represent the word gene- 
rally thus rendered, but ‘‘chains.” In ver. 24, for 
** sincerity” read ‘‘ incorruption.” 
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SUNDAY SONGS FROM SWEDEN. 


I.—THE DEPARTED FRIEND. 
He who scorned God’s counsel not, 


But in stillness pilgrimed brave ; 
He who patient bore his lot, 


“ Come, thou son of man, to me, 
Come back to a Father’s breast,” 
Saith the loving God to thee,— 
Lets his weary children rest: 
After combat, toil, and pain, 
Broken heart and anguished bra‘n, 
‘Thou hast everlasting gain. 


After combat, toil, and pain, 
Broken heart and anguished brain, 
Thou hast everlasting gain. 








“ O whither shall I go? Where solace find ? 
Where gain a spot from pangs of conscience free ? 
Remorse’s grimmest phantoms haunt my mind, 
I smite my breast! how frail, good Lord, are we! 
O God! O God! be merciful to me!” 


He hath battled, he hath won, 
He Hope’s banner grand hath borne ; 
He is crowned, his deeds are done ; 
Him salutes immortal morn : 
After combat, toil, and pain, 
Broken heart and anguished brain, 
Thou hast everlasting gain. 


Blessed they who sleep Death’s sleep, 
They whose labour, conflict end: 
Death gives peace, urttroubled, deep, 

To the Saviour’s loyal friend : 
After combat, toil, and pain, 
Broken heart and anguished brain, 
Thou hast everlasting gain. 








Joy hath—freedom—through the grave: 
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II.— THE COMFORTER, 


Wue friends and all the world forsake, 
And mourning, thou art left alone, 

God cries, “ Thee to my heart I take, 
And cherish till thou cease to moan.” 

Joy, grief, God sendeth from above, 

He breaks the bread in boundless love, 
Which thou in sorrow eatest ; 

He ever strives to make thee whole: 

O then, forget him not, my soul, 
Whose care thou ever meetest. 


The kindest father’s yearning breast 

Is God’s, to all his children dear ; 
Though from the sky’s exalted crest 

God’s sun doth not for ever cheer : 
There must be clouds, there must be rain, 
To banquet rich the golden grain, 

Grass, trees, and flowers to nourish ; 
There must be tears, keen pangs, despairs, 
If, spite of earth’s temptations, snares, 

Our faith would valiant flourish. 


When break the sun's triumphant rays 
Through sombre cloud and tempest wild, 
The verdure glistens in the blaze, 
And all is balmy, bright, and mild : 
Await, my soul, God’s holy will, 
For he is wondrous wisdom still ; 
His faithful ones he chastens: 
Behold the gloomy mist hath fled, 
And light is like an ocean shed— 
Hope’s harvest eager hastens. 


Then sow in tears the sacred seed, 
With patient, pious, humble mind ; 
The harvest of thy word and deed 
Shall soon be waving in the wind. 
The follower of Jesus knows 
That he in bitter tears who sows 
Shall reap in ceaseless gladness : 
Then trust and do the Lord’s command, 
In life, death, bless thy Father’s hand, 
And thank him for thy sadness, 


Ill.— FAITH. 


I know in whom I trust when sin 
Kindles remorse’s keenest pain, 
And all without, and all within, 
Ts darkest cloud or crushing chain : 
With fervent, fruitful penitence, 
With grief immense, for guilt immense, 
I win through Christ’s great name sweet rest, 
Sweet refuge in my Father's breast. 


I know in whom I trust when doubt, 
Despair, assail my craven soul ; 
When I can raise no valiant shout, 
And am too weak to reach the goal: 
With earnest, deep, and yearning cry, 
I seek the cross on Calvary, 
Find armour, strength, resolve, and love, 
To gain my heritage above. 











I know in whom I trust when joys 
Enslave, the hollow joys of earth, 
And when I echo mad the noise 
Which is the mockery of mirth : 
To warn and ward, Christ draweth near, 
I learn to walk in holy fear ; 
His steps I follow, seek his face, 
Shine in the glory of his grace. 


I know in whom I trust when wane 
The splendour and the pride of life, 

When tears of torture ceaseless rain, 
And I am rent by wrong and strife : 

T know in whom I trust, for He 

Had tribulations fierce like me ; 

And through the desert I must go, 

And bear like him the dreadest woe. 


I know in whom I trust when black 
Death’s wings in menace o’er me sweep, 
With bleeding feet on toilsome track, 
I in the gloaming’s shadow weep : 
Christ, through his death, death overthrows, 
And brings redemption and repose ; 
Christ lives !—Christ lives !—through him I live— 
What more, my Saviour, canst thou give ? 


I know in whom I trust; but Him 
By holy deeds I best can praise ; 
Faith’s mighty marvels ne’er grow dim ; 
Then let my ways be wisdom’s ways: 
“Lord, Lord,” I cry not, but fulfil 
The mandates of the Father's will, 
As hero live, as hero die, 
To claim as Christ’s dear saint tho sky. 


IV.—THE AWAKENED SINNER. 


Wurrner flee I from God and from God's law ? 
They seize, they pierce me wheresoe’er I be ; 

How shall I meet what mortal eye ne’er saw, 
The awful Judgment Day, the dread decree ? 
O God! O God! be merciful to me! 


I tremble when to heaven high I gaze, 
There written all my wicked deeds I see ; 

I tremble when I view earth’s miry maze— 
How oft I there was false, good Lord, to Thee! 
O God! O God! be merciful to me! 


O whither shall I go? Where solace find ? 
Where gain a spot from pangs of conscience fice ? 
Remorse’s grimmest phantoms haunt my mind, 
I smite my breast! how frail; good Lord, are we! 
O God! O God! be merciful to me! 


Thou my Creator art; my Saviour grand! 
Why not to Thee, good Lord, not from Thee flee ? 
On my heart tortured, place Thy soothing hand, 
May Thy rich love surpass my guilt’s degree ! 
O God! O God! be merciful to me! 


Sweet Christ, Thy blood hath its own eloquence, 
It flows atoning from the mystic tree ; 
May I, the lost, feel its omnipotence, 
And may I pray with hope and sacred glee, 
O God! O God! be merciful to me! 
Gitzert Tarr. 
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THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. 
BY A SUMMER TOURIST. 


TT portion of the Sudetic mountain-chain which | or a funeral, they go down to hear a sermon. But 
crosses the northern frontier of Moravia, and projects | these religious excursions occur only about a dozen of 
far into the southern districts of Silesia, is covered | times in the course of a man’s life. The long distance 
with a dense forest at a height of some 3,500 or 4,000 | is deemed a sufficient excuse for staying away from 
feet above the level of the sea. The scenery, though | church in summer, while the state of the roads makes 
at many places as romantic as that of the Rhine, and | descent impossible, at least for women and children, in 
as picturesque as that of Saxon Switzerland, is yet | winter. As to education, matters are still worse, 
but little known. This is chiefly owing to the fact | |'There is no such thing as a school-house, and even 
that the district lies rather out of the way, affording | though there were, it would be unoccupied during the 
no thoroughfare except towards the sandy and | greater portion of the year, as the children, both boys 
barren plains of south-western Poland. The tourist | and girls, from their fourth or fifth year, are needed 
is seldom seea here, and the sound of the hunter’s | by their parents to aid in gathering sticks, or in filling 
bugle is as seldom heard. But the strokes of the axe | bags with coal. When they get a little stronger they 
resound from morning till dusk, and you ever and | are employ ed. in carrying loads on their heads down 
anon hear the crash of the falling trees, and see thick | to the village. In winter, perhaps, they may have 
greyish columns of smoke rising up from open spots | a few months to attend school; and there are some of 
where women and children are setting fire to piles of | the parents who care sufficiently for the instruc- 
wood. tion of their children to give them a few lessons in 

This is the district of the charcoal burners, or, as | reading and writing, or to pay a wandering school- 
they call themselves for brevity’s sake, the brenner, | master to assist in this arduous work. But these cases 
a.e., the burners. They number about a couple of | are rare. The great bulk of the youthful population 
thousand people, and are scattered over an area of | grow up like the children of savages, without God and 
some ten miles. They live in wooden huts built | without Christ in the world. 
among the trees. Although their trade yields buta| As you ascend the mountain from the village of 
scanty profit, yet those of them who are diligent and | Thorlau, on the western side of the range, you feel 
economical, succeed in attaining to comparative pros- | grateful for the comforts of a tolerably well-paved 
perity. These for the most part have a garden be-| road, which, for upwards of a mile, winds up in 
hind their hut, and a piece of land on a neighbouring | gentle zigzags till you reach a plateau, affording a 
slope, where they can feed a cow and grow potatoes. | most splendid view of the Oder valley. On this plateau 
But the number of this class is not very large. By far|a few houses haye been built, and form a hamlet 
the greater portion pass their life in poverty. There | named Birtschweg. Here you will find a public-house, 
are among them three great enemies to happiness. | witha baker’s, a grocer’s, anda carpenter’s shop. The 
The first is intemperance. The wants of the people | carpenter, though last is not least. He must be a 
being few, the greater part of the wages earned during | wonderful man, for he is also smith, bricklayer, painter, 
summer might be saved for the winter, but to most | and glazier.- Here the burners always “halt” when 
of this people the art of saving is as unknown as/| they come down with the bag of charcoal on their 
is the art of skating to the Ashantees. Instead of | head, from their lofty residence which is some fifteen 
buying corn or potatoes, they buy spirits, chiefly a kind | hundred feet higher up. And here it is they supply 
of potatoe-gin, which, being of very inferior quality, | themselves, at the public-house, with that vigour which 
not only intoxicates them, but ruins their constitution. | they think is required to enable them to carry their 
This enemy of course prepares the way for the second— | | burden down to Thorlau. Here it is, too, that they halt 
disease. Nor is the climate a healthy one. On the F in coming up again, their bags now empty under their 
east lie the Polish marshes, sending up obnoxious | arms, to buy provisions, and such nails and tools as 
exhalations, which even the mountain breeze is often- | | they require from the smith. Too often, also, they 
times unable to dispel. On the other sides is the dense | revisit the public-house, lest they should faint in 
forest, through.which at many places a ray of sunlight | 
never penetrates. A cold, damp atmosphere is thus|to admit that brandy is indispensable to enable 
generated, which propagates rheumatic fever, with its | people to scramble up steep mountains, then great 
long retinue of complaints. But many of these evils! excuse might be urged for the burners. The roads, 
might be prevented ; nay, the district itself might be| or I should rather say the footpaths, that lead 
made one of the healthiest in Silesia, were there not | from Birtschweg to their huts are so precipitous, that 
a third enemy, who stoutly opposes every attempt at| even the long-experienced skill of the burners does 
improvement. This is ignorance, with its inseparable | not always preserve them from accidents. ‘True, 
ally, prejudice. | Michael Stehelin, the carpenter of Birtschweg, often 

Having scarcely any intercourse with the people of | told them that their accidents would be far fewer 
the valleys, and having been left to themselves for | if they would only try to ascend without seeking aid 
centuries, the charcoal burners form quite a separate from the brandy-bottle. But he was not believed by 
community. From time to time they are visited by | the burner population, and they would have liked him 
the clergymen of the neighbouring parishes, and on | all the better if he had only kept his opinion more 
solemn occasions, when there is a marriage, a baptism, | to himself. 














their toilsome up-hill walk. And, indeed, were we 
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of medicine. 
“ Anything the matter with you, Henni ?” 


I am afraid he’ll soon be ‘round the corner’ 
matters don’t take a turn.” 

‘Round the corner? What do you mean?” 

“Why, dead, of course.” ; 

Michael could not help smiling at this, melancholy 
as the subject was. 

“Yes; but why do you call dying going ‘round a 
corner ?’” he inquired. 

The boy was silent.e This question had never been 
put to him before. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, ‘“‘I think it is 
because, you know, nobody ever comes back. They 
just disappear like a man turning round a corner.” 

“And d’ye think it’s a pleasant place round the 
corner ?”’? asked Michael. 

‘“‘Can’t tell,” said the boy; ‘‘ never been there.” 

“ T know,” said Michael. 

The boy said nothing, and they walked on a few 
steps in silence. 

‘* T know what places are round the corner,” Michael 
repeated. 

Still, however, the boy gave no reply. The matter 
did not seem to interest him at all. Michael sighed. 
“What dead indifference!” he thought. 

“Do you know anything about the Saviour?” he 
asked. 

‘No, I do not,” was the answer. 

“Can you read ?” 

eo.” 

When they arrived at Birtschweg the boy went 
into a public-house, from which Michael saw him 
emerge with a second bottle in his hand. 

The carpenter went to his home inasad mood of mind. 

“Dinah,” he said, to his wife, ‘‘ matters are not 
getting any better up among the burners. They die 
like the beasts of the field.” 

He then told her about his meeting with little Henni. 

‘‘T never wondered at matters being as they are up 
there,” said she, ‘‘ when there is neither church nor 
school. And I have often said that we ought to do 
— in the way of trying to supply them with 

ese.”’ 

On the following day a little girl, a sister of Henni’s, 
called. 

“Kind greetings from daddy,” she said, ‘‘ and as 
Master Michael said he knew it, daddy has sent me to 
ask whether he would be kind enough to say how it 
was, as daddy was much worse.” 

Michael did not at first catch her meaning. 

‘Oh! it’s about the corner,” said the girl. 

*‘Ah! I see,” cried Michael, as if a light had sud- 
denly risen before his eyes; ‘“‘I see. Say to your 
father I’ll call this afternoon, and tell him all I know 
about it.” 

After dinner Michael took his walking-stick to set 
out on his up-hill walk. 




















— 


; dition. 

“No, not with me, Master Michael, but with death. 
daddy. He has got the fever again, and is very ill. | but there was no doctor to be got except from Thorlau 
if | at a great expense. 








One day as Michael was walking up the road from | something cannot be done in the way of a school. I 
Thorlau, he overtook a burner’s boy of about fourteen | should very much like to do something among the 
years old, who was returning home, carrying a bottle | girls, at any rate.” 


Michael found Henni’s father in a dangerous con- 
The poor man was evidently not far from 
Perhaps medical skill might still save him, 


The sick man was anxious 
about the future. Henni’s having said that Master 
Michael had assured him he knew what places were 
on the other side of the dark gulf, had set him 
a-thinking seriously. It had occupied his mind through 
the sleepless night. He was very desirous to know 
what Master Michael could tell him about eternity, 
as he had no doubt he would very soon leave this life. 

‘‘There is a good place, and there is a bad one,” 
said Michael. ‘‘ Heaven is a place of great happiness. 
Our God is there, and our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 


| holy angels, and all the good people who have loved 


the Lord Jesus, and faithfully served Him on earth. 
They are always and for ever happy, and of the 
brightness of their glory we can form no idea. But 
hell is a place of utter darkness and of great pain. 
The devil is there, and his angels, and all the wicked 
and unbelieving who have been disobedient to God 
and lived a life of sin. It is a place of everlasting 
punishment for all who have done evil and repented 
not.” 

The invalid folded his hands and shut his eyes, as if 
trying to realise the full force of Michael’s words. 
Then, opening his eyes, he looked with an expression 
of grave concern. 

‘* D’ye know which place I am going to?” he asked 
with a faltering voice. 

<‘ Don’t ask me that,’? Michael answered; ‘‘ask it 
of yourself, You know better than I do how you 
have lived, what you have done, and whom you have 
served—whether God or the devil.” 

‘‘T am afraid there is not much hope for me,” he 
sighed, after a pause. 

‘‘T think not, if you look only to yourself,” said 
Michael. ‘‘ But if you would look up to Jesus you 
will see that there is a way of escape even for the 
greatest of sinners, if he only confesses his sins, re- 
pents, and gives himself to God.” 

‘‘Thave heard of Jesus,” said the invalid. ‘‘ He is 
the Saviour, I understand. But I don’t know much 
about Him.” 

Michael now told him the story of the Gospel, as far 
as he could do this in half an hour’s time, and 
without tiring the weak man too much. Henni, and 
his mother and sister, listened with great attention. 

«And so you believe that Jesus died for mo, and 
suffered for my sins ?” asked the invalid. 

‘Yes, I most assuredly believe that,” said Michael. 

‘‘Then what am I to do?” 

‘* You have only to go to Jesus and confess your 
sins to Him, thank Him for His love to you, and 
turn away your heart from ‘sin, and look out with 
delight for the glory that shall be revealed to you.” 

Michael thereupon read a few verses from the Bible 
in confirmation of what he had said. 

‘< Tf you were able to read I should leave the book 


“Do speak to him about Ged and something better | with you,” he said, “ but it would be of no use 
than this life,” said his wife, ‘‘and also see whether | now.” 
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‘*Oh, what a loss not to be able to read!” cried the 
invalid. ‘‘ When I was a boy my father often urged 
me to learn, but I did not think it worth the trouble.” 

‘‘Ts there none of your neighbours who can read a 
chapter to you?” 

‘“‘Not one. There are a few burners who can read, 
but they live too far away.” 

‘“‘Henni,” said the sick man, ‘‘ you must at once 
learn to read, and when you are able to do it, you'll 
teach your sister.” 

“But how am I to learn?” Henni asked, in a 
desponding tone. 

“IT will teach you, if you will come down to 
Birtschweg,” said Michael. ‘‘ When you pass with 
the coal to Thorlau you can call and spend an hour 
with me. That will do you more good than sitting 
in the public-house and learning to poison your brains 
with brandy.” 

Next day Henni presented himself in the carpenter’s 
room for his first lesson. Not Michael, but his wife, 
was the teacher. She thought there was no necessity 
for her husband troubling himself about work which 
she could do equally well. Even had she said she 
could do it better than him, she would have told 
nothing more than the plain truth. Such, at least, 
was Michael’s opinion. She cut an alphabet out of 
an old book, stuck the letters on pieces of pasteboard, 
and contrived in this way to make a kind of primer. 
Henni gaye no promise of proving a prodigy; but 
still he gave every hope of turning out fairly. 

‘‘Henni,” said Frau Stehelin, ‘‘I think you might 
as well bring your sister Machteld with you next 
time. She may profit by the lesson as much as you, 
and no loss to any one. That would be killing two 
birds with one stone, you see.” 

A few days later, Machteld, who was a handy girl 
of twelve, came with her brother, and sat by his side 
in Michael’s sitting-room, trying to get to the bottom 
of the ba, ba, b o, bo, bu, bu. After the lesson she 
remained with Frau Stehelin, waiting for Henni’s re- 
turn from Thorlau, where he had gone with the coal. 

‘*Machteld,” said Frau Stehelin, ‘“‘you might as 
well do a bit of knitting till your brother comes back.” 

‘* But I can’t knit,” said Machteld. 

‘* Well, then, I’ll teach you.” 

In a trice knitting needles and worsted were pro- 
duced from the table-drawer, and Machteld tried to 
wind the thread round the needles as her teacher 
showed her, wondering all the while how in the world 
a stocking could ever come out of this. 

‘* Patience, my girl, patience,” cried Frau Stehelin, 
as Machteld, in her haste and anxiety, ravelled the 
thread. ‘‘ Prague and Vienna were not built in one 
day. Only keep steadily at it, and when you know 
how to knit a stocking, I will teach you how to sew. 
But let us sing a song just now; it cheers us up for 
work, you know. Listen, and repeat what I say 
after me; and when you know it, we will sing it :— 

“ Jesus, oh thou lovest me, 
Me to save is thy delight ; 
Help me to rejoice in Thee, 
And to serve Thee day and night.” 

In this way Machteld learnt to knit and to sew, 

as well as to sing hymns and tell stories from the 





Bible. Henni was quite surprised when, as they were 
walking home, she told him all she had heard and 
done. 

“You might teach me these hymns on the road 
home,” said Henni. . 

Machteld had no objection; and not many days 
elapsed before they might be heard singing a well- 
known sacred tune, as they paced up the footpath 
leading to their dwelling. 

Michael paid two or three more visits to Henni’s 
father, and he had every ground for hoping they 
were blessed to the soul of the sick man. He also 
visited a few other sick people in the neighbourhood. 
But he did not meet with much desire to receive the 
consolations of the Gospel. A report was spread that 
he was a secret delegate of the Government sent to 
inquire into their circumstances, that they might be 
made to pay taxes, from which they had hitherto 
been exempted. It was also mooted that he was 
empowered to make them all read and write, by 
which means they would be obliged to form a separate 
community, and pay their own burgomaster, clergy- 
man, and schoolmaster. 

Michael soon experienced the effects of these absurd 
reports. The people liked him pretty well as a man, 
for he was kind, straightforward, and compassionate. 
Many a family could testify to the liberality with 
which he had always tried to relieve their distress, 
since the day he had settled at Birtschweg. They did 
not receive him unkindly, but they evidently dis- 
trusted him. He was anxious that they should send 
down their children with Henni and Machteld, and 
he urged them to do so, but they never sent one. 

Henni’s father died in peace. On the evening of 
his death, Machteld read a psalm to him and repeated 
one or two hymns. He said ‘“‘ they were sweet to 
him as honey; yea, sweeter than the honeycomb.” 
When Henni returned home from his day’s work, the 
dying man requested that they should sing that 
beautiful hymn, beginning— 






“In Jesus I am living, 
Though I be dying here.” 

The sweet tones of the melody were still lingering 
about his bed when he fell asleep. Three days later 
the funeral took place at Thorlau, and, according to 
the custom of the land, the widow was present. The 
clergyman made a long speech at the open grave, and 
the school-children sang a dirge. The widow wept, 
but she said that the hymn was not nearly so beau- 
tiful as the one the children sang on the evening of 
her husband’s death. ‘It was all heaven then,” she 
said, ‘‘ but here it is all death.” 

Henni could not come down so often to Birtschweg 
after this. His sister had to carry down the coal in his 
stead; and she too had to discontinue Frau Stehelin’s 
sewing lessons. This was a great disappointment and 
grief to her, as she liked them exceedingly. She knew 
as much as enabled her to sew an apron, but not 
enough to make a petticoat. : 

Every day many boys and girls passed Henni’s 
mother’s door carrying coal to Thorlau, but none of 
them stepped in,. though all were invited. True, 
many of them envied Henni, when they saw him 
seated on the bench reading a book, and many 4 
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girl, when she witnessed Machteld knitting, stopped 
| nd looked at her quick little fingers and wished that 
she could do the same. But they kept these impressions 
concealed, as they were told that Henni and Machteld 
were only decoys, to allure them into Michael’s net. 
When Michael } -ard of this he said there was much 
truth in it, only his net was not of the sort they took 
it for. 

“T have no doubt,” said Michael’s wife to him one 
day, ‘‘ that the children would gradually be prevailed 
upon to come and be taught, if we opened a school up 
the hill and invited them to come in the evenings.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear, I don’t know,” said Michael, shak- 
ing his head, ‘‘the prejudice against us is so very 
strong. Besides, there is no school-house up there, and 
even though there were, we should have to stay there 
over night, as we could not come down after dark.” 

‘‘T have considered all that, and I'll tell you how 
it may be done. You must build a school-house—a 
wooden one, of course—with a bed-room in it, next 
to Henni’s mother’s house. We'll spend an evening 
there once or twice a week and see what can be done. 
If we succeed in getting a few children, Henni and 
Machteld will be quite able to occupy them during 
the other evenings of the week.” 

Michael gravely shook his head at this proposal. 

“T don’t know how that will do,” he said; ‘“‘ but 
we can try it: such a school-house is easily enough 
built, and its cost will not be much. Should it turn 
out a failure, it can very easily be converted into a 
dwelling-house for a poor family.” 

It was not long before the school-room appeared 
by the side of Henni’s mother’s hut. It looked very 
picturesque and inviting. David, Michael’s second 
son, who built it, painted it of nice oak colour, giving 
it a blue roof; and it had broad and high windows 
in the wall, which made it look cheerful, both outside 
and in. 

But Michael’s misgivings proved only too well 
founded. He and his wife went up twice a-week, 
on Tuesday and on Friday afternoons; but no 
scholars came to them except Henni and Machteld, 
with their mother, who was desirous to learn, old 
though she was. They read a portion of the Bible 
together, sang a hymn now and then, and talked 
about what they had been reading. Fxau Stchelin 
helped Machteld and her mother in sewing and 
knitting. Thus the two families spent very useful 
and agreeable evenings together; but it was not a 
school. Not that children were lacking; for little 
groups of them stood outside listening to the hymns 
that were being sung inside, and trying to catch a 
glimpse of what was going on by peeping through 
the chinks of the shutters. Michael, on noticing 
this, put the shutters ajar in order that they might 
see in all the better. Many of them then wished to 
come inside and sit in the cheerful room, and learn 
some of the wonderful things taught. 
them had the courage to do this, though Michael had 
intimated to their parents that anybody who chose 
to come was welcome. And when he went to the door 
to invite them to step in, they all dispersed and hid 
themselves behind the trees till he had gone inside 
again, 

At length, much to the joy of Michael and his 
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But none of 








wife, two or three little children made their appear- 
ance. But that was all; no others came. 

‘*T cannot understand it,” Frau Stehelin often said. 
‘** Every day I pray the Lord to break down this dis- 
tressing obstinacy of the people.” 

Indeed, Michael and she often knelt down together 
for that purpose, but hitherto all had been in vain. 

‘I know what the devil uses to harden them so,” 
Henni said one evening; “it is the gin and the 
brandy. They all spend their evenings with the 
bottle before them, and they also give it to their 
children. Thus haying got a taste for it, the poor 
creatures like it better than anything else.” 

Michael and his wife at last resolved upon giving 
up the scheme, Henni and Machteld promising to 
continue to teach the three little children. 

But one evening in the following week Henni - 
called on them at Birtschweg, to ask permission to 
use the school-house as a sick-room for a poor 
family afflicted sorely by fever. It consisted of a 
father, a mother, and three children. They had 
scarcely a handful of straw to lie upon, and their hut 
was so decayed that both wind and rain had free 
access to it. Michael gladly gave his consent, and 
next day the family were removed to the school-house. 

On the following day Michael went up to look after 
the patients. He found them in the crisis of the fever, 
without medicine or medical attendance. Machteld 
and her mother peeped in from time to time to smooth 
their pillows or hand them a glass of water. 

‘*Dinah,” said Michael to his wife on his return, 
‘*send a boy down to Thorlau for a bottle of medicine 
from the doctor. Iam afraid hard times are coming 
on the burners. Disease, I hear, is fast increasing 
among them.” 

Next morning Frau Stehelin herself went up, with 
the bottle of medicine and a basket containing 
oranges, sugar, raspberry vinegar, and rice. 

‘‘Oh, you are an angel from heaven!” cried the 
sick man, as she administered draughts to him and his 
family. 

‘‘No, Iam not an angel,” she said; ‘‘ only a sinful 
human being like yourselves. It is Jesus, who loveth 
you, who has sent me to you.” 

And she sat down by their bedside, and spoke to 
them about Him who gave His life for lost sinners. 

Leaving the sick-room, she stepped into Machteld’s 
mother’s hut with the bag of rice in her hand. 

‘‘Frau Rettich,” she said to Machteld’s mother, 
‘* pray boil some rice. The fever is just going to in- 
termit for an hour or two, and they’ll be in need of 
something to eat.” 

‘Won't they !” answered Frau Rettich. ‘‘I don’t 
believe they have got so much as a crumb over their 
throat these three days.” 

Machteld stepped in. 

*‘T have just met old Everardt’s daughter,” she 
said. ‘*She told me that Tom Plauen, and his wife 
and children, are also laid up, and Peter Lowitz with 
his aged mother.” f 

‘* Alas! alas!” sighed Frau Rettich; ‘how dread- 
ful! What will be the end of it all? I remember the 


year 1822, when seven out of ten families were fever 
stricken, and nineteen persons died in one day.” 
Frau Stehelin went to tke stricken families to mix 
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their draughts for them, and also to give them some 
medicine and oranges. 

‘‘ Michael,” she said to her husband when she 
returned in the evening, ‘‘ we cannot allow those two 
wretched families to die in destitution. Their huts 
are mere dens—dark, damp, cold, and filthy. We 
must get them removed to our school-house. There 
is room there for seven or eight more beds. I have 
measured it.” 

‘* Then we'll call it the school-house no longer, but 
the hospital,” said Michael. 

Next morning, at daybreak, Michael was seen at 
work in his shop with his sons and servants. In a 
few hours eight bedsteads were put together, roughly 
of course, but still substantially. Before ten o’clock 
FrauStehelin was back from Thorlau, bringing blankets 
and calico for sheets. She had also called upon some 
friends in the village, and had got six pillows and two 
mattresses. These were not sufficient, of course, but 
she had brought plenty of calico to make moss-beds. 
Twe young friends had also come along with her to 
help her to sew. 

Thus the school-house was unexpectedly changed 
into an infirmary, which was very soon filled. Frau 
fitehelin remained to superintend. She slept in Frau 
Rettich’s hut, and spent all her time in her little hos- 
pital, assisted by her husband, who came up every 
murning, and Machteld. 

‘But the disease made fearful progress, especially 
among the poor and neglected families. The misery 
was heartrending. 

One morning Michael came up from Birtschweg with 
his sons and the whole band of his servants, carrying 
tools and boards. Before the sun set a lofty wooden 
building was erected at a few yards distance from the 
little hospital. It was capable of containing about 
thirty bedsteads. These were put together the next 
day. The women down in Thorlau, whom Frau 
Stehelin had formed into a sort of Dorcas Society, 
were busily plying their needles making sheets and 
covers tor moss-beds. The men too were astir. It was 
felt that Michael and his wife should not be left alone 
in their noble struggle. Bhe magistrate refused to 
haye anything to do in the matter, because there was 
a quarrel between the neighbouring parishes, of which 
Thorlau was one, each trying to lay upon the other 
the burden of caring for the burners. But the bur- 
gomaster and the clergyman headed the collection by 
their private subscriptions. Thus a fund was got up 
to pay a doctor, a young man, who was engaged for 
six months, and for whom Michael built a little tem- 
porary house. He made itso large that there was also 
a room in it foy himself and his wife, he having re- 
solyed to stay among the burners as long as the 
disease raged. Very fearfully it did rage, and very 
touching it was to see Michael and his noble band 
conveying the poor fevyer-stricken patients to the 
little hospital_—helping those who could walk or 
crawl, and carrying the others on stretchers. 

Almost all the children recovered, though slowly. 
It took two or three months before they could resume 
their work. During that time they remained in the 
hospitals, as also did the orphans. 

What was to be done with these little folks who 





were not now so sick as to be kept in bed, and yet 
were not strong enough to run about in the forest ? 

The answer to this question was obvious. The 
little hospital was once more turned into a school- 
room ; and while the doctor superintended the patients 
in the larger building, Frau Stehelin and Machteld 
taught the children in the smaller one. And Michael, 
too, when his time permitted, was very willing to 
conduct a class. There was no lack of pupils now. 
The school-room was almost too small for the crowds |! 
who sought admission. | 

‘‘ Dinah,” said Michael to his wife, ‘‘I see now why 
the Lord sent the fever amongst them. It was to 
drive the children to our school, that they might be 
brought to Him who wants to save and to bless 
them.” 

When a year had elapsed and the disease had 
altogether disappeared, there was nota poor child in 
the district above five years who could not read and 
write, sing hymns, and repeat portions of the Bible. 
They excited the well-to-do families to‘a noble 
jealousy, and they too sent their children. All preju- 
dice had entirely vanished. It had become clear that 
Michael was not a delegate of the Government: nay, || 
he had rescued the population from destruction in | 
spite of the cowardly inhumanity of the magistrates. 

It was now likewise clear to the people that 
Michael was their true friend, and as such they now || 
loved him. They besought him to take up his abode 
amongst them. 

“Tf you and your wife remain with us,” they said, 

‘< we will all become better than we have been.” 

‘‘ Dinah,” said Michael to his wife, ‘‘ this is a call 
from the Lord, which, I think, we must obey.” 

And they did. The people revered and loved them 
as if they had been their father and mother. Michael 
got them set to work to improve both their social con- 
dition and their trade. Many old traditional abuses 
were done away with, and many improvements in- 
troduced. The brandy-bottle gradually disappeared, 
and the people took to spending their long winter 
evenings in making matches or mats, or in weaving 
calico. 

Thus prosperity gradually took the place of neglect 
and destitution. And when the people were able to 
save a portion of their earnings, Michael prevailed 
upon them to subscribe for the support of a clergyman. 
He knew an excellent young candidate of divinity, 
who was a true servant of Christ; and, small as was 
the salary, and remote as was the place, this good 
man accepted the call with enthusiasm. Michael was 
so glad that he presented the people with a nice . 
wooden chapel. 

The carpenter and his wife have now gone to their 
rest, or, as Henni expressed it, ‘‘they have turned 
round the corner.” Their graves are not far from 
their hospital-school, under a beautiful beech-tree, 
and surrounded by aniron railing. The place is looked 
upon by-the people as a sacred spot. There are no 
monuments except the church, the school, and the 
hospital. But the best monument is the prosperity, 
the health, the happiness of the people, who can never 
forget how Master Michael and his wife Dinah loved 
and befriended them, 
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By EDWARD GARRETT. 


A good report in the hamtet, or the little dorp of the good, is fame enough.—W11TLock. 


CIIAPTER IIl.—THE MYSTERY OF THE LOW MEADOW. 
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wine; HE two follow- 
i) ing days were 
|| very rainy, and 
ii I spent them in- 
i} doors arranging 
my books and 
| papers accord- 
| ing to my own 
| fashion. Buton 
| Saturday the 
‘|| weather was 
glorious. 

I did not go 
Kit out until after- 
Mm: noon, and then 
iW I made my way 
Hm, down the lane 
) wherein stood 
mew’ the M‘Callums’ 

Ze wooden cot- 
f tage. Ifound it 
ae a = empty. I could 

—— see the glimmer 
of a fire on the hearth, and a fine grey cat was seated 
on the window-sill, but the other inmates were evyi- 
dently out. So I sauntered on. 

I had not gone very far before I came to a gate. 
It led into a field where two cows and a donkey were 
feeding. It was a clear open meadow, lying full on 
the slope of the hill, and commanding a fine view of 
the valley and of my dear old Mallowe. I went in, 
and rambled about. I attempted a friendship with 
the cattle, fully believing myself quite alone in 
the open eye of heaven, when suddenly I caught 
sight of a man seated on a fallen tree, resting elbows 
on knees and hiding his face in his hands. It was 
Ewen M‘Callum. 

I stood still. I feel an awe in the presence of 
speechless suffering, for, with all its agony, I know it 
very often sits close outside the golden gates of God’s 
Paradise. In this case I could scarcely hope so. Yet 
anyhow there is royalty about anguish. I stood still; 
and it seemed as if a solemn silence dropped over the 
meadows. 

He sat as if he would never stir, and I scarcely 
wished him to look up and find me watching him. So 
I went towards him with a brisk step, and when he 
raised his head I bade him a cheerful “good after- 
noon,” 

He responded and got up, gathering together a 
little cane and two books which lay near him on the 
grass. He intended to go away, and I was forced to 
devise an excuse to detain him. 

“This is a fine prospect,” I said. 
this field lead ?” 

‘Into the road that goes to Mallowe,” he answered. 







‘¢ Where does 


| ‘I suppose you leave work early on Saturday,” I 


went on. ‘I hope your grandfather has not suffered 
| from the wet weather.” 

| **T believe he is very well,” he replied. 

| I felt that our conversation was torture to him, and 
| that he was merely enduring it by great effort of will. 
| It was like holding a wild animal, which only waits 
| till our grasp relaxes, and then bounds away to its 
| hiding-place, hericeforth to be shyer than ever. I 
| Saw I should never get at him through the ordinary 
avenues of neighbourhood and friendliness. To 
such entrance his heart was closed. My only 
chance lay in a sudden attack on some unexpected 
corner. 

‘‘T should like to ask you a question,” I said, and 
was almost frightened to hear my own words. 

His face changed colour and his lips moved a little ; 
yet there seemed a thaw in his manner as he answered, 
‘* Very well, sir.” 

‘‘T hear something is said against you in the 
village. I have not heard what it is. Will you 
tell me ?” 

There was a long silence. We stood just beside 
| the fallen tree. I could see some little boats on the 
silver breast of the distant Mallowe, and thin smoke 
wreaths rising from the house on its shore. I heard 
a church clock strike four. My companion stood 
motionless beside me, the outlines of his face clearly 
chiselled against the pale blue sky—a handsome face, 
full of passionate sensibility, from which the old look 
of fierce endurance had fallen like a mask. At last 
he spoke: ‘‘ They say I am a murderer!” 

I did not shudder at the dreadful word, and some- 
how there was no query in my voice as I turned to 
him and said, ‘‘ But it is not true.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he answered; ‘but it might be 
better for—for the others—if it were!” 

‘‘No, no,” I said, ‘‘the more the sin the greater 
the sorrow.” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” he went on in a choking 
voice. ‘If it had been found true, and I had 
suffered for it, eyery one would have pitied them; 
but as it is, they are only blamed and scoffed at for 
taking my part.” 

‘But you don’t suppose they mind that?” I 
inquired. 

‘If they don’t, I do,” he said. 

‘« Sit down again and tell me all about it,” I said; 
‘‘ surely there must be some way out of this misery ; 
tell it from the beginning, and take your own time 
over it,” for I saw he was greatly excited. 

We both sat down side by side on the fallen tree. 

‘Tt is a pity I was born,” he said. 

“Don’t say that,” I interrupted; ‘that might 
have sayed your past, but it would also cost your 
future.” 

‘ My future!” he ejaculated, bitterly. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘What do you call the 
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future? If you measure it by the few fleeting years 
of mortality, you may as well style this field the 
world.” 

‘“‘T’m a living text for all the sermons in the neigh- 
bourhood,” he broke out after a short silence. ‘‘ There 
is not an idle reprobate in the place who does not set 
forth my ruin in excuse for not caring about his chil- 
dren’s education. I’m quoted as an instance of the folly 
of parents trying to elevate their families above the 
station in which it pleased God to place them. Every 
one is sure I should have been a better man if I had 
not known how to write or read. They can’t argue 
the subject, but they can point to me in illustration.” 

At this moment it struck me that the young man’s 
whole manner was not that of a country labourer. I 


WY 





were, I came of a nation the English could never 
subdue. They drove me to say so, and then they 
hated me, and I used to go to and fro with black 
bitter anger in. my heart. Oh, what folly it all was! 
What folly!—if I'd known then what real trouble 
means Nevertheless,” he went on, ‘‘I liked school 
for the sake of learning, and I believe I got on pretty 
well. But when I was fourteen my father died, and 
somebody got me a place in the builder’s counting- 
house at Mallowe. The builder’s son had been my 
schoolfellow, and the same week that I entered his 
father’s shop he went to college. I suppose I envied 
him. I don’t know how it came about,’but I grew a 
very bad lad. There was something in me which 
would not be satisfied with my work and my home. 
Then Alice got a situation as lady’s-maid, and grand- 
























had not noticed it before, because my ordinary style 
of conversation is so homely that I need seldom lower 
it for the simplest comprehension. 

“Then your father brought you up carefully ?” J 
remarked. 

‘* Yes, indeed he did,” answered the youth; “and 
he would have been angry if any one had called us 
poor people, and I was sent to the best school he 
could find. But from the first there was something 
wrong in me. The schoolmaster did not like me, and 
I had not a friend among the boys. They knew who 
I was, and they did not care to receive me as an 
equal. When I discovered that, I turned it over in 
my mind, till I made out that according to their 


reckoning I was their superior; for however poor we 





father went into lodgings, and there was nowhere for 
me to go of an evening. And yet it was not that 
either, for whenever grandfather called to see me I 
made some excuse to get rid of him, and when Alico- 
wrote to me I seldom answered her letters. One of 
the young men in my master’s shop was a Londoner, 
and he seemed to have so much more life in him than 
the others that I made friends with him at once. I 
got so fond of him that he could persuade me to any- 
thing. I used to go with him to all the cricket- 
matches and regattas within reach. Those things 
are harmless enough if one goes to them in good 
company. But poor George was not good company. 
And so I went on from bad to worse.” 

“ Until——”’ I remarked, to lead him on, for he 
paused. 
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‘© Oh, the story is just like a common report out of 
a dirty newspaper,” he said, writhing. 

‘‘Never mind that,” I said; ‘‘ and we should not 
call such things common if we only realised what 
anguish they each bring to somebody.” 

“Well, I got in debt to George. He gambled, and 
often had plenty of money. Then we grew quarrel- 
some. One Saturday afternoon last summer twelve- 
month we went together to a boat-race. He drank a 
good deal, and betted and lost. I tried to get him 
away, but he only became very angry, and used 
violent words about the money I owed him. At last 
we left the place together. He had lodgings up here, 
and I meant to see him home. But he got so aggra- 
yating that my temper was roused, and I left him, and 
returned towards the river. Just as I was passing the 
church I saw Alice riding in her mistress’s carriage, 
and she looked from the window and recognised me. 
After taking a walk, I went back to my master’s house 
and slept there; and on Sunday morning we heard 
that George was found drowned in the water in the 
Low Meadow.” 

He spoke these. last words in a low, horrified tone. 
It was the first time he had told the story. I did 
not break silence, but waited till he resumed the 
narrative. 

“T was arrested that evening,” he went on, “and 
I own everything was against me. I was last seen 
with the dead man, and we were heard to be on bad 
terms. One or two people swore to seeing us together 
on the road a good way from the river. One man, an 
ostler, knew the exact time when we passed his 
tavern. It was half-past four. From that house it 
would take about three-quarters of an hour to reach 
the Low Meadow. I did not re-enter my master’s 
house until half-past six, which allowed me full time 
to go the whole distance and return.” 

“But your sister had seen you in tlle interval,” I 
remarked. 

“Yes; and as she was driving past the church, she 
had happened to notice the time, and it was then 
about ten minutes to five. Her mistress remembered 
this, and also that Alice had nodded to some one on 
foot. That was all the evidence I could bring forward 
in my favour.” 

‘* Slender as it seems, it was sufficient,” said I. 

‘It might have been if Alice were not my sister,” 
he replied. ‘‘ But every one is quite willing to believe 
that she swore falsely to save me.” 

‘But her mistress partly corroborated her,” I re- 
marked. 

“Not in the main point,” ho said. ‘‘The lady 
knew that my sister nodded to some one as they 
passed the church at ten minutes to five; but she did 
not see who it was. So the coroner gave a verdict of 
‘found drowned,’ and I was discharged, because ‘there 
was not evidence whereon a jury could convict.’ ” 

“But didn’t they take into consideration the poor 
man’s intoxication ?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes; they consulted on the possibility of his 
slipping into the pool; but many swore that he was 
sober enough to take care of himself. I believe that 
was true.” 

‘Then, what is your theory of his death ?” I asked. 


sy = he was murdered, or, at least, that a struggle 
—9 








took place on the bank which ended in his falling into 
the water. There were footprints of two people up to 
a certain point where the ground was much trampled, 
and after that, there was only trace of one.” 

‘It is very dreadful,” I said; ‘‘and no one else 
has been arrested since your discharge ?” 

“No,” he answered hopelessly. ‘‘Suspicion did 
not point at anybody but me, and so I must go 
through life as the murderer of the man who was 
my companion and destroyer. There is no appeal 
from suspicion !” 

‘‘Then you left your old service at Mallowe?” I 
asked. 

‘“‘T was dismissed,” he said, ‘‘and there was no 
chance of getting a similar situation. But I had been 
with my father a great deal when I was a boy, and so 
I am handy at any out-door work. But even that 
was not easy to get, till Mr. Herbert at the Great 
Farm took me on as a kind of general hand.” 

‘* There, at least, is a blessing,” I said; ‘‘that saves 
you from being a burden to your grandfather and 
Alice, and sy 

‘TT wouldn’t have lived upon them while there was 
a rope in the house or water in the river!” he inter- 
rupted in the old desperate tone. 

‘* What! sooner than bear the weight of gratitude, 
you would plunge those who love you in despair ?” I 
said. ‘I am sorry you are so selfish !” 

He groaned aloud—‘‘ O, sir, have mercy on me. If 
you could only know how I feel——” 

‘“‘Ah, that is it,” I said, laying my hand on his 
arm. “IJIfI only could! But, my boy, God knows 
all about it, and He does not willingly afflict his poor 
children.” 

‘But this false accusation—this wicked scandal— 
cannot come from God!” he exclaimed. 

‘* He permits them—He does not wish them,” I re- 
plied, recalling Ruth’s remark. ‘‘No more did He 
wish a youth, the son of godly parents, to go with 
evil company, and fall into wicked ways. You must 
learn to pardon your neighbours’ mistake. Your con- 
duct has led them into this breach of charity. You 
have been to them an occasion of falling.” 

‘* And must the world always go on thus ?” he cried. 

“‘ Remember, God over-rules all these troubles,” I 
went on. ‘‘He saw you were proud and wilful, and 
He has been pleased to humble you, and to put your 
steps into straight and painful paths. He changes 
your neighbours’ mistake into a merciful rod to cor- 
rect you. You must not cry out at the rod, you 
must be thankful for it, and repent of the sins which 
brought it upon you.” 

‘‘ But the innocent suffer with the guilty,” he said, 
raising his eyes. ‘‘ Z'hey feel the rod as well as I do.” 

‘That is part of your punishment,” I answered. 
‘* But do not understand me that affliction follows sin 
asajudgment. God sends sorrow to draw us back to 
Him, or nearer to Him, as the case may be. The 
judgment of sin lies in our remorse for it, and our 
grief at consequences which-we cannot undo. It is 
right you should smart to see the troubles of your 
dear ones; but yet those troubles may be a blessing 
to them.” 

He had buried his face in his hands, and I saw a 
tear trickle between his fingers. 
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‘‘Your grandfather bears it very bravely,” I said 
presently. ‘‘I daresay he thinks little of any sacri- 
fice which serves to steady you.” 

‘*That’s just what he says; but it’s killing Alice,” 
he answered, without looking up. 

‘* You are killing Alice,” I said firmly. ‘‘ She can- 
not bear it because she sees you do not bear it cheer- 
fully. Now, will you not candidly own that you often 
speak sharply to her ?” 

“Who told you so ?” he asked in astonishment. 

‘My own knowledge of human nature,” I an- 
swered : ‘‘ when she comes near you, the sight of her 
recalls all the misery and bitterness, and doubtless 
you see she is whiter and thinner than she was two 
years ago. Then your heart rebels, and you ask 
yourself grievous questions which you are not able to 
answer, and meanwhile you forget the smile and the 
pleasant word which would send her away rejoicing. 
Next time she comes back whiter and thinner than 
ever, and the same weary work is done over again.” 

‘But what am I to do?” he said, looking at me 
with eyes of such despair that I could hardly confront 
them. 

‘‘ Humble yourself, and leave the past alone,” I re- 
plied. ‘ Remember that you have sinned, and forget 
that you have been sinned against. Draw your 
thoughts from your injuries to your errors.” 

He sat in silence for some minutes, then the church 
clock chimed five, and he arose, suddenly. 

‘*Then you believe I am an innocent man, sir?” he 
said. 

“I do, sincerely,” said I. 

“Tl try to do as you say, sir,” he remarked pre- 
sently. 

‘** You must excuse my plain speaking,” I said; ‘I 
don’t often take folks by storm as I have taken you.” 

‘*T wasn’t worth the trouble,” said he. 

‘*Don’t forget you are worth a good deal to two or 
three people in the world,” I answered, ‘‘ and you'll 
set a value on yourself, some day soon.” 

He smiled sadly and shook his head, and so we 
parted, and I retraced my way alone. 

I had plenty to think about, in this grim common- 
place tragedy which had met me on the threshold of 
my retired life. I felt a warm interest in Ewen 
M‘Callum. He had passed through a dreadful trial, 
but I could see it was just the trial he needed. Think 
of his schoolboy pride in belonging to a nation which 
had never been subdued! Ah, now he knows his own 
weakness, and one has to know that before one can 
be really strong. 

Then I pondered over the mystery of the Low 
Meadow. Even Ewen concluded that his unhappy 
comrade had not met his death by mere misadventure. 
If this were true, the young man’s characier might 
yet be cleared by the discovery of the real criminal. 
But Ewen himself owned that suspicion had pointed 
to nobody but him, and surely the police would have 
tracked every possible clue they could find. It made 
me shudder to think that the murderer might yet be 
haunting the neighbourhood, not even aroused to con- 
fession by the danger and misery of an innocent 
person. Now, what would touch such a heart as 
that ? I should say ‘‘ nothing,” only I know that God 
can do anything. 








As I drew near home, there came through the 
open window a pleasant clatter of spoons and china, 
It was tea-time. In the hall I met Alice carrying the 
toast rack. 

**T think you will find things get much better soon, 
Alice,” I said, cheerfully. 

She looked up at me with sudden brightness and 
asked: ‘‘ Have you been speaking to Ewen, sir?” 

‘‘Yes; and I believe I have got into his heart,” [ 
replied. 

‘‘Did he mind—I mean, how does he seem now, 
sir ?” 

‘‘ Well, Alice,” I answered, smiling, ‘‘I think he 
quite as well as can be expected after the operation! 

Then we went into the parlour, and Alice depositer, 
the rack on the table, and Ruth looked at her and then 
at me, and quite understood that I now knew all about 
it. She is a wonderful quick woman, one of the sort 
that know things before they are told. I can never 
make out how she did not guess about Lucy Weston. 


‘So you’ve had your conversation with the young | 


man,”’ she said, as soon as the girls had left us. 

“‘ Yes,” I answered; ‘‘ and I have come to the con- 
clusion that he is as innocent as I am.” 

‘Why, surely you didn’t talk to him of—what 
they say, Edward ?” she exclaimed. 

‘Yes, I did,” I replied. ‘‘I asked him to tell me 
all he could about it.” 

‘Well, that’s delightful simplicity!” said Ruth, 
laughing, ‘‘ nevertheless, I believe simple people often 
do the wisest things. 
sugar in your tea, Ned.” 

‘‘Thanks for your compliment,” I said, holding 
up my cup for the proffered sweetness. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know, Ruth, that my pet theory is the mission of 
Thoroughfares ?” 

‘“‘T want a report of that mission,’ 
don’t quite understand its operations.” 

‘‘Well,” I answered, ‘‘ when I was in the city, I 
used to notice that streets through which no one could 
pass were always miserable. The houses got bad 
tenants, and the bad tenants grew worse every day. 
I remember one instance in particular. It was a long 
narrow street, opening from a road and ended bya 
dead wall. The houses near the road were well 
enough. But as you passed down the street, you saw 
that each dwelling was shabbier and dirtier than the 
last, until close to the dead wall, you found broken 
windows screened by torn shawls or dirty blankets, 
through whose tatters you could see family operations 
not usually carried on in the eye of the public. It 


J 


said she. “I 


was a hopeless street,—a property so bad that the 


landlord vainly advertised it for sale. But in the 
course of some improvements, the dead wall was 
pulled down, and the lower end of the street thrown 
open to a rising thoroughfare. And before a year was 
out, either the old tenants had departed, or they had 
mended their ways, for there was no untidy window 
or slatternly woman to be seen. Now I believe itis 
just the same with our hearts. Sin or sorrow some- 
times close them so that no friendly voice can echo 
through. And gradually, all foul things congre- 
gate therein. Then some hand must break down the 
barriers with kindly violence, so that God’s comfort 


| may blow through like the healthy north wind which 
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leaves a blessing behind it. And that makes suspi- 
cion and despair get ashamed of themselves and sneak 
out of sight, while love to God and man passes up | 
and down the new thoroughfare.” 
‘‘That’s all true enough,” said Ruth. ‘But don’t | 
you think that in due time most hearts re-open with- 








** But I could not recommend him to any one with- 


out telling him the whole story,” I remarked. 


‘Certainly not, but I repeat, if you cannot get 


anybody to share your convictions, or at least to trust 
them, I would not give much for your city influence.” 


looked very grave. 


think some sorrows are best endured and conquered and if we can ascertain from her that the scheme is 
in silence ?” 





at last, ‘‘ for it is very dreadful merely to be misun- | 
derstood.” 


Now what she meant by that, I cannot tell. 


preach,” she added presently. 
a thoroughfare in this young man’s heart, make a 


ing him back upon it? I suppose the world has more 
places in it than Mallowe and Upper Mallowe.” 


abroad,” I said. 


cause you know people can travel about so easily 
who have neither money, nor friends, nor character, 
particularly if they have aged or feeble relatives with 
whom it is their duty to stay. I must repeat, Ed- 
ward, that you are a very wise man!” 


wouldn’t be too far from his grandfather and sister— 
certainly he might go to London.” 

than here,” I remarked, ‘“‘and, under the circum- 
stances, other employment would be hard to get.” 
influence,” said Ruth, knitting furiously. 

own impressions to go by, and. 2 

looking at me awfully, as she used in the days of my 
youth when I faltered in repeating ‘my duty to my 


neighbour,’ ‘‘ Edward, do you believe this young man 
innocent, or do you believe him guilty ?” 


she; ‘‘ that’s all the best of us can do.” 








‘** But would he be better off anywhere, when onc 
his story was known ?” I queried. 
‘*T should think so. I presume a respectable mer- 





out any interference ?” | 
“Perhaps they may,” I answered, ‘‘ but they may | 


remain closed too long for their own happiness or the | chant could hear such a narrative without telling it 
good of the world.” 


over to all his clerks and errand-boys. 
‘‘ Yes, that’s quite possible,” said she, and she fidences ever placed in you, Edward ?” 
* But, still, Edward, don’t you | ‘‘ Well, my dear,” I answered, ‘‘let-us call Alice, 


Were no con- 


| likely to prove agreeable to her brother, I will write 
“TI do think so,” I replied; ‘‘ but then sorrow is to my old partners, and the youth’s mind need not be 


not meant to close the heart, but to open it, and if disturbed about the matter till we have a definite offer 
we feel our heart closing, we may be sure we are to make him.” 


neither enduring nor conquering, but succumbing.” | ‘There! that will do,” said Ruth; and she got up 

There followed a long pause. | and rang the bell, and in half a minute Alice’s patient 

‘‘ A false accusation is a terrible thing,” said Ruth, face appeared at the doorway. 

‘* Alice,” I said, ‘‘come in; I have some questions 
to ask about Ewen. We all believe him innocent—my 

“T don’t believe you would mind even that,” I re- | sister, you, and I—but we fear it is very hard to 
marked, ‘‘ you are brave enough to say, ‘If Godand my | defy a general bad opinion. Do you think Ewen likes 
conscience approve, let others think what they may.’”’ | remaining in the neighbourhood ?” 

“You are a wise man, Edward,” said Ruth, drily. | «Qh, sir,” exclaimed the maiden, wringing her 
I am | thin fingers, ‘‘ do not set him thinking about going 
abroad !” 

**Don’t be a simpleton, Alice,” said Ruth; ‘‘ now 
you are feeling for yourself instead of your brother.” 

‘‘Hush, Ruth,” I interrupted.. ‘Alice is only 
neryous because she is weak and weary with sorrow. 
I am not speaking of abroad. I think it is a great 
blessing that he could get honest work close at hand, 
for Mr. Herbert had as much reason as other people 
to mistrust him. By the way, I wonder that did not 
help to re-establish Ewen’s character, Alice.” 

“Tt could not, sir,” she answered. ‘Every one 
knows that Mr. Herbert would not care if he were 
guilty, so as he could get him cheap.” 

‘‘Now I fear that is rather uncharitable, Alice,” 
said I. 

“Tt may not be so, Edward,” remarked Ruth. 
‘«* Charity thinketh no evil,’ that is to say, she does 
not suspect, but she cannot shut her eyes to facts.” 

‘“T am not ungrateful to Mr. Herbert, sir,” said 
Alice. ‘‘ His work has been a blessing to us, for the 
other gentlemen round here would not hire Ewen at 
any price.” 

‘* Well, what I wish to ask is, do you think your 
brother would be better off in London? Take time to 
consider. There are many questions to answer. Has 
he had sufficient warning to steady him? Can you 
and his grandfather bear to part from him ?” 

«Oh, sir,” said Alice, with streaming eyes, “if he 
could get work more fit for him than field-labour, and 
be out of sight of all the people that shun and scorn him, 
grandfather and I wouldn’t think about ourselves.” 

‘Now I believe you love your brother,” remarked 
Ruth, quietly. But the girl’dropped her head and 
wept bitterly. 

‘* T suppose he would have no objection to any plan 
of this sort?” I said presently. 

‘‘He would bless you and thank God for it, sir,” 
sobbed my servant. 


sure she did not mean exactly what she said. 

“Tt is to be hoped that you practise what you 
‘* If you have made 
thoroughfare in his life as well.” 

‘‘ Please explain yourself, Ruth,” I said. 

‘‘ Why, don’t you see he is cooped in a corner,” 
she answered, taking up her knitting-necdles, ‘‘ with 
a lie behind him, and the whole village in front, hunt- 


“Well, now I think of it, I wonder he did not go 


‘*Yes, of course, brother,” answered Ruth; ‘ be- 


* But if he went to London,” I said, ‘“‘ then he 


‘ Certainly he will,” said Ruth, ‘if you send him.” 
“But still, out-door work there would be worse 


“Then never talk to me again about your city 


“But, my dear,” I pleaded, ‘‘we have only our 





‘‘ Edward,” said she, laying down her needles, and 


‘* T have no doubt of his innocence,” I answered. 
‘Then do your duty according to your lights,” said 
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‘*Then don’t repeat our conversation at present, and 
I will see what can be done. Trust me, he shall not 
be left in his present misery if I can help it.” 

‘‘Though he must not forget it is principally his 
own fault,” said Ruth, parenthetically. 

‘* And now you may go, Alice; and you may tell 
Phillis to get supper ready.” 

‘*No, T’ll tell her myself,” interrupted Ruth; ‘‘and 
if Alice likes, she can go straight off to bed, else Phillis 
will think she has had a very bad scolding.” 

*‘T don’t care what any one thinks, ma’am,” said 
Alice, joyfully, though the tears were still streaming 
down her cheeks. 

‘* Now, isn’t that extraordinary ?” remarked Ruth, 
when she was gone. 

‘* What in particular ?” I inquired. 

‘* That girl’s love for a brother who has never made 
her happy. People who are wicked, or useless, or un- 
lucky, seem always the most thought of.” 

‘*T suppose it is a provision of God,” I said. ‘He 
longs to save them from themselves. If we stood on 
shore and beheld a shipwreck, we should throw out 
most ropes to those who could not swim.” 

‘* But still it seems hard,” said Ruth. 

‘‘ Well, so it did to the prodigal’s brother,” I 
answered, ‘‘ but, depend upon it, when they both sat 
down at the family feast he was the happier of the two ; 
or, at any rate, he would have been, had he loved his 
brother as he ought. You see, he might have watched 
at the gate beside his father, and then he would have 
been better employed than weighing and measuring 
affection, and disturbing himself with reproachful 
thoughts.” 

** Ah, yes, so he would,” said Ruth; ‘of course I 
know God in his wisdom manages these things best ; 
and that just shows us how foolish we must be; for if 
we had the reins we should do almost everything dif- 
ferently.” 

‘‘ And yet, Ruth, I believe no fiction ever points so 
cleara moral as one life lived fairly through,” Iobserved, 
‘‘and that is how God sees every life from its begin- 
ning. We only read one or two chapters out of each 
history, or if we happen to see nearly all, we do not 
possess the key, which would show us a hidden mean- 
ing.” 

‘*T suppose it is so,” said she, folding up her knit- 
ting; then, with a change of tone, she continued, 
“but if I were you, Edward, I would write that city 
letter directly, so that it may go off by the next post.” 

I wrote it, and when it was signed, sealed, and 
stamped, my vigilant sister was satisfied, and we had 
our supper and went to bed in peace. 

I did not go ‘to sleep directly, for my room was 
glorious with moonlight. I lay still and pondered 
over the events of the day; and most of all, I mused 
over the depths of sin and suffering that might lie 
hidden behind the calm smiling front of such a tiny 

village as Upper Mallowe. When I passed Mr. 
M‘Callum and Ewen in front of Mr. Herbert’s farm 
on the day of my arrival, how little I dreamed of the 
tragedies in which they were both called to bear 
part! And so it often is. We read of saints and 
heroes, of martyrs and sorely-tried folks, and then we 
go out into the world, and marvel why we meet 
nothing of the sort. All our own fault! We cannot 












see the romance because our eyes are too weak to 
pierce its common-place vulgar wrappings. 

‘‘ Just like a common report in a dirty newspaper,” 
said poor Ewen of his sad story. And yet, if we move 
the scene from an obscure village to a great capital, 
and change the persons from unknown working people 
to princes and generals, this is the stuff of which much 
history is made. We are all so taken with glitter and 
grandeur, that many who would shudder to come in 
personal contact with ‘‘ common” crime like this, are 
ready to spend years in writing the defence of some 
royal ‘‘suspect,” long dead and gone beyond the 
reach of calumny or justice. But I suppose my mind 
is not strong enough to love great heights, and long 
distances. I would rather confine my interest to the 
little world lying close round me. I always find that 
it contains far more than I can manage, and I should 
often be quite disheartened if I did not remember that 
our Saviour approved her who just ‘‘did what she 
could.” 

Then I fell asleep. And when I awoke the room 
was bright with sunshine, and I heard a low sweet 
voice softly singing— 

“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 

Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host ; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.”’ 
Fora moment I forgot forty years; but when I remem- 
bered all about it I felt no pain, for I know Lucy is 
still singing in our Father’s upper chamber ; and next 
to the sweetness of a dear voice, is the sweetness of a 
voice which we have made joyful. 

Alice was the singer. 


CHAPTER III.—ST. CROSS. 


‘¢ Waar are your household arrangements for Sun- 
day, Ruth?” I inquired of my sister when I joined 
her at the breakfast-table. 

‘‘ Why, of course, you and I go to church, Edward, 
and so does one of the girls, and in the evening I shall 
stay at home, and they can both go out.” 

‘* Shall you send them to church?” 

Ruth shook her head. ‘I haven’t hired their souls 
as well as their bodies,” she said. ‘I never speak 
about such things to my servants until I am their 
friend. Because a girl is in domestic service, why 
should we conclude that she is naturally disinclined to 
her duty, and must be preached and driven into it?” 

‘* But as a mistress you have a right—”’ I began. 

“To set a good example, as far as I can, to give 
them time and means for self-improvement, and to. 
encourage them to do right by not suspecting them of 
doing wrong,” interrupted my sister. ‘‘ And, by the 
way, Edward, what ‘rights’ did you exercise ‘as a 
master’ over your clerks? Not many, I expect, and 
I'd rather follow your practice than your precepts.” 

The parish church of St. Cross was not very far 
from our house. As we approached it, its appearance 
did not gladden my heart. It stood in the angle of a 
small green, flanked by a few straggling houses of th 
meaner sort. In the midst of the green was a wide 
pool of sluggish water, inhabited by a colony of ducks. 
The chutch itself was a long low edifice of no parti- 
cular order of architecture, with an insignificant spire, 
and a single dismal bell, more like a signal for’ an 
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execution than the summons to God’s house. Around, 
lay a little graveyard, wherein most of the graves 
were covered down with huge flat stones, which, not 
to be blasphemous, always suggest the idea that the 
survivors had resolved to do their utmost to prevent a 
resurrection. Up to the porch, between these gloomy 
tombs, ran a narrow path of rough sharp stones. 
Certainly that path would never tempt any shoeless 
wanderer. The porch itself was narrow, and the 
inner doors were closed, and guarded by an injured- 
looking female in a widow’s cap. I paused in the 
porch and looked round,—and I pitied the little chil- 
dren who would remember that church as the place 
where they first went up to worship God. 

Passing through the folding doors, which opened 
with a dismal creak, we found ourselves in a passage- 
like interior, lit by narrow windows filled with opaque 
glass. Now, I dislike opaque glass even in city 
churches, for I think a ragged back wall is better than 
a blank, and I don’t see why a cat, peaceably creep- 
ing along a coping need disturb the sanctity of any 
congregation. But opaque glass to shut out green 
trees and open sky! With a shudder, I turned to the 
pew which the disconsolate widow opened for us. It 
was not far from the pulpit, and was snugly cushioned 
and carpeted. Idid not discover the narrowness of 
the seat until I had risen from my knees, and was, I 
trust, in a more contented and devout frame of mind. 

Then I looked towards the communion table, hoping 
to find some comfort there, but I only saw bare white 
walls, relieved by two tablets whereon were written 
the ten precepts of thelaw. The table itself was small 
and high, and grudgingly covered with shabby crimson 
velyet, edged with tarnished gilt fringe. On it stood 
two straight candlesticks. But above all rose the 
single adornment of the building—a painted window 
representing the Descent from the Cross. The colours 
were laid on so thickly and darkly that the picture 
was only illuminated round the central figure—the 
dead body of our Saviour, gaunt and wrenched, half- 
wrapped in blood-smeared cloths. The painting sug- 
gested no idea but that of fearful physical pain and 
exhaustion. I think angels veiled their faces before 
the reality of that scene. Why should we hold it up 
for our children to gaze upon while they weary of the 
sermon, and long for the Sunday pudding? It was 
frightful ! 

Slowly the congregation gathered in. I saw Alice 
and her grandfather, but not Ewen ; I saw other faces 
which I had seen pass my. gate, but with which I 
could not yet connect any idea. But just as the bell 
gave its last lugubrious stroke the bereaved attendant 


, bustled up the aisle with increased alacrity, followed 


by the brisk step of a middle-aged gentleman. I recog- 
nised his bronzed face and beetling brows: it was my 
nearest neighbour, Mr. Herbert of the Great Farm. 

Close at his side walked a young lady, dressed very 
quietly in grey mantle and bonnet trimmed with 
purple and black. They both entered the great square 
pew immediately in front of ours, evidently the pew 
of the church, with seats on all sides, and an oaken 
desk in the middle. When I caught sight of her 
face, in the midst of that dreary building, it came to 
my mind like a line of poetry quoted in a dry theo- 
logical tract, 








Yet it was not a beautiful face. Ido not suppose 
an artist would have been satisfied with one feature. 
I think its charm must have been that the veil of flesh 
was so delicate and frail that the soul shone clearly 
through—a sensitive, shivering soul, which would 
need a very warm mantle of love to pass safely through 
this chilly blustering world. There was nothing about 
the face which will stand description, except perhaps 
the dark hazel eyes, very intense and bright, yet 
with a look that somehow suggested they had often 
glistened through tears. 

She gave just one glance towards us, and then 
stood up and opened her book to join in the service. 
For by this time the clergyman had entered. 

He was a young man, with plain features, and reso- 
lute, sensible bearing. I knew his name was the 
Reverend Lewis Marten. And the clear, distinct tone 
of his voice was the first thing in the whole church 
which gave me unmingled satisfaction. But when we 
kneeled down for the Confession of Sins, imagine my 
horror to find that we were expected to go through it in 
an undefined chant, rendered absolutely ludicrous by 
an attempt to join, on the part of some old people on 
the free seats. And I found the same thing went on 
whenever the congregation should respond. I never 
say a word against cathedral-services — they have 
trained choirs, and audiences, as a whole, highly edu- 
cated. But can the same arguments be used for little 
churches, dependent on a singing-class or charity 
schools, and where the main object should be to render 
the whole service intelligible and profitable to such as 
cannot read, or haye no book? I don’t suppose God’s 
word has any exact precept for or against such per- 
formances, but does not St. Paul say ‘‘ All things are 
lawful, but all things are not expedient?” And he 
uses some other arguments which wonderfully suit 
these customs when viewed from another aspect. I 
should like to hear what the Reverend Lewis Marten 
thinks of the 14th chapter of Romans. 

We got through the prayers, and through an anthem 
which was not in our hymn-books. It was performed 
only by the schools and a few giggling boys in a pew 
behind the reading desk. While this went on, Ruth 
kept her seat, with that awful expression of counte- 
nance which I know means a great deal of anger, 
with a strong spice of contempt. I stood up, for I 
don’t think such a matter is.worth a breach of the 
peace. I only think it a great pity—a very great 
pity ! . 

My hopes revived when the young clergyman 
mounted the pulpit in his black gown. His face was 
so rational and open, so free from the covert humility 
of priestcraft, that I felt sure his ideas were not so 
medisval as his customs. I was right. But still I 
was disappointed. Everything he said was true, but 
it was only half the truth. He spoke of the sin of 
our hearts, the utter emptiness of the world, and he 
garnished his discourse with pithy aphorisms, and 
flashy poetry. But scriptural words of healing and 
comfort were not set therein; like “‘ apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.’ He showed us the suffering 
without the salvation,—Golgotha without the Saviour 
who died thereon. And the old men and women fell 
asleep, the charity boys ‘“‘swopped” their marbles, 
the singers giggled and whispered, and the dark 
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eyes of Mr. Herbert’s companion turned ever and 
again to the fearful picture above the altar. And I 
could not help being glad when it was over, and so I 
am sure was the preacher. 

When I turned to leave, I found the church had 
been but thinly attended, and that the majority of 
those present belonged to the classes which have but 
a loose hold on the stirring interests of life,—young 
boys and girls, aged people, and those miserable- 
looking objects who haunt the regions of clerical 
almsgiving. Now that is a view of religion which I 
can never understand. To me, it seems that it should 
have the strongest claim on those who are in the 
front rank of the battle, that they should find God’s 
house verily a house of refuge, wherein to rest and 
recruit their strength for each new campaign. And 
I am sure there is something wrong in the religion 
which fails in this. By my own heart, I could trace 
how the declension might proceed. Next Sunday 
morning, if it were wet, or if I were weary, it 
might seem to me more profitable to remain at home 
with my Bible and good books, than to attend a ser- 
vice which chilled and disheartened me. And thus, a 
church-going habit once broken, I might get so 
accustomed to my good books, that I might long for a 
change, and take to essays and history, and so on, 
till at last I might fall to the depth of newspapers and 
gossip. And thus it may have been with the honest 
yeomen and buxom matrons who left their empty 
seats before God in the church of St. Cross. 

In the pebbly graveyard we overtook our Alice, with 
her grandfather leaning on her arm. I thought I 
should like a little talk with the old man, for his face 
had been the best lesson of the morning,—a sermon 
beaming with the comfortable truth that one may 
be very old, and very poor, and very tried, and yet 
very happy. 

‘‘ What, Mr. M‘Callum,” I said, stepping to his 
side, ‘‘ are you a deserter from the kirk ?” 

‘‘ Na, na, sir,” he answered, with his blithe smile, 
“‘T’m just a sheep that’s been carried frae its ain 
field, and must e’en pasture where it can; and, praised 
be God, there’s grass growin’ everywhere.” 

“‘Ts there no Scotch church within an easy dis- 
tance ?” I asked. 

‘*Na, sir,” he said; ‘‘ the nearest is full fifteen mile 
frae this. Aince on a time, I made shift to get there 
every Communion Sunday—which was four times a 
year. But noo-a-days I go but aince, so that I’m 
broucht back to the privileges o’ my young days. 
For ye see, sir, we lived in a country parish, and 
only gathered -for the Lord’s Supper just after the 
harvest was in.” 

‘‘T daresay you wish there was a Scotch church 
close at hand ?” I said. 

‘‘ Aweel, sir, of course, there’s nae kirk like the 
auld kirk, to my mind; but still there’s a poo’er o’ 
grace an’ glory i’ the Church o’ England,—the twa 
are sisters like, sir, only the ane is a sonsie gude- 
wife, in her braw white mutch, and the ither is a 
grand princess in her jewels. They fall out a bit 
sometimes, as sisters will, but there’s the same heart 
i’ them baith, sir, and they’ve but ae Father.” 

‘‘T am sorry to see St. Cross has nota larger con- 
gregation,” I remarked. 





‘The people hereaway don’t go much to church, 
sir,” he said: ‘“‘I’ve aften talked tae them about it. 
Ye see, I’m an auld man, and I’ve come frae sic a 
far-awa’ place, that may be they’re mair patient wi’ 
me than if I was a poor body that had ne’er been ayont 
the parish. I tell them about the shootin’ grunds, 
and the moors, and the deerstalkin’, and they’re glad 
to listen, and then after a bit, I can bring the talk 
roond—ye understand, sir.” 

‘And what do they say about neglecting church ?” 
I inquired. 

‘‘Some say it’s a dour place, and gies them tho 
miserables; and some say parson doesna tell them 
anything new, only that the world ’s a wicked hole, 
which they ken well enough already ; and some canna 
stand the chantin’.” 

«‘ And no wonder!” ejaculated Ruth. 

‘‘Aweel, mem,” he went on, turning to my 
sister, ‘‘I think it some queer myself, mair especially 
as I canna hear what they say, and I’m ow’re blind 
noo to read the biggest print. Hoo the honest 
Church o’ England should want to mak herself look 
a bit like the Lady of Babylon, is what I canna un- 
derstand. But still, I aye say to mysel’, if ane gies up 
the kirk, he gies up Sunday, and then the days rin 
on without sense or meaning, like print wi’ the stops 
no putin. Anything’s better than that.” 

‘“‘Has Mr. Marten been clergyman here long?” 
asked Ruth. 

The old man shook his head. ‘It seems but the 
other day he came, mem, but time passes quickly. 
How long is it, Alice ?” 

‘“‘ Just two years, grandfather,” she answered. 

“* Aye, aye, just two years,” repeated he. ‘I re- 
member, I remember, Alice. I think he’s a good 
young man; he was verra kind to us when—aye, you 
know now, sir! Only he thinks a college education 
maks mair difference than it does, sir. He’s feared 
it keeps folk frae understanding him. And he looks 
at things in a gloomy way; but that’s aften the case 
wi’ young folk. Life comes unco hard tae them at 
first, puir things,” and the old man glanced at his 
granddaughter. 

“* Ah, by the way, Alice,” I said, ‘‘I’ve a letter in 
my pocket that you may as well drop into the post 
now, for I should like it to go off the first thing to- 
morrow morning,” and I handed her the epistle bearing 
the London address. It caught her eye, and she 
smiled brightly as she hastened down the turning 
leading to the post-office, whilst we and her grand- 
father waited at the corner. 


, 


‘“‘ Your granddaughter seems a blessing to you, Mr. — 


M Callum,” I said. 

“« Aye, she is that; and so is the boy, poor fellow— 
he’ll be a brichter blessin’ some day. Thank you 
kindly for your goodness to him yesterday, sir.” 

‘“What! did he tell you of the talk we had?” I 
asked. : 

“‘ Yes; he seemed main thouchtfu’ all the evenin’, 
and yet he wasna sad or sullen. An’ at supper-time, 
he said, ‘ There’s some one else thinks I’m innocent, 
grandfather,’ and then he told me all about it.” 

‘‘ Does he never come to church ?” inquired Ruth. 

“He hasna come regular for a long timo—and 
never since then, mem,” answered the-old man. 
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“Ye see, the folk would hardly have sat in the same 
aisle wi’ him! But he seemed inclined to come this 
mornin’, and I hope he’ll mak up his mind to be there 
the nicht; he’ll tak’ courage i’ the dusk, may be.” 

“Tf Alice would like to pass the day with you, we 
will spare her,” said my sister, as the girl rejoined us. 
“Phillis can manage to-day, and Alice must do as 
much for her in a Sunday or two.” 

Alice looked up into my sister’s shrewd, brown 
face, and she let that look be all her answer, leaving 
the audible thanks to her grandfather. And so we 

ed. 

‘That was very kind of you, Ruth,” I said as we 
went on alone. 

‘May it not be their last Sunday together ?” she 
answered. ‘‘ Don’t you think I know how a woman 
feels before a parting ?—the more fool she, for a man 
never cares!” 

That is Ruth’s way of speaking, whenever she is 
caught doing a kindness. And it is astonishing how 
she always brings in something complimentary to the 
male sex. And the worst of it is, sometimes I can’t 
say these compliments are unmerited. So I generally 
let her take the field, whilst I retire into the nearest 
ditch. 

‘I’m afraid you don’t like St. Cross?” I said pre- 
sently. 

“Like it?” she said, with bitterness. ‘‘ Edward, 
I’ve endured it four Sundays, and I wouldn’t allow 
myself to say a word to you about it, because I 
wanted you to see it with unprejudiced eyes. But it 
drives me mad! If I could get at these boy-singers 
in their white gowns, wouldn’t I find out whether they 
know their catechism! And TIl engage they don’t! 
What can a clergyman think about to put a parcel of 
lads into a seat together, instead of each of them 
sitting beside his own father and mother, and learning 
to behave in a reverent, godly manner ?” 

“‘Tt seems a mistake,” I said; ‘‘ but no doubt 
Mr. Marten does it in hopes of rendering the service 
attractive.” 

“ Attractive!” she answered; ‘‘if any one wants 
such attractions, why do,they put up with shams? 
Why don’t they go where they can get the reality— 
to the Church of Rome ?” 

“But the sin of the Church of Rome is not so 
much her ritual as her doctrine,” I pleaded, rather 
wildly. 

‘Don’t the two go together ?” saidshe. ‘I wonder 
the Israelites didn’t plead that it was only ‘ harmless 
ritual’ when they danced round the golden calf! 
Perhaps Aaron meant it so.” 

‘But, my dear Ruth, the innovations at St. Cross 
are very few and faint,” I expostulated. 

‘‘They’re as much as they can be,” she answered 
grimly. ‘‘There’s a choir in white, and they and 
Mr. Marten all turn to the east two or three times in 
the prayers, and every response is chanted, and there 
are candlesticks on the communion table. Anything 
more would cost money, and the church doesn’t look 
as if it had any to spare.” 

‘*These things seem to me so pitifully trivial as to 
be beneath mention,” I said. 

‘Is it wisdom to overlook the egg until the serpent 
is hatched ?” she asked. - 





‘*Mr. Marten has a pleasant, sensible face,” I 
remarked, ‘‘and there is something I regret much 
more than these petty ceremonials, and that is, the 
cold, repellant tone of his sermon. I should like 
a little talk with him. He is a young man, and a 
glimpse of an old man’s experience can do him no 
harm.” 

‘* Tt would be less trouble to build a new church at 
once,” said Ruth, cynically. 

But that is just like her. 
she prepares for the worst. 

As we entered our house, it struck me painfully, 
that instead of returning with God’s peace on our 
hearts and tongues, we had come back in a criticising, 
flaw-detecting spirit. 

And what seemed worse, I could not conclude it was 
altogether our own fault. I resolved, however, that 
Ruth’s hopelessness should not dishearten me. I must 
try to do good in my own way, and I am always in- 
clined to mend rather than remake. So in the course 
of the afternoon I startled my sister by announcing 
that I should write to our young rector, and invite 
him to spend an evening with us in the course of the 
following week. 

‘‘Tt is his place to call upon us,” said she. 

“Certainly, Ruth, and doubtless he will doso; but 
you see I do not care about a call, I want a long, 
friendly visit.” 

“Then I wish I could go to tea somewhere, and 
leave you to fight out your battle by yourselves,” she 
remarked. 

‘There will be no battle, Ruth,” I responded. ‘I 
only want to ask him the general position of affairs 
in the parish, and how I can best make myself 
useful.” 

‘‘ Then he will say they want a new altar-cloth—not 
to say a new organ—and also more funds, that the 
choir may be enlarged,” said she. 

‘Well, I'll tell you what the church does want, 
Ruth,” I answered, ‘‘ and that is, new windows. It 
is a sin that thick glass should come between us and 
the blue sky.” 

‘‘What, let in more light to the candles on the 
communion table?” queried Ruth, sarcastically. 

«‘ The candles are not lit,” I said. 

“But I suppose they will be some day,” she re- 
turned. ‘‘They are not there for nothing, surely.” 

‘‘ Perhaps the sunshine will put them out, Ruth,” 
I said. 

‘“‘T hope it may!” she retorted, grimly. 

T did not answer, but opened my desk, and began 
to indite my letter to the clergyman. 

“«Won’t you help me, Ruth ?” I asked, after putting 
down the date. 

‘«Tt is quite your business,” she replied. But the 
dear woman is far too active-minded not to interfere 
in anything when asked. So presently she said, 
‘“You may send my compliments, I suppose. And 
what do you mean to say, Edward?” 

«‘ Will this do ?” I asked her, and read :— 

“‘ Mr. and Miss Garrett present their compliments 
to the Rev. Lewis:Marten, and hope he will do them 
the honour of spending an evening with them in the 
course of the week. Mr. Garrett is anxious to get 
acquainted with the neighbourhood, and trusts that 


I hope for the best, and 
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Mr. Marten will be willing to advise how he may 
become useful therein.” 

‘*T suppose that will do,” commented Ruth; ‘and 
yet, brother, the fact is you want to advise him !” 

‘*T don’t deny that, but it is quite true I wish in- 
formation which he can give.” 

Ruth looked at me for a moment, 
grave face broke into a smile. 

‘*¢ Any one would say I managed you, Edward, but 
I doubt if I do,” said she. ‘‘I think you know how 
to get your own way without making a struggle. 
But, by the way, I don’t like letter-writing on 
Sunday.” 

‘‘Why, this is only an act of neighbourly kind- 


—— 


and then her 





ness!” I said, surprised. 
good on that day.” 

‘‘ Certainly, Edward! and yet I think we should 
keep up every possible distinction between the Sabbath 
and other days.” 

‘* You don’t think the day of rest should be a day of 
idleness, Ruth ?” I asked. 

‘“*No,” she answered; ‘but I think with Mr, 
M‘Callum that Sundays should be the ‘stops’ in our 
life. I know some people laugh at Scotch notions of 
Sabbath-keeping, but that is because they never tried 
the refreshment afforded by the day, when life stands 
still before the throne of God, and care and weariness 
are swallowed up in His glory.” 


‘* We are always free to do 
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“We overtook Alice, with her grandfather jeaning on her arm.” 


“But, Ruth, may it not be that while we try to] hour’s unhappiness, or give comfort, I should say, 
keep the letter of the positive law, we are in danger | write it—aye, and carry it yourself, though the task || 


of neglecting some moral duty ?” I inquired. 

She shook her head. “I don’t think so. The very 
day of rest helps to discipline the mind to distinguish 
between what it wants to do, and what it should do. 
If a letter would prevent a mistake, or save an 


( Tu be continued.) 


occupied your whole Sunday. I was glad to see you 
give that letter to Alice this morning. But what will 
do quite as well on Monday, leave till Monday, and 
certainly this note can wait till to-morrow.” 

I felt that Ruth was right. And I put away my desk. 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
II.—SAMUEL. 


In the county of Forfar is a city which, though 
more than once carried by storm, sacked and burned 
by the armies of England, possesses some interesting 
ecclesiastical ruins. Close by its old cathedral stands 
the finest specimen extant of those round towers, whose 
origin is lost amid the mists of an extreme antiquity. 
England has none. They were once rather numerous 
in Ireland: and Scotland retains still the only two she 
ever had—one at Brechin, the other, a much less im- 
posing structure, at Abernethy, on the banks of the Tay. 
Like the fires that blaze from many a height and hill 
onthe night of St. John’s day, like the practice, not 
yet everywhere fallen into desuetude, of visiting certain 
wells and washing with dew on the first morning of 
May, these towers are believed by many to be vestiges 
of old Pagan worship. They bear a remarkable re- 
semblance to some structures found in India: and 
like the customs I have referred to, are supposed by 
some to have been connected with the adoration of the 
sun—that form of idolatry which appeared at an early 
period among the descendants of Noah, and was carried 
along with them, as they advanced in successive waves, 
over the face of the unpeopled earth. 

Near by that tower in Brechin, and forming the last 
battle-field in our island against the aggressions of 
Papal Rome, stood a principal station of the Culdees— 
those first and early missionaries who, coming originally 
from Ireland, and having their chief seat in Iona, con- 
verted the Scotch to the Christian faith, and the inha- 
bitants also of the northern parts of England. Their 
college, of which the name, attached to some gardens, 
still survives, stood under the shadow of that beau- 
tiful tower: and it was probably from their hands 
that it received—in a figure of our Lord on the cross, 
which stands above the doorway, flanked on either 
side by the mouldering form of a pilgrim—the Chris- 
tian emblems it bears. It was a questionable policy, 
still it was a common practice with many of the early 
Christian missionaries, for the purpose of winning over 
the people from heathenism and of recommending 
the new faith, to link it on to the old. For example, 
they appointed Christian festivals to be celebrated 
at the time set apart by use and wont for heathen 
ones. Hence the festival of St. John’s day was held 
at the time the heathens had been accustomed to cele- 
brate the rites of Baal, and kindle fires in honour of 
their god. Hence, also, the name of Easter, which 
is said to be borrowed from the worship of Astarte, 
or Ashiaroth, or the Queen of Heaven, or the moon; 
and hence the crosses that were cut by the early 
missionaries, and may still be seen in Brittany, on its 
numerous menhirs—those vast monoliths of granite 
which are supposed to have belonged to the old 
Druidical worship, and were everywhere regarded by 
the people with feelings of sacred veneration. Abut- 
ting against this old round tower, and casting its 
shadow over the site of the college of the Culdees, 
stands the cathedral, with its grey steeples and roofless 
chancel, a monument of Popish times. It is now the 





parish church, haying been turned into a place of 
Protestant worship; though, like cathedrals every- 
where, with its long lines of massive Gothic pillars, 
as little fitted as it was intended for the preaching of 
the Gospel. Thus, and there, within a space more 
limited than is perhaps to be found anywhere else,— 
as a geological map shows the various strata that 
constitute the crust of the earth,—this old city of For- 
farshire shows us in Pagan, in Culdee, in Popish, and 
in Protestant objects, monuments of the successive 
religious faith and forms of the country. 

Removed by some distance from these, and almost 
concealed from view in an obscure wynd, or alley, of 
the same town, stand the ruins of an old chapel. 
As an acknowledgment of God’s over-ruling provi- 
dence and an expression of man’s devout gratitude, 
it has a sacred and instructive history. On this 
account, though the shafts of its windows are shat- 
tered and broken, and the teeth of time have left 
little else on its mouldering walls than the faint traces 
of angel and saintly figures, and though, since I re- 
member, profaned, as some would say, to the base 
purposes of byres and stables, these ruins form one of 
the most interesting of the relics that cluster about 
that old town. Standing for six hundred years, they 
have had a long life; yet their history may be briefly 
told. 

In those rude times which long preceded the birth 
of science in our country, when there was no appli- 
ance of steam to wear vessels off the dangers of a lee- 
shore, nor lights shone forth on sunken reef or rocky 
headland, to guide them through the gloom of night, 
one of the royal family of Scotland was in imminent 
hazard of shipwreck. After every effort had been made, 
but made in vain, to wear off shore, he yowed a vow 
that, if God would interpose to deliver them from death, 
he would build and endow a chapel, as an acknow- 
ledgment of God’s gracious interposition and an ex- 
pression of his own gratitude. They were saved.. In 
the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ They looked unto Him and 
were lightened: and their faces were not ashamed: 
this poor man cried, and the God heard him, and saved 
him out of all his troubles.” And, though a papist, 
a better man than many Protestants who forget, in 
the day of returned health or prosperity, the vows 
and resolutions formed in an hour of trouble, he ful- 
filled his promise. In the erection of Maison Dieu 
Chapel, for so it is called, David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
paid his vow. Associated though it be with popish 
superstitions, it sprung from higher motives than 
either ecclesiastical pride, or sectarian rivalry; and 
humble as these ruins are now, they form a venerable 
and interesting memorial of the simple faith, and 
devout piety, that ever and anon, like the blaze of a 
brilliant meteor, lighted up the long night of the dark 
ages of the Church. 

Such dedications and vows, as those to which that 
chapel owed its existence, have fallen into too great 
disuse. They may indeed ve made to assume the 
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profane appearance of driving a bargain with God— 
such a bargain as man makes with his fellows on 
*change, or in the market. They are not to be made 
as if we could purchase the divine favour; or, as if 
God were to be propitiated by any offerings of ours; 
or, as if demanding, if I may say so, a quid pro quo, 
he gave nothing but ‘‘ for a consideration.” 

Such ideas are involved in many popish vows. 
They run counter to the blessed truth that He who 
spared not his own Son will with him also freely give 
us all things. Dishonouring the character of God, 
popery makes merchandise of his mercy ; and, practi- 
cally denying salvation by his free grace and the 
blood of his Son Jesus Christ, sells pardons for 
money, and makes profit out of sins. But her abuses 
ought not to have been allowed to bring into disre- 
pute a class of vows for which we have the highest 
authority—a service it were graceful in Christians 
to render, and in Hannahs dedicating their children, 
and people their substance, to God, it were well for the 
interests of his Church to revive. Such vows were 
made in its earliest ages, and by its most distinguished 
saints; and, as in the case of him who said on the 
eve of battle, ‘‘If thou shalt without fail deliver the 
children of Ammon into mine hands, then it shall 
be that whatever cometh out of the doors of my 
house to meet me shall surely be the Lord’s,” they 
were faithfully performed—even where they involved 
the greatest sacrifices. Take these examples. On 
that sacred spot where Jacob, fleeing from a 
brother’s wrath, saw the ladder that, alive with angels, 
some ascending and some descending, rose from 
earth and reached to heaven, he vowed such a vow, 
saying, ‘“‘ If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
the way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God; and 
this stone which I have set up for a pillar shall be 
God’s house; and of all that thou shalt give me I 
will surely give the tenth unto thee.” David also 
teaches us by his example to join promises to prayer, 
and undertake, if our requests are granted, to express 
our gratitude by gifts as well as by words. He 
says, alluding to some time of sore and heavy 
trials, ‘‘Thou, O God, hast proved us; thou hast 
tried us as silver is tried; thou broughtest us into the 
net; thou laidst affliction on our loins; thou hast 
caused men to ride over our heads; we went through 
fire and water, but thou broughtest us out into a 
wealthy place. I will go into thy house with burnt 
offerings; I will pay thee my vows which my lips 
have uttered, and my mouth hath spoken, when I was 
in trouble.” 

The devout, but too much neglected, practice which 
these famous saints observed, Hannah also recommends 
to our imitation. It was in the performance of such 
a vow that she returned to the house of God, not 
empty-handed; but to earn, if I may say so, the 
high encomium pronounced on her of whoni our Lord 
said, ‘‘ She hath given all she had.” In that child of 
prayer, her only son, the boy whom she leads lovingly 
by the hand, Hannah presented to God a gift more 
beautiful and costly, more precious far, than Jacob’s 
tithe of corn and cattle, or David’s richest spoils of 
war. It wrings her heart to part with him. Without 





her boy, his prattling tongue, and pattering feet, and 
playful sports, and fond caresses, how dull and dreary 
her home will seem! But she got him from God, and 
to God she is here to give him—as taking Samuel by 
the hand she goes up to Eli, saying, ‘“‘ Oh my lord, 
as thy soul liveth, my lord, I am the woman that 
stood by thee praying to the Lord. For this child I 
prayed, and the Lord hath given me my petition 
which I asked of Him. Therefore also I have lent 
him to the Lord: as long as he liveth he shall be 
lent to the Lord.” 

A blessed contrast to another woman, the unhappy 
partner of Ananias’ guilt and also of his doom, who, 
pretending, while a part was withheld, that tho 
whole price had been given, lied to the Holy Ghost, 
Hannah, in going to perform her vow, like a martyr 
marching to the stake, ‘‘ walks in her integrity.” 
Her case was different from ours. We enter into 
the engagements of a communion-table publicly, 
and before the Church—calling God and man to 
witness that we give ourselyes to Christ, and will 
die with, rather than deny, Him. It is well to 
do so. The publicity of our vows helps to the 
performance of them. For, though the dominant 
power in the heart of every. Christian will be the 
love of Christ—that love which constraineth us to 
judge that if one died for all then were all dead, 
and that he died that they who live should not live 
to themselves, but to Him who died for them—we are 
none the worse, but the better of auxiliary mo- 
tives. With the tide running strong against him, 
setting earthward, he who would go to heaven will 
find he needs to crowd all sail upon the mast. There 
are circumstances in which, unless we would abandon 
the path of duty, we must take up a position against 
the world, and say with Paul, ‘It is a small thing 
for me to be judged of man’s judgment; He that 
judgeth me is God;” yet it will often help to keep 
us on our guard, and out of the ways of sin, to feel 
that the eye of others is upon us; that we have bound 
ourselves publicly, before the church and world, to 
pay our vows, and live consistently with our Christian 
profession. But Hannah’s case was peculiar. She 
might, repenting of her vow, have kept back not a 
part of the price, but the whole; nor thereby laid 
herself open to challenge, or censure; to the taunts 
of Peninnah, her enemy, or of any one else. When 
she vowed that if God would give her a son, he 
should be the Lord’s, Eli saw her lips move; but no 
more—and hearing nothing, took her for a drunken 
woman. 
lips had said. That was enough for Hannah. It 
should be so for us. ‘‘ Thou God seest me,” should 
place us in circumstances of greater restraint than 
broad daylight, the public street, the eyes of a theatre 
of spectators; even so it was a sufficient reason for 
Hannah performing her vow that God had heard the 
words of her noiseless lips, and that the vow, though 
a secret to others, was none to Him. Though in accents 
inaudible to mortal ears, she had opened her mouth to 
the Lord ; and when her heart gave way as she looked 
on her boy, and kissed him, and thought how much 
she should miss him, and how dull and dreary home 
would be without him, her answer to Nature—to all 
the mother yearning within her—was Jephthah’s, as, 
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bending over his daughter, his only, beloved child, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, 
and I cannot go back!” 

A woman and a mother, one in whose heart Samuel 
filled up a great blank, by his birth rolling away her 
reproach, and brightening the whole world to her, 
Hannah paid her vow with a resolution equal to 
Jephthzh’s. In this, in dedicating Samuel to the 
Lord, and parting with him, how does she put us to 
shame !—presenting an example of gratitude to God, 
and a pious regard for his honour and service, which 
few do, and yet all should try to emulate. To any 
mother, but especially to'one of her keen and lively 
sensibilities, the parting with her son at his tender 
age must have been felt an awful wrench—the next 
thing to death, nor that a common death, but the 
bereavement whose grief He who knows a parent’s 
feelings selects as that which our sorrow for sin should 
resemble, saying, ‘They shall look on him whom 
they have picrced, and mourn as one mourneth for 
an only son, and be in bitterness as one is in bitterness 
for a first-born.” Samuel was Hannah’s only son, 
and, at that time, her only child. 

It is to the honour of Hannah’s sex that the two 
offerings on which Jesus, He who offered himself for 
her and us on the cross, ever bestowed the meed of his 
applause, were both made by women. The one was a 
widow. Poor, and meanly clad, in her offering as 
much as in her dress, she presented a remarkable 
contrast to many who, sweeping into the house of God, 
attired in all the gaieties of changing fashions, give 
a wide berth to the plate at the door, or drop into 
the offertory, without a blush of shame, the merest, 
meanest pittance. Though but two mites, hers was 
a munificent gift; being her little all. ‘‘ Verily,” 
said our Lord to his disciples, as he pointed her out 
to their notice and admiration—‘“‘ Verily, I say unto 
you, this poor widow hath cast more in than all they 
have cast into the treasury; for all they ’—meaning 
those among whose shining heap of gold and silver 
her mites seemed mean, and unworthy of a place 
—‘all they did cast in of their abundance, but 
she of her want did cast in all she had; even all 
her living.” The other woman, praised by Him 
whom all heaven praises, was one—strange as it will 
appear to such as have not reflected on the blessed 
truth, that a fallen is not necessarily a lost woman 
—from whose touch decency and decorum shrinks. 
As the phrase went, ‘‘she was a sinner.”’ Lying, where 
all have need, and the purest love, to lie, at Jesus’ 
feet, she washes them with a flood of tears; and, 
shaking out her golden locks, she wipes them with 
the hairs of her head: with mingled reverence and 
affection, kisses them ; and, taking an alabaster box of 
precious ointment, pours its fragrance on the feet 
that for her, and us, were to be nailed on Calvary. 
“Simon,” said our Lord to the Pharisee who would have 
driven the penitent from his door, and indeed doubted 
whether our Lord could be a prophet because he had 
allowed her to touch him—‘ Simon, seest thou this 
woman? [I entered into thine house—thou gavest me 
no water for my feet, but she hath washed my feet 





with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 


head. Thou gayest me no kiss, but this woman, since 
the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 
My head with oil thou didst not anoint, but this 


woman hath anointed my feet with ointment.” —‘* Why 
was this waste of the ointment made ?”—“ Let her 
alone. Verily, I say unto you, Wheresoever this 


gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, 
this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial ef her.” 

Beside these women Hannah deserves a place. In 
her dedication of Samuel, in giving him up- who was 
the light of her eyes and the joy of her home, she 
parted for God’s sake and his service with the costliest, 
the most prized and precious, thing in her possession. 
Her only son, and indeed her only child, in giving him 
—with a munificence not second, but in some aspects 
superior, to the widow’s—she gave all she had. It 
was a great sacrifice. Yet to emulate and even sur- 
pass it, were that possible, nothing more is necessary 
than that we form an adequate estimate of what we 
owe for, and owe to, Jesus Christ. May the Holy 
Spirit help us to do so! Did we estimate and feel that 
aright, in what willing services, by what costly gifts, 
through what munificent offerings, in what noble 
sacrifices, should we embody the rapt and grateful 
exclamation of the Apostle, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God for 
his unspeakable gift !” 

Before, as I shall endeavour to do in a future num- 
ber, turning the dedication of Samuel to a practical, 
and—especially in these days, when there is so much 
need of more ministers and a better provision for them 
—to a very important practical use, let me observe, that 
though we may have to wait for the reward and 
recompense in heaven, Hannah had not so long to 
wait. She says of Samuel, ‘‘I have lent him to the 
Lord ;” and God paid her good interest for the loan. 
Being her chief earthly enjoyment, was he, so to 
speak, her life? Ages before the great words were 
uttered by the lips of Jesus, she proved the truth of 
his saying, ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it, and whosoever will lose his life ‘for my sake shall 
find it.” She got back all, and more than all, she had 
lost—she had given away. ‘‘ There is that scattereth,” 
says the wise man, ‘“‘ and yet increaseth; and there is 
that which withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul shall be made 
fat.” Such was Hannah’s experience. She gave 
away one child, and God paid her back with five ; 
and promptly too. When taking farewell of her 
boy, she had wept over him, and kissed him, and 
torn herself away from his embraces and entwining 
arms, and gone to her lonely home, it is said, 
‘“‘The Lord visited Hannah, so that she conceived 
and bare three sons and two daughters.” And, at 
some time, in some form or other, the offerings we 
present to God, the bread our faith casts upon the 
waters, will return. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but not this word: ‘‘ THERE IS NO MAN THAT 
HATH LEFT HOUSE, OR BRETHREN, OR SISTERS, OR 
FATHER, OR MOTHER, OR WIFE, OR CHILDREN, OR 
LANDS, FOR MY SAKE AND THE GOSPEL’S, BUT SHALL 
RECEIVE AN HUNDRED-FOLD NOW IN THIS TIME, AND 
IN THE WORLD TO COME ETERNAL LIFE.” 
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SAVING KNOWLEDGE. 
Addressed to 
BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., AND W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


II.—GOD’S SENTENCE ON MAN. 


Tr is a miserable interval that elapses, in a great 
and exciting trial, between the verdict of the jury 
and the sentence of the judge. Miserable to the 
spectators, miserable to the judge, and supremely 
miserable to the criminal. The last ray of hope is 
extinguished in the’ prisoner’s horizon. The black- 
ness of darkness seems to reign. There is nothing for 
him but to bow the soul in blank despair to the stroke 
which is to crush it in the dust, apparently for ever. 

It shows the sad apathy of men in spiritual things, 
that while human verdicts and human sentences are 
received with such emotion, men are naturally so 
little concerned either as to the divine verdict on their 
conduct, or the divine sentence on their guilt. No 
doubt, as things usually go on in the world, we want 
the excitement and concentrated attention of a trial. 
There is nothing to rivet the eye or overpower the 
senses, or to constrain men to feel that their eternal 
destinies are trembling in the balance. The forbear- 
ance of the judge often hardens the heart, and ‘‘ be- 
cause sentence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily, the hearts of the children of men are fully 
set in them to do evil.” But is it not strange that 
men can read in the Word of God, that they are all 
guilty in his sight, and receive the tidings with so 
little emotion? Nay, more, that they can take the 
announcement very much as a matter of course, the 
consequences of which need in no way trouble them ? 
And that instead of earnestly inquiring, what is the 
sentence attached by their judge to the guilt which 
has been proved against them, and whether there is a 
possibility of that sentence being repealed, they eat 
and drink, and jake and play, in utter regardlessness, 
as men did the day when Noah entered the ark, and 
as they shall still be doing when the sign of the Son 
of man appears in heaven ? 

We have seen God’s verdict on man—all the 
world become GumLtTy before God. We have exa- 
mined some of the grounds of the verdict, and have 
found that no human being can escape the charge of 
ungodliness and selfishness. It is plain that no man 
born of woman is just before God. We are all 
transgressors of a law that is holy and just and good. 
What is the consequence? Is our transgression 
simply a thing to be regretted, regretted in heaven 
and regretted on earth, but merely regretted ? Is it 
to be regarded simply as an untoward event, lessening 
our happiness, and hindering our progress, no doubt, 
but not leading to more serious evil? Is it like a 
break-down in a journey, or an accident at sea, a dis- 
tressing occurrence in itself, but of which we must 
just try to make the best, and go crippling on, as best 
we may? Such is undoubtedly the feeling and the 
philosophy of many in our day. Human nature, 
unfortunately, has got crippled somehow. The 
machinery has got out of gear, and is not working 





very comfortably or very efficiently. ‘Well, it is no | 


Poung Wen. 


doubt a pity. But just let us be patient. Let us try 
to make the best of it. Let us calmly examine what 
is wrong, and endeayour to adjust it, as you would 
disentangle a hank of rayelled worsted. All will 
come right by-and-by. But don’t let us be frightened 
by the thought of punishment, or anything of that 
kind. Don’t let us get disheartened with depressing 
views of our unworthiness. God is merciful and full 
of compassion. Surely we may expect He will be 
ready to help us in repairing this catastrophe, and not 
fall on us, like an angry tyrant, terrifying us with 
vengeance, and driving us to despair. 

This is an easy view of the situation, and recom- 
mends itself to many a mind. But even before we 
go to the Word of God to compare it with its testi- 
mony, let us see whether there be not a voice in our 
bosoms that utters a different sound. Are there no 
remains in us of a conscience that testifies that when 
wrong has been done, punishment is due? If I rob, 
or steal, or lie, or cheat, am I able to comfort myself 
with the thought that it is a mere derangement of my 
moral machinery, and that it would be both foolish 
and wrong to dream of punishment? Or if my self- 
love flatters me that in my own case, this is the right 
view of the matter, is my judgment the same when 
the guilty party is another? When Nathan comes to 
me with a story of shameful wrong,—of a rich man 
that when a stranger came to him, forbore to take of 
his own flocks wherewith to entertain him, but seized 
the poor man’s ewe lamb that had grown up together 
with him and his children, that did eat of his own 
meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, 
and was unto him as a daughter,—is there no indig- 
nant voice that sounds out from my breast, ‘‘ The 
man that hath done this thing shall surely die?” 
And if the prophetic story has been but a disguise, 
designed to secure my verdict before I recognise the 
criminal, how absolutely condemned and silenced I 
must lie when he looks me in the face, and says to 
me, ‘‘ Thou art the man!” 

“If our own hearts condemn us, God is greater 
than our hearts, and knoweth all things.” "When we 
open our Bibles, and inquire what is taught there as 
to the sentence and fruit of sin, we find nothing to 


allay the terrors of conscience, but the case much” 


worse than we had even supposed. 

1. In the first place, we find passages almost with- 
out number that declare death to be the punishment 
of sin. ‘‘In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.” ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
“‘The wages of sin is death.” ‘‘By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin.” If we 
ask what this death means, we find abundant evi- 
dence that it is a condition of most grievous pain and 
suffering. ‘‘The smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever.” It is, moreover, a state of 
abandonment,—of separation from all gracious, blessed 
influences,—banishment from the Lord, consignment 
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to the place where He hath forgotten to be gracious. 
Hence it is also a state of moral dissolution and 
spiritual death; unholy feelings have the mastery 
of the soul; unable to recover itself, unable to restore 
the dominion of love and purity, it is like the troubled 
sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt. Its element is the outer darkness, where 
there is weeping and wailing, and gnashing of teeth. 
2. There is no part of the Bible where this is more 
frequently taught, or rather assumed as the doom of 
sin, than that which contains our Lord’s own dis- 
courses—the four Gospels. Underneath the whole 
course of our Lord’s teaching, there lay the awful 
truth that man is lost and ruined, and that it needs 
but a touch, as it were, to precipitate the catastrophe, 
and plunge him into the abyss. The herald of 
Christ’s kingdom made men familiar with “the 
wrath to come,” and announced the coming of One 
who would “gather the wheat into his garner, and burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” And though 
the sermon on the mount begins with a garland of 
blessings, it makes it plain that these are only for the 
redeemed children of the kingdom, and that mankind 
at large are separated by but a thin crust, as it were, 
from horrible ruin. How often, in that sermon, does 
Jesus withdraw the veil, and give us a glimpse of the 
world of woe! As when he warns us that it is better 
for us that one of our members should perish, than 
that our whole body should be cast into hell. As 
when he cautions us against the spirit of anger, and 
startles us by saying that to call a brother ‘‘ Thou 
fool,” is to make ourselves in danger of hell-fire. As 
when he points to the doom of the hypocrites ‘‘ in 
that day,” for whom no place can be found in the 
kingdom of heaven, and whose sentence is, ‘‘ Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” The very sermon 
that opens with words of blessing closes with the 
sound of destruction,—the ruin of the house built on 
the sand ; as if the Lord could not dismiss the feeling 
that, spite of all he came to offer to men, and spite of 
all his earnestness in offering it, destruction was the 
doom to which multitudes of them would finally come. 
The same thing is true of all Christ’s ministry. He 
speaks and teaches all through like one solemnized 
and saddened by the awful fact of man’s ruin through 
sin. He is moved with compassion as he sees the 
multitude walking on the broad road and going to 
destruction,—all but the few who have been persuaded 
to enter in at the strait gate. Now he warns us not 
to fear them that kill the body, but rather to fear him 
who can destroy both soul and body in hell. Now he 
tells us of the rich man that lifted up his eyes in hell, 
being in torment. Now of the foolish virgins that 
had no oil in their lamps and found the door shut 
when they would have joined the bridegroom. Now 
of the guest that came to the feast without the wed- 
ding garment, and was cast into outer darkness, amid 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. Now of the dread 
assize, when the Son of man appears in his glory, and 
sets the sheep on his right hand and the goats on his 
left. Now he warns Capernaum that exalted though 
she had been to heaven, she would be brought down 
to hell. Anon Chorazin and Bethsaida are reproached 
with their unbelief, and told that it would be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah than for them in 










































































the day of judgment. And when he speaks of his 
clients it is as of persons condemned and ruined. 
‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which is lost.” ‘‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but should have everlasting 
life.” The rescue of a single sinner is such a 
glorious event that there is joy over him in the pre- 
sence of the angels of God; and the best and truest 
representation both of the nature of the deliverance, 
and the joy which it awakens, is found in the ex- 
clamation of the father of the prodigal: ‘‘ This my son 
was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 

It is amazing that this great element of Christ’s 
teaching should have failed to arrest universal atten- 
tion, and that in some of those able books on the 
life of Christ that have lately appeared, no notice 
should have been taken of it, in the enumeration of 
the great lessons of his ministry. The fact is, and 
it is a most instructive and remarkable one, that in 
Christ’s own discourses there are more references to 
hell and its punishments than in all other parts of 
the Bible put together. Though He came to reveal 
the Father, and pre-eminently to reveai his love; 
though the angels sung at his birth, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, good-will to men; ” 
though every utterance of his lips was steeped in 
love, and all his garments smelled of myrrh and 
aloes and cassia out of the ivory palaces, he never- 
theless spoke more, and more frequently, of hell, than 
any other inspired teacher whatever. The only one 
of the Apostles that in any marked degree followed 
up this line of teaching was that beloved disciple 
whose heart bore the closest resemblance to Christ’s 
own, but in his case it was rather symbolical pictures 
of retribution than direct lessons on hell that he was 
commissioned to communicate. And is there not 
something very solemn and very touching in the fact 
that to so large a degree our blessed Lord reserved 
this awful line of instruction to himself? On the 
one hand, does it not show how deeply He was im- 
pressed with the reality of hell,—how some plaintive 
dirge like that of the ‘‘ Dies Ire” seemed ever to 
sound in his ears,—how the awful fact that sin haé 
made hell the eternal prison of lost humanity haunted 
his tender soul, and gave untold bitterness to his 
tears, depth to his pity, and tenderness to his plead- 
ings? Does it not go far, too, to account for the 
bursts of holy indignation which he poured out from 
time to time on the scribes and Pharisees, who seemed 
to be exerting all their energies to hinder the escape 
of the lost, and thrust them back into their horrid 
prison? On the other hand, does it not show us that 
in the view of our blessed Lord, this whole subject of 
everlasting punishment was too solemn to be handlec 
by common hearts or in common moods, and that a 
wrong impression of it was liable to be conveyed, 
unless it were set forth in the spirit of most gentle 
compassion and longing love? ‘Who can estimate the 
evil done by those rough and hard-hearted denuncia- 
tions of woe in which some indulge, and which even 
from Protestant pulpits are no better than papal or 
pagan anathemas? Or how can we sufficiently de- 
plore the fact that when men are most excited by 
passion and debased by sensuality, it is from this 
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region they are most prone to fetch their epithets of ; hold of such feelings as these, Christianity exerts g 


abuse! that the mention of hell and damnation, 
which our blessed Lord so earnestly sought to asso- 
ciate with the deepest solemnity and the tenderest 
awe, should be connected, in the experience of mul- 
, titudes, only with the most savage passions and bru- 
talities of the vilest of mankind ! 

We must remember, at the same time, that while 
our Lord thus assumed and dealt with the lost condi- 
tion of men, He never confounded their several shades 
of guilt, or their several degrees of punishment. He 


left abundant room for discrimination between the | 


servant that knew his Lord’s will, and the servant 
that knew it not; and while He made it quite plain 
that, in the case of those to whom He was appealing, 
and all in similar circumstances, the great law of 
punishment would take the fullest effect if they disre- 
garded his voice, He showed such reserve in alluding 
to the future doom of communities like Tyre and 
Sidon, or Sodom and Gomorrah, as ought to repress 
all harsh speculation on our part as to their future 
condition, and make us fall back in patient trust on 
the soothing and assuring thought—‘ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?” 

3. If we seek for still further evidence of God’s 
sentence on sinful man, we shall find it in the ex- 
perience of all in whom the Holy Spirit begins the 
new life by convincing them of sin. The starting 
point of that life is the sense of ruin, the conscious- 
ness of being exposed to everlasting misery—some- 
times springing up in the soul with instantancous 
suddenness, and sometimes beginning quietly, and 
gradually increasing in strength, until at last it be- 
comes insupportable. 

Thus, on the great day of Pentecost, the first evi- 
dence of a divine work was seen when the thousands 
were pricked in their heart, and said to Peter and the 
rest of the Apostles, ‘‘Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” ‘They felt themselves condemned and lost; 
God’s verdict and sentence of death against them as 
sinners, were borne home to their consciences by the 
power of the Holy Spirit; and that great instinct of 
self-preservation which makes us shrink from ap- 
proaching hurt and destruction was roused into un- 
precedented activity, because their danger seemed to 
come from the Author of their being, and the de- 
struction that hung over them was infinite and 
everlasting. 

The intensity of men’s convictions may differ greatly, 
according to the measure and manner of the power 
exerted by the Spirit, and the temperament and cir- 
cumstances of the persons themselves. But unless 
there has been produced in men’s hearts, at some 
time and in some way, a real sense of sin and con- 
demnation, leading to a real acceptance of the Saviour 
and his work, there can be no reliance on the per- 
manence of their impressions; their goodness may be 
but as the morning cloud and the early dew. 

Christianity answers to all the wants of man’s 
nature, the more superficial as well as the more pro- 
found. It answers, for example, to his desire of 
knowledge, his admiration of what is noble and dis- 
interested, his craving for sympathy, his love of rest, 
his longing for a happier world, his ardent desire for 
re-union with all whom he has loved and lost. Taking 





| oi - 
measure of influence on many. But if no deeper 


| cravings have been stirred, and no firmer grip has 
| been taken, of the soul, its serious feelings may 
| change with the seasons, and even vanish like 4 
dream. Doubtless it was such superficial impressions 
| that our Lord meant to indicate in this parable of the 
| sower, by the seed on stony ground that sprung up 
| so rapidly, but as soon as the sun was up, withered 
| away, because it had no root and no deepness of earth 
|'To endure for ever, and bring forth fruit, religion 
must take hold on the deepest wants of our nature, 
It must come to us as lost sinners, in fact, bringing 
us the salvation that we need. It must come to us as 
the rope comes to the shipwrecked sailor, as food comes 
to the famished traveller, as a reprieve comes to the 
condemned malefactor. We must take hold on Christ, 


not merely because he is a nobler character than 
Brahma or Mahomet; not merely because his religion 
has a gentler spirit and a purer aim; not merely 


because the New Jerusalem is a fairer city, and its 
music ofa sweeter strain ; not merely because the scrip- 
tural vision of Paradise Regained is the brightest we 
have ever known or fancied; but, emphatically, be- 
cause we are condemned criminals, and Christ only 
can pardon us; because our hearts are under sin, and 
Christ only can free us; because we are untit for holy 
fellowship, and Christ only can make us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light; in 
a word, because we are wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and naked, and blind; and no store but that of 
Christ’s fulness can provide the blessings out of which 
such numberless wants can be supplied. 

When any one’s heart is truly under the convincing 
power of the Holy Ghost, there are at least two views 
of his state that give rise to the conviction that he is 
justly condemned in the sight of God. 

In the first place, many are overwhelmed by a senso 
of the guilt of their past lives. It is the pust thit 
appals them. All along, from very infancy to the 
moment when conscience awoke, they see nothing but 
a career of guilt. The grand purpose of their lives 
neglected; the great God, whose their breath is, 
treated with indifference, his holy law trampled 
under foot, self indulged and humoured in a thou- 
sand forms, irregular lusts and passions tolerated; 
—all these, varied perhaps by deeper and darker 
crimes, seem strewn in dismal profusion along their 
bygone lives. It is not as if they had been labouring 
in the main to serve God, and here and there had 
failed. It seems rather as if God had been utterly 
neglected, had not received from them one act of 
genuine service, one throb of filial affection, or one 
feeling of loyal devotion. A glimpse of the bright 
devotion and service of the angels gives a deeper 
shade to the guilt that shrouds their lite. And when 
they come to see God in his true character, as revealed 
in Christ, rich in mercy and overflowing with love, 
yet infinitely holy, the sense of their unworthy con- 
duct becomes overwhelming. ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner,” is the prayer that rushes to their lips; 
‘if thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquity, O Lord, who 
shall stand ?” 

There are others, again, who are overwhelmed 








chiefly by the sense of their present or current de- 
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ficiencies in the sight of God. It is the present, rather 
than the past, that appals them. Let them try their 
very best, they cannot come near to the requirements 
of God’s holy law. Iniquities are ever prevailing 
against them. The heart is like a mint, coining un- 
godly feelings in guilty profusion. Though you were 
to assure them of pardon for the past, it would matter 
but little, so long as their ungodly hearts were there to 
pour out fresh streams of corruption and wickedness. 
They mcurn most bitterly their diseased, sin-ridden 
nature. How is that polluted fountain ever to be 
turned into a crystal stream? Each time they survey 
their hearts they see fresh evidence of the awful viru- 
lence of the leprosy that has assailed them, and feel 
disposed, like the leper of old, to rend their clothes 
and bare their heads, and exclaim, ‘‘ Unclean! un- 
clean!” In spite of their most earnest efforts, despair 
would seize them, were there no free grace to brighten 
their prospects. The forlorn and exhausted traveller 
who has lost his way in a wintry night, and after 
shouting himself hoarse, and dragging his limbs 
through drifting snow, till he can drag no longer, feels 
as if there were nothing for him but to lie down and sleep 
the sleep that knows no waking, does not experience 
half such joy and relief, when a light hard by suddenly 
reveals a friendly cottage, as the sinner, wearied in his 
vain efforts to purify his heart, feels when he hears the 
voice of Jesus—‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

No doubt it seems a hard doctrine that in the sight 
of God all men are under condemnation. Human 
nature sometimes appears in so interesting a light 
that it seems as if none but the most heartless of men 
could believe that all lie under the sentence of death. 
Gentle beings come on the scene, whose very looks of 
love and goodness seem to warm the air and ‘‘ make a 
sunshine in the shady place;” noble-hearted men 
spring forward to deeds of generosity and self-denial 
that draw one long burst of applause from every spec- 
tator ; and it seems horrible to suppose that such per- 
sons are to be regarded as ‘‘ children of wrath, even 
as others.” The doctrine of the Bible is that they are 
so by nature. Who can tell but that very gentleness 
and generosity are fruits of grace? Itis certain that 
“every good and perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom 
there is no variableness, or shadow of turning.” 
Happily, we are not required to judge what degree of 
consciousness of renewal there must be during the 
introduction of the divine life into any heart, and its 
establishment there with a preponderating power. 
This is one of the deep things of God, from which, in 
many instances, He has not been pleased to remove 
the veil of mystery. Men are only too ready to tear 
away the veil left by Gad, and to constitute them- 
selves judges of the spiritual state of their brethren. 
But let us grant that beautiful features may appear in 
the character of the unregenerate, in the character of 
men whom the will of God does not habitually sway, 
and who have no knowledge of the grace of God in 
Christ. It does not follow that because of these beau- 
tiful features they are not under the condemnation of 
God. A chain may have some admirable links in it, 
and yet be as unserviceable as a hempen cord. An 
old abbey may present a perfect arch, or a beautiful 





capital here and there, and yet be an utter ruin. A 
ship may show a beautifully carved prow, or a fault- 
less deck, and yet be as unfit for sea as the coarsest 
raft that was ever nailed tozether. The question is 
not whether men or women have some interesting and 
attractive features about them. You generally find 
that in the character even of the bacchanalian, there is 
a sort of jovial good humour, which is attractive to 
his companions, an contributes to the hilarity of the 
social hour. But this flowing joviality may exist side 
by side with the spirit that breaks the heart of a gentle 
wife, and leaves the offspring of his own body un- 
clothed, unfed, untaught, uncared for. So also there 
may be bursts of generosity and gleams of gentleness 
in natures that show great deficiency under the strain 
of ordinary duty. Account for such beautiful features 
as we may, they in no way clash with the truth that 
men by nature lie under a sentence of death in the 
sight of God. Who that is weighed in the balances of 
the All-holy One shall not be found wanting? Who 
shall escape the condemnation due to those that have 
failed in the great end of life—hayve worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessed for evermore? Who can affirm that without 
any renewing process from above, the power of good 
in his nature preponderates above the power of evil, 
and that he finds within himself strength sufficient to 
conquer in every conilict, the lust of the flesh, the ‘ust 
of the eye, and the pride of life—all, in sucrt, that is 
not of the Father, but of the world? No doubt there 
may be found men that affirm that they do all this. 
Just as the young man in the Gospel most honestly 
assured Christ that he had kept all the commandments 
from his youth. But as our blessed Lord had in re- 
serve a test of fidelity to high duty which even this 
young man could not stand, so must all boasters and 
self-complacent flatterers find, in the great day of 
judgment, that their standard has been miserably de- 
fective, and their performance infinitely inadequate. 
While the weather continues calm and mild, it is easy 
to live in a house built upon the sand. It is when 
the rain descends, and the wind comes, and beats upon 
that house, that its real feebleness is discovered, and its 
helpless inhabitant buried in the ruins. Sometimes, 
even in this life, the self-satisfied pharisee is disturbed 
in his fancied security. The sick-bed brings him 
nearer to God, and in that clearer and holier light, his 
life has an ugly look, and he trembles to look forward. 
If the few streaks, as it were, of divine light that pene- 
trate by the sick chamber into the soul, can shake his 
confidence, what must he feel in the full blaze of the 
judgment seat? For ‘‘the Ioftiness of man shall be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of men shall be 
brought low: and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day.” 

It is vain to make out that we are clean in the sight 
of God. Strive as he may, the Ethiopian cannot change 
his skin, nor the leopard his spots. Infinitely better 
at once to give up the conflict; to let the divine light 


| in freely upon our hearts and lives; to admit the jus- 


tice of the divine sentence against us; to cease to 
dispute the truth that ‘ the wages of sin is death ;” 
and to find our comfort in the glorious counter-truth, 
“the gift of God is eternal lite through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 
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such love is 
not practi- 
cal,” rue- 
fully pon- 
dered the 
Rey. Willi- 
; am Crabbe, 
Rector of 
Grasswich. 
‘*What is 
y more, it 
looks med- 
W\ dlesome, 
and I am 
not sure 
that it 
would not 
be called 
sneaking. 
Still there 
must be 
some mode 
of reconcil- 
ing the modern code of good manners and the spirit 
of the ancient institution, else either the modern code 
is a sham, or the arftient institution—in spirit I mean 
—a delusion. I declare I believe we are getting 
too politely indifferent, and at the same time too des- 
perately self-conscious to consent to help others, or 
even to agree to be helped ourse‘ve3. The story of 
the fellow who would not rescue the other fellow from 
drowning because the two were not introduced, is, after 
all, not so absurd as I have thought it.” 

Mr. Crabbe was turning over in his mind the Sundays 
of the old church which were set aside and known 
as ‘‘ love days”—days for the settlement of feuds, 
the adjustment of differences, and the reconciliation 
of enemies. ‘‘ What is it,” he mused, ‘‘ which renders 
the use of such days impracticable to modern priests. 
I suppose interference was easier when a sinner had 
his brawny hand at his neighbour’s throat, or cold 
steel at his neighbour’s breast, and when the immi- 
nence of crime and its palpable outrage on Christianity 
were so plainly presented to all men that the church 
itself was erected into a sanctuary for the hard beset. 
Then the old, ugly sins were open and gross, going 
before to judgment, and not prudently underhand, 
and highly moral, as they are now. There could be 
no mistake where the question was of ‘harrying, 
burning, and slaying,’ but it does require nice keen- 
ness and unswervingness of discernment to bring the 
people to book for luxury, pride, and want of natural 
affection; and yet, if I mistake not, these exceedingly 
respectable tempers are as clean opposed to Christianity 
as the others. Lord, send us wisdom to deal with 
them!” 

The Rector had what was generally considered a 
very desirable charge—desirable apart from its income, 
of which, as the son of a wealthy merchant, he was 
comparatively independent. It was not a toilsome 
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town charge, nor a coast charge with a light surfacg 
sprinkling of constantly-changing sea-bathers, and 
a heavy nether deposit of ignorant fishers. Grass- 
wich stood not far from the cathedral town and 
merchant seaport of Warrenbury, and quite near to 
the picturesque hanging woods and rocky dells of 
the river Croy. The country-houses and villas were 
occupied by people affluent in circumstances, domestic 
in habits, and moderately refined in tastes. 


deal on the support of visitors and temporary residents, 


laid themselves out for it by being as virtuous, decor- | 


ous, and agreeable as theycould contrive to be. In such 


a parish, even a moderately-gifted and working clergy- | 


man was sure to be popular. Accordingly there was 
an impression among the parishioners themselves, who 


ought to know best, that Mr. Crabbe could do any- | 


thing with them. Had they not endorsed all his 
church views, all his opinions respecting choir, school, 
and poor, and bestowed liberally on all these objects? 
There were people, even fellow clergymen, who said 
that Grasswich was a little English paradise, without 
the overweening shadow cast by one great proprietor, 
or the excesses found among his stolid, ill-fed, and 
ill-housed hynds. 

Mr. Crabbe, not knowing, perhaps, when he was 
well off, arrived at an opposite conclusion. He thought 
that the soil which he had to cultivate was deficient in 
depth, and that if it bore no rampant crop of thorns, 
it bore a correspondingly light and thin crop of good 
grain, very liable to wither away under the least trial. 
A few weeks before he had taken to pondering on 
ancient love days, he one Sunday made a startling 
announcement from his pulpit. It was in these 
terms :— 

‘**T have now laboured among you, my hearers, for 
more than six years without being conscious of any 
satisfactory result. I am aware that my own short- 
comings have been manifold, and I have to thank you 
for bearing with them generously. But I know what 
my standard of attainment for you and for myself 
should be, and what it is, and how much we have all 
fallen short. I have not to read you a homily against 
pagan vices. You are not of the classes, or. in the 
situations where such corruption abounds. I shall not 
warn you either against the sins of your forefathers 
and brethren in very different times and places, or 


return thanks to God for you that you are not as these — 


were and are. But this I take leave to tell you, and 
it is my duty to say it, that I have been a Christian 
teacher among you for the space of six years without, 
to my knowledge, doing you any real, abiding good. 
I have led the worship of God, celebrated the rites of 
the church of which we are members, and I have had 
some opportunity, and availed myself of it to some 
extent, of advising and comforting you. I thank 
God for all these things. But if the Christian 
ministry has any power, and if I am not unintention- 
ally false to my part in it, I should have been of more 
help to you, done you more good. I declare solemnly 
that unless in the most isolated instances or in partial 
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cottages were tenanted by natives, who, relying a good | 
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respects which do not seem to me to deserve to be 
brought forward asa man’s whole harvest for six years’ 
work, I am not sensible of my continued office here 
being anything else than a pitiful reproach both 
to you and me. I summon you to witness that, to 
my thinking, you are as worldly, decently sensual, 
unheroic, and unspiritual as at the beginning. If 
I have in the Lord’s name, and by his grace, discovered 
a single fatal prejudice held by you as a people; rooted 
out one ignoble principle, with its corresponding 
practice, general among you; called forth in you 
as a community, reverence instead of heartless 
levity, roused languor and sloth into energy and in- 
dustry, softened harshness, sweetened moroseness, if 
I have diminished arrogance, intolerance, strife, pre- 
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The First Love Day. 


had an instinct that he had better not conform too 
closely to the world; and that it was no flaw in his 
credentials, but rather a certificate of merit, that he 
should be a little unlike other men. Of course, in any 
other one save a clergyman it would have been a 
dangerous symptom, with which the Commissioners 
of Lunacy might hereafter haye to do. But there 
was a broad margin allowed to one in orders, and 
even a little singularity in walk and conversation 


||; wished for in him. Mr. Crabbe was only a shade 


peculiar—sufficiently so to mark the man in earnest 

with regard to minor morals, as other men of his 

cloth were to ritualistic practices or low church 

tendencies. He was the best of fellows and of clergy- 

men, arama that he rode a hobby. Thus 
-—10. 











tence, meanness, covetousness, cruelty, so as to be 
clearly visible, if I have rendered you more loyal to 
God, and more loving to each other, I repeat that to 
my confusion and sorrow, I remain in ignorance of the 
fact.” 

The congregation were taken aback by this descrip- 
tion of them, but on thinking over the matter, they did 
not resent the liberty the clergyman had taken. 
Grasswich did say that young Mr. Crabbe was a bit 
of an enthusiast, not to say a fanatic. Certainly 
he was not a man of the world, and by no means 
practical in his theories. But Grasswich magnani- 
mously forgave it all, and went so far as to accord 
it a modicum of approval. So that its clergyman 
was a gentleman—courteous and scholarly, Grasswich 
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The Second Love Day. 


Mr. Crabbe’s honest if somewhat morbid conviction, 
entertained and expressed with pain, did him no harm 
with his people. It only mingled with their former 
admiration and esteem that spice of affectionate toler- 
ation and pity which helps to reconcile common-place 
people to the attainments they cannot reach, and the 
acquirements they cannot make. 

Mr. Crabbe was perfectly cognizant of the personal 
sentiment which his proclamation had excited, and 
accepted it without resistance: ‘‘If it had been hatred 
and persecution, it might have turned my head,” 
he commented to himself; ‘‘for one may be as con- 
ceited about being hated as about beingloved. But I 
never heard of a man who took credit to himself for 
being mildly despised.” 
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And yet at the very time that his people were judging 
him too good to be practical, Mr. Crabbe was grieving 
over the impracticability of restoring the ancient love 
days, and other kindred institutions of the Church. 

‘‘There is my father and his old brother merchant 
and rival, Knollys,” he argued to himself: ‘I should 
like to hear what my father would say, if I, when about 
to enjoin the cancelling of all offences before the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament, should request a private 
conversation with him, and suggest that he might 
encounter Knollys at the next vestry-meeting without 
catehing him up at every third word in the discussion ; 
or that he might give over poisoning all family in- 
tercourse with constant reference to the delinquencies 
of old Sam Knollys! 

‘* Again, with my mother and Mrs. Metcalfe. My 
mother cannot keep away from her, yet they never 
part without summing up and recounting the attempts 
of each to surpass the other in comfort and elegance. 
How it would stagger-and stultify my dear mother if, 
in place of levying ‘contributions on her kitchen stuff, 
nursery clothes, lessons to the ignorant and lectures 
to the vicious—I should lay it upon her to conceive a 
higher and holier definition of friendship: either never 
to see Mrs. Metealfe’s face again, or to cease their 
mutual boasting and bickering, and thus destroy what 
is confessedly the chief charm in their intercourse ! 

‘*When I recall the causes of such persistent 
malice and mischief, they are no weightier than that 
old Knollys happened to get word of a rise in the 
foreign market, unknown to and unsuspected by my 
father, and sold accordingly ; and that Mrs. Metcalfe, 
who is an outspoken woman, chanced to remark in the 
very dawn of her acquaintance with my mother that 
our laundry-chimney smoked, whereas hers, though 
in the very same situation, vented beautifully, and 
that her daughter Anne’s hair had become chestnut, 
while our Sina’s was as bright ared as ever. Now 
my father has retired from business by some thousands 
a richer man than Mr. Knollys, and has built a stack 
of new chimneys; while Sina’s colour of hair, as the 
child has the absurdity to tell me, has grown the rage. 
But what matter time’s ameliorations when there is no 
condoning of first offences? Our family is not more 
quarrelsome than other families. There are few houses 
which do not number at least one striking example of 
open warfare and of envious emulation in their rela- 
tions with neighbours’ houses. And there can be no 
command, not even counsel and entreaty on my part, 
for the belligerents to lay down arms. It would be 
dubbed priestcraft, tractarianism, unmanly abuse of 
natural influence, or scorn of natural obligations, above 
all, a tampering with the sacred privacy of family life. 

‘‘The truth is we priests are rather superfluous 
now-a-days. We are not wanted unless among the 
poorest of the poor. Not that the rich have come to 
take precedence in Christianity—oh dear no! it is still 
the camel and the needle’s eye with them, I am afraid. 
But they no longer believe in us as an institution, 
however much or little they believe in Christianity 
as a creed; they no longer dream of being in any way 
indebted to us, or served by us, if that is the fitter 
expression. We might shut our church-dobrs in their 
faces if we had not the dread of their blood being on 
our heads.” 





William Crabbe was not sanguine of success, but he 
made some little respectful appeal against the stum- 
bling-blocks in his own home. He did not see how 
he could re-create the custom of love days elsewhere 
if he did not begin here. 

He was testily and peremptorily recommended by 
his father to confine himself to his proper province, 
and not bring religion into disparagement by dragging 
it into personalities and trifles. It was a fine thing 
if he could not object to Sam Knollys’s mercantile 
cunning, and the idiotic manner in which he made 
pigs and whistles of his turnip-fields, without haying 
his own son in white choker and silk gown come 
down upon him! The next thing would be that 
he, Nathaniel Crabbe, ought to commend Sam Knollys, 
and follow his fine example. 

The rector asked of what avail was religion if it did 
not find its way to personalities and control even the 
trifles of life. But he was only left master of the field 
by his father vacating it in high dudgeon. 

Mrs. Crabbe suffered a thrill of wonder and indigna- 
tion which she did not disguise. She was hurt that her 
son—the best, most reliable boy in the whole world— 
should be so unnatural a creature as not to feel for 
and long to redress his mother’s wrongs. And he must 
be poor-spirited indeed if he could hear darling Sina 
sniffed at without standing up for her! The poor child 
would never hear him blamed without immediately 
proving his champion! If this lukewarm, mannerly 
indifference were Christianity, she did not know what 
Christianity was. She had thought a great deal of it 
lay, after one’s right recognition of one’s relationship 
to God, in being warm-hearted and devoted to the 
interests of one’s family in the first place, and in the 
second in looking after the poor and promoting the 
welfare of the world at large—including, of course, 
the Hottentots and the Esquimaux. But he seemed 
to entertain a very different opinion. 

“But what of the charge,” asked her son, ‘‘ when 
smitten on the one cheek to turn the other, and what 
of the blessing pronounced on the poor in spirit?” 

Mrs. Crabbe only cried in her heat that she hated 
people to pretend to be better than other folks. No 
good, she protested, came of being righteous overmuch. 
She vanquished her son by the sheer force of her mis- 
quotation. ; 

While the rector appeared to yield, he was one of 
those thoughtful men who hold to an idea, even 
though they be forced to reconsider or remodel it, 
and bring it forward in new shapes again and again. 
The making of peace by casting quarrels into ob- 
livion occupied much of his attention at this period, 
though he seemed to make no progress, particularly 
in those details which referred to his own family, and 
which were like the beam in his own eye hindering 
him from clearing away the mote from his brother’s. 


One day when the Rev. William Crabbe was return- 
ing from doing his parish work, he was met by his 
younger sister Sina coming tripping down between 
the rows of Weymouth pines with their undergrowth 
of broom. 

“Oh Will,” cried she, “what news! Anne Met- 
calfe is going to be married to Mr. Ludlow, whom she 
met at her Aunt Parr’s.” 
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‘Indeed, indeed ?” said her brother. 
“‘ Yes, and they say he is good, and clever, and 
handsome, and rich; and Anne and he loye each 
other very much, of course. Indeed, how could they 
help it? And not only all the world approves, so 
that not even mamma can say a word against the best 
match that ever was made, but Mrs. Metcalfe is 
erying with pride and pleasure. As for Mr. Metcalfe 
and all the Metcalfes——” 

‘Hold, enough,” protested William; ‘spare me 
the exultation of all the Metcalfes. Not thatI believe 
in the exultation. I dare say they are very rueful. 
Anne is an eldest daughter, and as she is a good, kind, 
winsome girl, they are all very fond of her at home; 
and they will miss her very much, and must be loth 
to part with her.” 

“T dare say they are,” agreed Sina, promptly. ‘‘But 
you are fond of me, I hope, yet I suppose you would 
feel some gratification if you were electrified by the 
intelligence that I had been chosen (with my full con- 
sent) as the companion for life of the nicest man you 
knew,—a senior wrangler—a picture of a man, and the 
possessor of quite a handsome fortune for our rank of 
life.” 

‘*T am relieved to have you limit it, child,” edged 
in William. ‘‘I was afraid you were going to say a 
Rothschild or a Croesus.” 

‘No, I would wish for nothing vulgarly overgrown 
and monstrous in stock and bank cheques; just a 
suitable, liberal income, enabling the man to marry 
at once, and either keep up a place which had been 
his father’s, or set up a place himself—a modest 
country house, of which I should be the mistress.” 

“T am afraid you will never be so lucky, my dear 
Sina.” 

*‘T am afraid Inever shall, William. But something 
like it is to be happy Anne Metcalfe’s lot. Now, don’t 
you think I shall envy her ?” 

“Envy a friend’s promotion ?” 

‘A friend’s? If she were a friend, then I should 
enter with all my heart into the wedding. But she 
and I are merely intimate acquaintances—members 
of two families that cannot keep away from each 
other, and yet cannot resist picking out holes in each 
other’s coats—a very trying position, is it not, eh? 
But it began before our day.” 

* And it will end with us.” 

“T do not know,” said Sina, shaking her head, 
not defiantly, but despondently; ‘‘it is hard to get 
over a bad habit. I doubt we shall go on nodding to 
the Metcalfes, and snapping at them, till the end of the 
chapter.” 

Sina’s excited, half-jesting prattle about Anne Met- 
calfe’s womanly success and triumph, had a strain of 
esprit de corps, as of one woman feeling with another. 
Somehow Anne in her great happiness touched Sina as 
she had never before been touched by the neighbour- 
girl—not even in her youthful troubles. 

Mrs. Crabbe, with a lower faculty of imagination 
and narrower sympathies, displayed what her son 
in his man’s ignorance and hardness was inclined to 
regard as a fainter version of the same phenomenon. 
And indeed is not the strong pathetic impulse which 
bids the womanly on-lookers say of a bride, ‘‘ Dear 
heart, bless her!” all but universal ? 








Mrs. Crabbe and Sina were thus wrought upon by 
the simple sight of a great joy, which truly, next to 
that of a great sorrow, is the most penetrating sight. 
Mrs. Metcalfe and Anne, who were the grateful receivers 
of the blessing, were not ostentatiously affable, but 
softly gracious to their old acquaintances and quondam 
rivals. Anne came forth from the cloud of her shyness 
to pay Sina the compliment of putting confidence in 
her ; and in the gaieties before the marriage, Anne was 
delicately preferring Sina, and intimating with how 
many gifts she believed her old acquaintance endowed, 
and to how much honour she held her entitled. Mrs. 
Metcalfe, rejoicing over her own daughter, was in- 
dulgent, amiable, almost motherly to her neighbour’s, 
until the one family was nearly fused into the other in 
common interest and preparation. Sina was to be a 
bridesmaid, Mrs. Crabbe’s gift was the most conspi- 
cuous on the gift table, Mr. Crabbe had been appointed 
to propose the health of the bridegroom’s grandfather 
at the breakfast, and (greater honour still) it was not 
Mr. Ludlow’s favourite college friend, nor his uncle 
the Dean, nor his cousin the Canon, but the Rev. 
William Crabbe, who was elected to hear the vows and 
ask the blessing in the ceremony. 

‘* We could not think of slighting any one, especially 
our excellent parish clergyman, and the son of such 
near neighbours and old acquaintances as the Crabbes,” 
observed Mrs. Metcalfe, as if the tying of the knot 
would be a matter of congratulation to William, and a 
feather in his cap for the rest of his life. In doing so, 
she actually forgot that she had been fast to accuse the 
rector of affectations, flights, and vapours. 

All this was not because the Crabbes and the Met- 
calfes were more than human, or that Anne Metcalfe’s 
auspicious marriage was not a bitter pill and humble 
pie to Mrs. Crabbe and Sina; or that Mrs. Metcalfe 
and Anne felt no stirrings of the natural woman 
tempting them to puffed up vanity and arrogant super- 
ciliousness. But there were the makings of the 
spiritual woman in them all to conquer the natural 
woman, as the babe Hercules strangled the serpents 
in his cradle. The occasion was commonplace, and so 
purely human that it might have seemed all earthly. 
Still it worked its commonplace miracle too, with 
commonplace results hardly worth the recording, un- 
less there were those among the witnesses who could 
detect that the choice wine of the feast was not indeed 
from the wine-skins, but from the water-pots which 
the Lord had bidden fill full to the brim. 

Looking at Sina hanging on Anne, sister-fashion at 
last, and his mother leading away Mrs. Metcalfe at 
the moment of her daughter’s departure, and shedding 
a few fond, foolish tears with her, and kissing her, 
though they were two staid matrons of fifty, the 

Rey. William Crabbe allowed himself to think, ‘I 
am eyen with the fathers for once—I have seen 
one love day. God’s institution and the oil of glad- 
ness consecrate it as though it were a Sunday. Every 
marriage day is in a sense a Lord’s day, ever since 
the Master sat at the marriage feast in Galilee. Great 
joy as well as great sorrow is as if it came straight 
from the Lord. I have seen one love day; Lord, 
when shall I see another?” 


The hostility between the Crabbes and the Knollyses 
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had been fed until it became a mania of aversion, so 
that if you wished to keep well with Mr. Crabbe, you 
must, supposing you could not make up your mind to 
abuse Mr. Knollys, submit to sit tamely by and hear 
him abused, dropping all feeling of chivalry where he 
was concerned. It was the same of Mr. Crabbe in the 
company of Mr. Knollys. And it was not only that the 
two gentlemen were themselves by the ears. In a 
familiar, gossiping place like Grasswich they managed 
in a greater or less degree to enlist the whole little 
world around them into opposing Guelph and Ghibel- 
line factions, with bad blood running everywhere. 

It made no difference that in this case the younger 
generation were wiser than their fathers, and afforded 
the parish a better example. Gresham Knollys and 
William Crabbe had fraternised together at the uni- 
versity on the broad ground of being Grasswich men. 
They had been together abroad, had ‘‘ done” in com- 
pany many a pleasant place, leaving behind many an 
agreeable recollection, and had struck up a fast friend- 
ship. They could not, however, give it much expres- 
sion without vexing Mr. Crabbe and Mr. Knollys. 
Their regard was quite lost on their seniors as much 
as that of the princes Dayid and Jonathan was on 
King Saul. 

A reading party of old associates to whom William 
Crabbe owed obligations which he considered binding, 
agreed to meet one summer under his wing at Grass- 
wich, and fulfilled their agreement. In his zeal to 
repay former favours, William studied, walked, rode, 
and rowed on the Croy till he read, walked, rode, and 
rowed himself into the worst attack of quinsy which 
he had experienced since he took orders. ‘ I do not 
know what I shall do,”’ he wheezed and panted, even a 
greater prey to conscientiousness than usual. ‘‘ These 
fellows will get into mischief if they are left alone. 
There is no harm in them, but they are full of animal 
spirits which want an outlet, and I promised to look 
after them.” 

Then came a note from Gresham Knollys, who 
was haying a holiday: ‘ I'll undertake the puppies, 
Will, if you think me a steady enough old dog to be 
trusted.” 

‘*Oh! William, do be satisfied now,’ chimed in 
Mrs. Crabbe and Sina, at their wits’ end to relieve the 
burdened mind of their invalid. ‘‘ You have a high 
opinion of Gresham Knollys, though we know nothing 
of him except that he has no end of beard, and can- 
not admire any drawings after the spring exhibitions. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludlow are with the Metcalfes, and 
they are so friendly that when we mention your 
dilemma, they. will arrange pic-nics or something. 
Gresham Knollys will get an introduction to the 
Ludlows, which will be something for one of the 
Knollyses.” 

** And much too good a thing for any of them,” 
growled old Mr. Crabbe. 

William groaned, ‘‘Gresham’s good deed to be 
made an excuse for patronising him by proxy, and 
to be twisted into a benefit to himself!” 

Just when William’s illness was at its height, and 
when, from its violence, he was in danger, Gresham 
Knollys, faithful to the charge he had undertaken, 
accompanied some of the Oxford lads to bathe in the 
Croy. He saw one of them seized with cramp in a 









pool, went in to his rescue, struck his head against 
the root of a tree projecting into the water, and sunk 
like a corpse before the breath was out of his body; 
while the young man whose cramp had caused the 
accident, recovered in time to save himself, but not, 
in spite of all his exertions, to save Gresham Knollys, 

Great was the distress of the group in which the 
careless fulness of youthful life suddenly shrank 
before the blank chill of death, but what was it to 
the distress of William Crabbe, turning his face to the 
wall and crying in the depth of his heart, ‘‘ Would 
God I had died for thee, my friend, my friend!” 

The hushed sounds and the dim light of the sum- 
mer twilight had been suffered to fall suitably on the 
afflicted family at the Grove, whose noon had been 
darkened without warning, before there was any mis- 
sion to it attempted by the other family. Mrs. Crabbe 
had not ceased to smooth her son’s pillow with a trem- 
bling hand, nor to gaze at him with aching eyes from 
behind the curtain, as if she feared every moment to 
lose him, since she had heard what Mrs. Knollys had 
lost. Sina had cried herself blind for Gresham Knollys, 
to whom she had never spoken in her life; and was 
now by fits reading portions of the burial service in 
her prayer-book with fresh sobs, now meditating that 
if the Knollyses would let her, she would be at the 
funeral and wear mourning as for one of her own kin, 
and help to plant flowers on the grave, which might 
have been her brother’s. 

During the evening Mr. Crabbe, knowing his son 
to be a devout minister of God, ventured to seek him 
and to apprise him of his intention of visiting the 
Grove. ‘‘It is out of your power to go, William, and 
so I-ought to go, under the circumstances. I never 
thought to show my face at Sam Knollys’s after the 
last words which passed between us on ’Change; and 
as nothing short of this—not his loss, but the strange- 
ness of its being for us—could have induced me to do 
it, very probably he’ll refuse to see me, or to suffer 
me to cross his threshold. I can but try; I should be 
a heartless old sinner if I refrained.” 

Mr. Crabbe stood in the sick-room with his hat on 
his head and his gloves in his hands, as a sign that he 
had made up his mind to what he said, and was not to 
be put past it, although, it might sound strangely 
at variance with his ordinary sentiments. His rugged 
old face was contracted and pallid, not only from 
his having been cut up by the recent shock, but from 
his anticipating the trial which the step he contem- 
plated would prove, alike to him and to his old enemy. 

William was at the stage of his quinsy when speech. 
is barely intelligible; but he had writing materials on 
his bed, and had been writing. He added, as an 
acquiescence in his father’s purpose, ‘‘ Give this to Mr. 
Knollys,” and handed a letter to Mr. Crabbe. The 
few lines ran as follows:—‘‘ Dear Gresham has died 
in a double sense for others. Could he have died more 
nobly? Do you not see that the death we lament 
bitterly will be prized by the Lord, who gave Gresham 
and all of us the great lesson that the will of the 
Father must be done, and that it is often done in 
sacrifice and suffering. Is not this some consolation?” 

Mr. Crabbe had not thought of any consolation save 
that it had passed across his brain to remind Mr. Knollys 
that Gresham was one of several promising sons at the 
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gainst Grove, whereas if William had been on what he deemed | gentleman; ‘‘ Missus and the young ones who is with 
| sunk his duty, he was the only son at Haymount. But it | her, has distinguished their footsteps. It is a heavy 
body ; occurred to him immediately afterwards that if William | blow to poor missus. Mr. Gresham was the apple of 
d the had been drowned, or should yet die of his quinsy, | her eye more than the other young gentlemen, and he 
t not, he would consider it but small alleviation if some | thought a deal of his mother, he did. Bless you, 
ollys, father of an only child should represent to him that he | sir, Mr. Gresham, where he lies yonder, were a good 
h the had still Sina, whereas if he had been bereft, it would | one, too good for this here world as we are made to 
hrank have been of his one ewe lamb. Sina was not William, | see this day,” and the woman, who had worked her- 
it to and because her father loved Sina well, it was no | self up to a crisis, began to break down. 
o the reason that he should not have much love to spare for} Mr. Crabbe hesitated, as he mentioned Mr. Knollys’s 
Vould William. Mr. Crabbe judged correctly that it would | name, whether to send in his card or seek to be ad- 
have been very much the same whether William had | mitted unannounced. While he stood in the porch, 
sum- been one of two or one of ten children. He had | Mr. Knollys himself came out of a door opposite and 
n the nothing to say to Knollys but ‘‘I am sorry,” or| crossed the hall. Hearing his name, he turned his 
been nothing to do save deliver William’s note. head and spoke rapidly and mechanically: “I can 
mis- Out in the pleasant dusky lanes, where the glow- | see no one.” 
abbe worms glimmered like household lamps, and the| ‘‘ Noone save me, Mr. Knollys,” urged his former 
rem- nightingales sang like spirit voices, between Hay- | antagonist, starting forward and grasping his hand, 
from mount and the Grove, Mr. Crabbe, albeit he had | forgetting to say that he was sorry, or to offer 
nt to nothing of the poetical faculty in him, felt in virtue | William’s note, so carried away was he by the feelings 
; had of his humanity that an indescribable change had | which arose in his heart at the sight of the haggard- 
llys, passed over the familiar face of nature. It was not | ness and stunnedness on the old, bluff face which he 
was so much that it wore a new expression, or as if the | had regarded with long and sore rancour. ‘You 
e in dews wept the “fall” of Gresham Knollys, but as | must see me, sir, since it was for the sake of William 
that if it suddenly revealed possibilities of awful interrup- | that poor Mr. Gresham acted so nobly—like him- 
; the tions to its common course, of sudden breaks which | self, as I hear. Your lot might have been mine, 
kin, would never be mended in its chain of every-day | and I have a part in your calamity—I believe William 
‘ight events. Everything had been serene and equal in | thinks almost too hard a part to bear, though he is a 
the prosperity of Grasswich—so serene, indeed, that | clergyman and knows, none better, that where God 
son it was growing stagnant, and advancing to some grand | chooses men must submit. But don’t make our part 
him crash of destruction—but none of its inhabitants, | harder to us, don’t, Mr. Knollys, because of by- 
the unless William Crabbe, had foreseen this. Now it | gones.” 
and was as if the childish terror of the sky falling had| Curiously enough, it was Mr. Crabbe who was 
ever been for a moment fulfilled. If it had not fallen it | craving support instead of affording it. 
the had rent asunder, and an angel—the angel of death— | Mr. Knollys listened with a doubtful air—doubtful 
and had come down and troubled, not only the quiet waters | whether he ought not to be angry—if this were a 
1ge- of society, but the features of the outward world. time for anger, and if he were not so sad. ‘I know 
0 do Mr. Crabbe did not believe that he could ever again | Gresham liked your son,” he said at last, as the only 
iffer see these wild plum hedges, these slopes of pasture, | words which would come into his mouth, speaking 
1 be these bits of coppice, and above all, the brown river | slowly and with an effort to be calm, ‘‘and he would 
Croy, in the white haze of evening, as he had seen | have done almost anything for him, though he did 
on them formerly.. They would remain always associated | not guess that he should be called on to do this. 
t he with this walk and its doleful origin. They were not such fools as we have been,” he con- 
t to Mr. Crabbe walked up to the Grove with its closed | tinued, impulsively. ‘‘ Would you care to see him, as 
rely doors and veiled windows, fighting against a lively | it has turned out that you have so great a share in our 
ged impression that he was a gross intruder. Here were | loss ?—Yes, I grant that,” Mr. Knollys ended, quite 
om all the improvements and new-fangled ways,—the | softly, with a tender, reflected pride—a marvellous 
om porch and the mowing-machine, at which he had | growth on what was apt to be the self-conceit and the 
m- so often sneered; and there within lay the young | bluster of the man. 
ny. man—a man no more—who had met his death for} When Mr. Crabbe described the scene to William 
ech . William, whom he had forbidden William to think | afterwards, he wound up his narrative with the decla- 
on of as a constant companion, and to whose dull ears | ration, ‘‘ We signed an amnesty over the motionless 
an there was no use now in saying how sorry he was that | figure. There can be no more ill-will between us. No 
ir. they could never make it up—that there had ever | bond save that of blood can be closer. If you and 
‘he been anything to make up. Gresham could compass no other union on this side 
ied In reply to Mr. Crabbe’s subdued ring, a servant, | the grave, you have made your fathers friends.” 
re mournful like everything else, came and told him in| ‘Another of the love days,” William was able to 
nt conventional terms that the family were as well as | say finally, ‘“‘which I in my faithlessness alleged 
:m could be expected. But as if to contradict her words, | no longer existed, as if the spirit of Christianity, 
he Mr. Crabbe could hear the faint echo of a paroxysm | which is the spirit of God, could change. It has been 
in of women’s sobs. brought about with mortal pangs and wrenches, which 
.” ‘*‘It is the undertaker’s men,” the servant ex- | leave us bruised and maimed. How could it be other- 
ve plained, commiseratingly, even venturing, under the | wise, when the great love day of all—that between 
pressure of her position, to gossip with an elderly | God and man—was paid for at so dear a price?” 
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WE have not reached the happy time of the pro- 
phet’s vision—‘“‘ Violence shall no more be heard in 
thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy borders.” 
Singularly enough, Manchester, the capital and repre- 
sentative, we may almost say, of peaceful industry, 
has become associated with deeds of violence of an 
unusual and alarming character. When the Sheffield 
outrages were brought to light, it was commonly 
assumed that they sprung from circumstances pecu- 
liar to Sheffield, and that no such spirit of violence 
would be found elsewhere. Now, however, that the 
Trades’ Union Commission have been investigating 
the state of things in Manchester, it has been found 
that, in certain branches of industry, deeds of an 
equally disgraceful character have been coolly and 
systematically practised there. And hardly had the 
public recovered from the surprise caused by this dis- 
closure, when, in the same city, the rescue of certain 
Fenian prisoners by an armed mob, and the murder 
of the policeman who had charge of them, has given 
a fresh shock to public feeling. The two things are 
probably quite unconnected, save by the accidental 
link of both having occurred in Manchester; but 
they indicate elements of disturbance and commotion 
which, in these days especially, it is not comfortable 
to think of. They show that the calm in which we 
commonly live, and on which we have come to rely 
almost as absolutely as on the rising of the sun, is 
after all an uncertainty, and that, besides burglars 
and garrotters, there are other classes in the commu- 
nity prepared to defy the terrors of law, the sanctity 
of life, and all other considerations, in their determi- 
nation to effect their purposes. The amount of vio- 
lence that has actually occurred is not so alarming in 
itself, as in the painful apprehension to which it gives 
rise, that a much larger conflagration, so to speak, 
may one day break out. As for Fenianism, its history 
has been a strange compound of ridiculous failures 
and brilliant rescues. The utter break-down of its 
expeditions on a large scale has not been more re- 
markable than the success of some of its minor 
dashes. In particular, it has shown a power of 
secrecy which, in these days of police, detectives, tele- 
graphs, and railways, must be regarded as a very 
singular phenomenon. How to deal with it puzzles 
the wisest. And how to deal with those other lawless 
tendencies which the Commission on trades’ union 
outrages has brought to light, is a not less arduous 
question. Politicians seem to know of no order- 
producing force but that of education as available in 


such an emergency; but even they can have but little | 
faith in education as able to resist the strain of tem- | 
pestuous times. Nothing seems capable of meeting | 
the necessity but a combination of wholesome in- | 
fluences—educational, social, and evangelical; and | 


even when the very best of these have been brought into 


play, the protection of a higher Power needs surely to | 


be very earnestly invoked. 

It is no new thing for the Nonconformist and Scottish 
churches to have their conferences and synods; but the 
longing after similar gatherings on the part of the 
Church of England, leading to such results as the 


| Pan-Anglican Synod and the Wolverhampton Con- 
gress, is a characteristic and interesting feature of 
| the times. It is remarkable, too, that while many 
influential organs of the press that are usually friendly 
| to the Church have been trying to write down these 
| assemblies, or holding them up to ridicule, several of 
| the Nonconformist papers have taken the other side, 
and vindicated the right of the clergy to avail them- 
selves of such aids towards clearer views and wiser 
and greater activity. It is quite plain that the dread 
by which many of the friends of the Church who 
look with suspicion on these meetings are actuated, 
is that of a greater development of the priestly spirit, 
and a corresponding increase of priestly influence. 
Their intense apprehension of such results makes 
some of them think that it would be better that the 
clergy should remain in the comparative feebleness of 
a state of isolation, or under the full restraint of the 
royal supremacy and the control of parliament, than 
that they should take any steps that might tend to the 
restoration of the priestly supremacy of pre-Reforma- 
tion times. The feeling of this portion of the laity 
was expressed with great terseness and frankness, as 
well as youthful fervour, at the Wolverhampton Con- 
gress by Lord Sandon, in an address on the subject of 
hindrances to church extension. We copy a portion 
of his lordship’s remarks, because they seem to fur- 
nish the key to much of the prevalent feeling of 
Englishmen on the subject :— 

‘“‘T believe that one great hindrance to Church exten- 
sion is the impression that widely prevails, and I 
think not without cause, that not only among the 
High-Church clergy, but also the clergy generally, 
there is a strong growth of what I may broadly call 
a priestly feeling. During the last ten years one 
has observed more and more, even among men of the 
Evangelical and moderate party, a steady, quiet, and 
stealthy growth—though without guile—of the feeling 
that the clergy are of a priestly order. Now, what do 
we mean by the priestly feeling—the priestly idea? I 
use the word in the common sense in which it is used in 
English literature. It has been seen in all countries 
and in all ages in which the religious teachers of the 
people have endeayoured to secure for themselves a 
position of supreme power and control. And what do 
you suppose it leads to? And why is there any ob- 
jection to it in this country of England? We believe 
that that feeling is the parent of serious evils. We. 
believe that it leads to the decline and the gradual 
extinction of learning among the clergy, to the inor- 
dinate multiplication and the burdensome infliction of 
rites and ceremonies, and, when the temporal power 
will assist, it leads to the gradual extermination of all 
who differ from the priestly body. We believe it leads 
to the doling out of extracts from the Sacred Books in 
opposition to the principle of throwing them open to 
the gaze of the whole people. We believe that the 
| priestly idea leads to the establishment of another 
| master in every household, by every hearth, in the 
| place of the husband and the father. We believe 
| —and all history bears us out in the belief—that this 
| priestly feeling ends, lastly, in raising up and estab- 
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Aishing a human, artificial barrier between man and 
his God. Let me remind you that ever since the art 
of printing resulted in the distribution of books 
throughout the country—ever since knowledge ceased 
to be the exclusive possession of the clergy—there has 
been no faltering in the determination of the people 
not to have a priestly rule in England. Can you for 
a moment imagine that a nation fond of antiquity, 
attached to memorable institutions, and disliking 
sudden changes in the established order of things, 
would have made that frightful break at the time of 
the Reformation unless they had been under the in- 
fluence of strong feelings against the dominatidn of a 
priestly caste ¥* Can you imagine that a nation whose 
horror of foreigners has been one of its greatest re- 
proaches, would have consented to receive William of 
Orange into England as its king unless this determina- 
tion to have no priestly rule had been ineradicable ?” 

It is hardly possible for any body of Christian men 
to assemble for considering the perils and prospects of 
religion without adverting to the relation between 
science and the Bible. In discussing it at Wolverhamp- 
ton, the Rey. H. B. Tristram, whose reputation as an 
accomplished man of science is so well established by 
“The Land of Israel” and other evidence, showed, on 
the one hand, how science had’ as yet established no 
conclusion inconsistent with the Biblical record; and 
on the other, how untrue it was that Christians had 
any cause to be jealous of the progress of science. 

In various quiet districts of Scotland an earnest 
religious work has been going on during the summer 
and autumn months, attended by results of a decisive 
kind. In Torphichen, in Linlithgowshire, the interest 
was so great that large evangelistic meetings were 
held nightly for several weeks—reSulting, it is be- 
lieved, in a large addition to the number of real 
Christians. In another parish, a Bible class which 
began with an attendance of two increased to one 
hundred and ten; and from it, too, there has been 

Tullibody, in Clackmannanshire, was 
stirred for weeks by a great wave of anxiety, and 
similar accounts are received from Rothesay, in Bute- 
shire, and Gladsmuir, in Haddingtonshire, not to 

mention other localities. These movements have in 
all cases received the benefit of the close superintend- 
ence of some of the local clergy—out of whose ordinary 
ministrations, indeed, they have in most cases sprung, 
and have not been attended by any features calculated 
to destroy confidence in their genuineness, except, of 
course, in the judgment of those by whom all earnest- 
ness is denounced as fanaticism. 

It is not the religious journals merely, but some of 
the secular papers as well, that bear testimony to the 
remarkable interest connected with the operations of 
the Bible kiosk in the grounds of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, especially towards the close of the season. 
The Paris correspondent of the Star gave an in- 
teresting account of these labours a few weeks ago. 
The kiosk, which occupies a conspicuous place be- 
side one of the principal entrances to the Park, is a 
building with twelve windows, from which portions of 
the Word of God are gratuitously given in sixteen 
different languages—viz., English, French, German, 
Dutch, Russian, Polish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, Greck, 








and Danish. Above each window is a passage of 
Scripture in the language of the copies distributed 
from it; and some of the gentlemen who take charge 
of the distribution have themselves had remarkably 
interesting histories, and the best cause to value the 
Word which they give forth to the world. Upwards 
of two millions of copies of parts of the Bible have 
been given away, and have been received with respect 
and often with warm expressions of thanks by people 
of all nations and of all ranks, kings and emperors 
included. In one case a priest, who had received a 
book of the Bible, returned to beg a supply for chil- 
dren, the inmates of institution, with which he 
had to do. 





Father Hyacinthe, whose bold and honest utterances 


at the conferences in Notre Dame created so much in- 
terest a season ago, has been bearing testimony at Ma- 
lines, in the like spirit, to the superior observance of the 
Lord’s day in Protestant countries. His remarks are 
tinged with the spirit of the priest, but on the whole 
they form both a candid and a powerful appeal :— 

‘Often, on Sunday, passing through our great 
towns, whither I am called to bear the Word of God, 
Isee the smoking pavements, the dust that rises, I 
hear the thousand noises of toil, and I say to myself, 
‘It is France that least observes the Sabbath.’ Let 
us examine two Powers which are fully our equals, if 
they do not surpass us in the interests of industry— 
England and the United States. In London, in the 
great city, where floods of busy men fill the strects in 
the midst of the repeated and incessant sound of all 
the echoes of labour, there occurs, every week, a day 
which recalls to me those of my childhood. The 
gigantic machine which, on the eve of that day, put 
all in movement, stops; everywhere repose and 
silence; the bells alone—Protestant bells, I know, 
but they so well remember to have been Catholic 
while awaiting the hour to become so again—that 
they send their sweet melodies heayenwards. It 
seems as if the very fogs of the Thames and of the 
ocean had grown lighter. Let me not be told that the 
Sunday rest in England is a remnant of feudality and 
aristocracy, soon to be swept away by the breath of 
Liberty. Behold in America that strong and young 
Anglo-Saxon race, which certainly is not of the 
middle ages, and which has in its constitution the 
most complete liberty. It also observes the Sunday, 
whilst waiting to re-become Catholic, and sends us 
across the ocean the same answer as England—the 
silence of God at the blasphemies of men.” 

The irrepressible Roman question is again stirred 
by the movement of Garibaldi. We cannot tell, 
especially at the moment when we write, whether it 
may again go to sleep, but the conclusion seems in- 
evitable that it must, at no distant period, be settled 
in favour of the claims of Italy. It is impossible that 
an arrangement should be permanent which, while 
granting to the Italian people the right to govern 
themselves, virtually withheld that very right from a 
section of them in the heart of the Peninsula. The 
Italian Government have shown no little self-restraint 
in not only themselves abstaining from any steps to- 
wardsthe annexation of the Roman territory, but ineven 
repressing the euthusiasm of Garibaldi and his volun- 
teers, who would fain pounce at once on the much- 
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coveted prize. It seems now, however, as if the death 
of the present Pope were too. uncertainly-distant an 
event to be waited for, and that advantage will be 
taken by the Italian Government of the present rela- 
tions of the great Continental powers to have the Sep- 
tember Conyention modified. All things seem to be 
verging towards the abolition of the temporal power. 

Yet there are no symptoms of such a consummation 
as could be justly regarded as a death-blow to the 
Papal authority. The progress of ritualisth in Eng- 
land shows great vitality in the force which at first 
originated the papal system—in those views of man’s 
relation to Godg,and the way of salvation which 
culminated in Popery. The accounts of the prevalent 
state of religigus, or rather irreligious, feeling among 
the Italian ei are anything but reassuring. Even 
Protestantsggf the temporal power be overthrown, will 
have to rejgice with trembling. 

A fresh proof of the waning influence of Hinduism 
has been furnished by the difficulties which have been 
experienced by the priests in carrying out the usual 
festival in honour of Juggernaut. We,are told that 
thé lustre of the ceremonies has been thigyyear greatly 
dimmed. In place of the crowd of deygtees that have 
usually contended for the honour of d ing the car, 
but few persons seemed to be caring about the matter, 
and for a time the vehicle stood still. Terrified lest 
the whole thing should collapse, the priest begged the 
co-operation of the magistrate. ‘‘ Unless your Honour 
looks with favour,” he wrote, ‘‘it will be difficult to 
move the car.” The magistrate, of course, refused all 
help. Next day it was found practicable, by dint of high 
pressure, to get the car moved on. But all efforts to 
get up the enthusiasm of the multitude failed, and a 
neighbouring fair seemed to prove more attractive 
than all the traditional glories of Juggernaut. 

A deeply interesting account of a second visit to the 
Lagoon Islands has been written by Mr. Murray, of 
the Samoan Mission, whose former visit, in the year 
1865, was noticed in this Magazine in the ‘‘ Notes to 
Readers,” in January, 1866. It will be remembered 
that the inhabitants of these islands had been exposed 
to a frightful raid of slayeships from Peru, whose 
commanders, taking abominable advantage of the 
thirst of the people for religious truth, gave out that 
they would teach them the true religion, induced them 
to go on board, and carried them off to Peru. The 
remaining inhabitants, when Mr. Murray visited them, 
showed a most intense desire for Christian instruction, 
and received with singular avidity the teachers he left 
with them. On now visiting them Mr. Murray has 
found a delightful state of things. The shadow of 
their awful trial still lies on them, but many have 
_ been taught to rejoice in the Lord. At Nukulaelae, he 
conversed with several persons who seemed to be re- 
joicing in the goodness of the Gospel, preached to an 
audience that hung on his lips, and found twenty-seven 
children in the Sabbath-school, who could read the 
Bible fluently, and turn up chapter and verse. At 
Funafuti, where, eighteen months before, the chief 
received him with the remark, “‘ We are all in dark- 
ness here, and are just waiting for some one“to teach 
us,” a great light has sprung up. A stone chapel has 





been built, a Sabbath-school of thirty children is taught 
by native monitors, under the superintendence of the 
teachers ; the people rest on the Lord’s day from their 
ordinary avocations, and spend the time in spiritual 
duties; every family has its altar, and morning and 
evening the voice of praise and prayer ascends’ from 
every dwelling throughout the little community. Out 
of a population of a hundred,.more than fifty have 
learned to read, many of them intelligently and 
fluently. The old abominations of idolatry, polygamy, 
and other evils have passed aw: ‘ 

Lastly, we direct notice ‘to; aPabost ‘interesting com- 
munication in the Church Missionary Intelligencer from 
the Rey. J. R. Wolfe, respecting missionary success in 
the neighbourhood of Fuh-chau in China. The moye- 
ment is of a remarkable character, chiefly as showing 
how members of the same family are in several cases 
successively brought to Christ through the influence 
of the example and prayers of.their conyerted relatives, 
For example, he tells us that at Longuong, out of 
family of three brothers, two believed and were bap-~ 
tized. Soon afterwards the mother andthe. wife of ” 
one of the believing brothers were.baptized. But the 
elder brother, a doctor, held out firmly against Chris- 
tianity. Inthe providence of God he was led to attend 
professionally the dying son of the catechist, and was 
so struck by the Christian spirit and calm tone of the 
youth, that he yielded to the truth and was baptized, 
Mr. Wolfe has great hopes that he will become,a,cate- 
chist, and, being an able man, his work in that 
capacity would be likely to be very important. Other 
instances of.the same kind are given. For example, 
at Ming-ang-teng, several men became interested in 
the truth. Amongst these was a travelling merchant, 
who was staying at Nantae for a day or two. He 
seemed at once to drink in the whole truth, so eagerly 
did he learn. He said, ‘“‘It is just the religion that 
suits my condition as a helpless sinner.” He hurried 
home to tell his family of the treasure he had found, 
but his wife became frantic with rage at the disclosure 
that he had for ever given up,idolatry and everything 
connected with idols; and to show her zeal and dis- 
pleasure, she broke all the pots and pans, &e., that 
were in the-house. Thereupon her husband destroyed* 
all his household idols, and told his wife she was pos- 
sessed of a devil, which nothing but Jesus Christ’s 
religion could cast out. He told the glad news to 
several of his friends and neighbours; the result was 
that several of them came to Ming-ang-teug, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, to hear the word of God.. Three of 
them believed, and come regularly to the chapel at 
Ming-ang-teng on Saturday night to be present at 
the ‘Sunday services. They now, in common with 
many of their neighbours, have sent a request for a 
station and a teacher in the village. While the 
missionary was writing these tidings, six of the men 
walked into his study with a formal invitation to him, 
on long red cards, to come and baptize about twenty 
of their number. 

As one reads of these things, one’s faith in missions 
rises, and one begins to ask, Is it not a very little 
while, and Lebanon shall be a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field shall be esteemed a forest ? 



































